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To Captain Joseph Ale:xandbr TA^llbr 

Of the Corps of Bengal Engineers 

The companion of both iny^journies to Nainee TfJI, the 
first glimpse of which, I am sure, can never be effaced fr5m 
oar memories. We kre both determined travellers in tlie 
Himmala, and yet, with the exception of our Nainee Tal 
trips, pot one of our other concerted journies have ever luien 
iiiidcrtnken. Let us hope, however, that fortune may some 

time hence be more favourable to Ofir,plans. I W)uld.have 

\ • . . 

give*! a ^Tcat deal to have been the companion of your trip 

of 1842, into Tartary, as described in No. 50 N. ^of the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ which I have read 
with great interest. It is rather a coinctJqiuce; tlwir I should 
have been the first European the Lama of J^oling ever saw, 
and you the last he can, in all human probability, ever see. 
^n the 20ih of October 1842, I introduced the gentleman to 
European society, in the valley of the Vishnoo Gunga, at the 
tow'n of Maua ; and on the 2rid of June 1842, you igave him a 
last’glimpseof it, in his own country, at the distance of only a 
few miles from his own bogie, which the discomfiture of the 
Sikh in^^rd then allowed !ym to revisit. After all the 
kindnei^Miewn him while a refugee in our territories. 1 ob- 
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iVeifre be wasenraged at your passage of the barrier, wLich 
M from Tartary ; butthat should only be judged of 
with reference to the extraordinary jealousy of the Chinese 
government, and not as a trait of individual character. Let 
nsjcherish the hope of oun yet meeting the old gentleman 
within the?^acred precincts of Toling itself, and of teaching 
him to compound a better mixtjire for the cure of his nervous 
irritability about European intercourse, than the Chinese 
decoction of tea to which he treated at Lufkhel, beyond 
the Oonta Dhoora pass into Tartary. In conclusion, permit 
me to dedicate to you this small work, as a trifling memorial 
of the friendship and esteem of 

‘ PILGRIM. 


/ 
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The ibllowinfr notes of a journey made in ai&arch <»f heallfa 
and scenery, were originally given to the late Editor of the 
Agra Vkhhar H, Tandy) as a mark of personal re§Kl!4 
on the part of the writer, with the hope that the scenes and 
adventures described might occasionally afford some 
inent to the readers of thatjoutnak Several of the writer's 
friendshaving expressed a wish to have them entire, he Iftid 
intended to have a few copies thrown off for private distri* 
biitioij, and the printing had actually been begun. In the 
meantime, however, a writer in the*" newspaper, un- 

der the name of Bagman,’^ having contested ^many of the 
statements in the notes, and given a false colouring to others, , 
that which the writer deemed of interest only to his private 
frieuls was forced* by misrepresentation into pubfic notice; 
and* -a number of geiitlciiien having urged the writer 
to publish his notes by subscriptio*), he has been induced 
to consent. There are nearly three hundred subscribers 
to the little work, and the overplus, after payment of expen- 
ces, is to be lianded^ovcr to the residents at N^ineel'al to be 
laid out ill improving the approaches to the Lake* 
Pilgrim trusts that the defects of style may be lenientlj 
dealt ivitlf. They might easily have been amended, but on 
his taking the advice of several friei^ on the subject, an a« 
ward was given in favour of the “ notes” appearing as they 
were first written. He only pretends to describe, without 
enibMlishrnent, scenes and adventures as they appeared at 
the time to impress theinselvef^jou bis mind ; and by many 
who are conversant with them, his descriptions have been 
considerei^ l^ry faithful. First jsf all, the author’s intention 
was veryVar from that of publishing his notes ; indeed, but 
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for'the unexpected and faiglily interesting^ incident of his 
meeting a large encampment of Chinese Tartars, (driven from 
their country by the Sikhs) at the town o^ Maua, two or 
three miles above the temple of Budreenath, they would 
never have appeared in any other shape than that of a sort 
of guide book,, in manuscript, for tlie use of any of his 
fifends, who might ever have been disposed to follow his ex- 
aiuple in exploring the wondeifal scenery in the interior 
of theHimmala, around that cclehratod temple, as well as 
thatofKelarnath, Tlie inciaent alldded to, iridmed l>iJ. 
gnnitobelievejthat an account of it might he acceptable to 
the former Ed it<.r of the %rrt Ukhhar, Mr. Tandy; and tins 
subsequently led to the request made by him, for the wliole of 
this journal being placed at his disposal. TIte gross abuse 
which Pilgrim incurred from the IlUh and its "’party, was 
• w-liat might have been expected, in any inslanre, where an 
individual^atteinpts to do.a public gr.od <liom which private 
interests are likely to suffer. E^ery kind of niernuiaiy mo- 
tive was attributed to Pilgrim, as well as wilful dceeption 
and exaggeration with the view of entrapping others into 
Nainee Tai speculations. These misrepresentalions fell to the 
ground, on its being found that Pilgri,,, never entertained 
the most remote idea of speculating at Nainee Tal, ami that 
the extent of bis exaggeration bad been to make a mistake 
abouUbe size of the lake. A short time after, be w.as favour- 
ed with a work he had never before seen,— “ The* statistical 
sketch ofKuinaon by George William Traill,” Commission, 
cr of that Province. This is the Mr. Traill, who was so flatter- 
ed and worijiippcd by the party of the Ililh, and for doubting 
whose infallibility, by allusions to one or two ridiculous paints 
in his otherwise highly estimable character, about the exclu- 
sion of Europeans frem the Provitice, Pilgrim was so plen- 
tifully abused as an interested caluliiiiiator. That he never 
set himself up fur an indiscriminate consurer of this i gentle- 
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mail, he mnsf. distinctly and * totally deny, and refer^ the 
reader to Chapter IX p p, 60, 61 and 64 of these notes. 
He now makes a vtjrhatim extract from Mr. Traill’s work of 
1823 page 130:— “A few lakes are to be fqund in various 
“ parts ; the most remarkable of wh ich are Nainee Tal, Bhim 
Tal, airl Now Knntia Tal, situated in the •Chakata di^rmt, 

“ near the Bhamouri Pass. The first, which is the largest, 

“ measures one mile in length and three quarters of a mile in 
‘M)readth.'’ — Pilgrim first guessed it to be one and a Quarter 
to one and a half miles in length, and its greatest breadth 
three quarters of a mile ; and had he guessed a mean breadth 
instead of its greatesf, tlie dime nsions would have been little 
diflerent fr<»in those aflbrdcd by tlw3 mea surement of Mr, 
Traill, who was, therefore, in all fairness, entitled to a share 
of the af)iise of the ** party alluded to. The fact is, 

Mr. Traill had just much or as little idea of exaggerat-* 
iiig the size of the lake as hqd Pilgrim. The public Imme- 
diately saw that tliose mistc^kes and inaccuracies were quite 
unintentional, and bore no reference to the merits of thelo- 
cality asa new hill sottlemcut. Pilgrim had letters fpmu the 
great majority of the vibitors to the lake, all containing as- 
^s^lrall^es of their perfect satisfaction witli his 5tat^nlent and 
utter disbelief oftlfo motives imputed to himfin the counter- 
statements. From one of them, received after the docu- 
ments in Appendix No, IV had appeared, he is tempted to 
publish an extract, by the writer’s permission ; it is from * 
Captain Henry Drummond, forinerljP^Superinteiideut of the 
inineralogical resources of Kumaon, and latterly of Aff- 
ghanistan. • 

‘On board the Hindoostan, Madras, 16th Aiigt. 1843. 

‘ My dear— • 

‘ In answer to your lejter on the subject of Nainee 
'Tal, b have only to state my opinion that any description 
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lake which I may have read in the Agra Ukhoai\ 
appeared to me by no means exaggerated. I have seen 
* Simla, Mussoorie, Alniota, Lohooghant, &c , and have also 
^ travelled over, the greater part of the mouiilair range, and. 
^ to iiiy taste, the most hcaiitit'u i locality is Nainee "l ai/ 
l^ilg rim has, w^ith the per nission of Mr. J, II. Ihatten, re. 
qnesttid the puldishers to add to the little work, that gentle- 
man’s very interesting de.'^ct iptuni of AJniora, whi<h origi- 
nally Appeared in th(! “ iy?7/cv'’ new spii per, and he has taken 
the^ opportunity of annexing an oeeasional note from the 
work of Mr, Tiaill, already ivleioed Uk as well as irom 
or tivo other sources, which are tinly acknowledged, Ai 
the end will be found a memorandnni of the pnjsi nt state of 
Nainee Tal. 

Ill eonclusiou, Pilgrim may look with gratiticati(*o at his 
^ subscription list, by which, if one w ere joelgt;, hi-i biUr 
work .migbv be considered to possess some mer : ; ' ni he i>egs 
to disclaim his belief in any such HutU ung ‘^tnne ny, I eing 
well avvarethat the support it has {e^.ei td .s not du U\ any 
iutrii; ’it) value it possesses, but to the, gecnl c,ul^eof Xainee 
Tal, which he has ever endeavoured to industrionsi> advocate. 

To the late and ^iresent proprietors ot’the Agra I'ress, the 
comniunif; ISfai nee Tal will b(^ as mneh imSebted, if n(*t 
more so, as to Pilgrim for the donation arising out of the sale 
of this w ork. 
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PILGRIM. 

(M)NTKN^^S OF CHAPTEIl I. 

>jtujition of the Tillup-c of - Um.-xpcctfcl roucontre with Chineac Tar- 

tais — Sikli ooiiLjueists in (’IniK'so Tartui-v.- - A. Cliineso Tartar encampment.— 
1 T.io ' of tbeir pood iiu'.'Dnr -- 'l iieir diflicult retreat from the Sikh invasion 
^ LaiiVt ot t otiTia ' ir«n suspension bridges. — The 'I’artar’s opinions 
ti ' •' iiines\ t ' fipt-u ,g. - Sj!t and gold infhei.— Surpassing height of the 
■' iana Fai > and labio lain’ iit 'Fiiiart .-- Vnpiopillous season for travelling.* 

In caso y ;ti slioniil i. >f {ianurn fo know tlie locality of the 
>j[)ol^ iVoiii u;j “h I vviH , 1 fiinst toll yon that it is sitnaTecl iu 
the centre oi ttie sianv y the valley of the Vishnoo 

Gunoa, above the temple of lUnlrinath, at an elevarton of a- 
bout eleven thousand feel above the level of thJsea. For four 
or fiv^e months in Summer and Autumn, it is a place of con- 
siderable tirade, being- a sort of entrepot for the commerce of 
Chinese Tartary with onr hill territories. 

We have accnlentally come here at a very interesting- period, 
the Sikhs having over-run and conquered the whole of Chi- 
nese Tartary beyond this part of tht' snowy range, and it is 
for the purpose of giving you the latest news from this quarter 
of the Celestial Empire, th^t I now write you. You are aware 

IMma, !i lur{;<' Tartar villiij^t’ belon^iu^ to tlio Kawnl, oi cluc-f prust of Jludiinath.^ 
iiuyiit, bo tratislaU’d Archbishop, lie is tfu chit'l dignitary of tlie temple, tnauageF 
ihe villa^;f5 jiii4 lauds belonging' to It, and has a leguJui train of vizeers, secietaries, A:r 
In the GooiU ha invasion tlie Kaja took M^OOO Rupees of property from ih? temple, ^ 
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^6 Sikhs have, for some time, been in possession of La> 
*ilak| where, as far as I can learn, they had, at theMcommencement 
of the present Summer, an Army of four or five thousand men 
under a Sirdar called Golab Sing. They commenced further 
operations in Chinese Tartary about the beginning of J une, and 
d^^hed partied of their foice in every direction to take pos- 
session of the Forts and Temples. Heera Sing besieged and 
captured Chaprung, the magazine of that part of Chinese 
Tartary, after a feeble resistau-^e on the part of the garrison, in 
which the Governor (Zoompong) was killed. From Chap- 
rung, a small fSrce was sent to take possession of the magnifi- 
cent Temple of Toling, the residence of the Head Lama. Here 
they met with no opposition, the Lamas fled in dismay ; the 
whole of their private property, consisting of gold and silver 
vessels, sheep, cattle and also different kinds of merchandize 
belonging to the Tartar traders with '>ur hill territories, was 
confiscat^il, or rather <[)hindered by the invaders. Another 
fdrce was sent out to attack Gurtope, under a Chief called, T 
think, Zorawur Sing, — Ivere also they were victorious. Every 
otlK:*f*post of minor importance then submitted to tin* Sikhs, 
and up to the present moment they are said to be extending 
their territories rapidly towards the inner Thibet, called by 
the Chinese "IJ^rtars, “ Chota Cheen,” or Little China. I be- 
lieve Golab Sing, the Sirdar of this invading Army, is a rebel 
against hisown Government ; ifso,we have a newpowerspring- 
ingup between us and the Chinese Empire, and it would be wise 
in our Government to watch its progress in time. The Sikhs 
have been guilty of great cruelty to the Tartars, who are flying 
from therA in every direction. Great numbers have crossed 
the Himmala, and are now congregated in our territories for 
protection. For the last few days of our journey, we were 
rather surprised to meet numbers of Chinese Tartars, who 
could not speak any language intelligible to us, and who 
consequen^y could give no account of themselves, further 
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than that they were “ Cheen ka Admee.*’* We were puzzled 
what to think o? such an unusual occurrence, and, considering 
the state of our relations with the Chinese Empire, we thought 
ft just possible that these strangers might be sent in disguise 
to ravage our defenceless hill territories. On our arrival at 
Mana, we had every thing explained ; they had all fled fron^j^e 
cruelties of the Sikhs, and the scene, now before us, is one of 
the most painfully interesting it has ever been my fortune to 
witness. The sudden transitr^n we have undergone,* from 
civilized to savage life in less than a month, appears to me so 
strange, that I must long remember it as a remarkable incident 
in my travels. bout twenty five days ago, we were at Mus- 
soorie ; now, we find ourselves in the Ventre of a Chinese Tar- 
tar encampment, surrounded by Lamas, Tartar men, women 
and children, all screaming with delight at some little exhi« 
bitions of European sdeiice which we are showing off, such 
as striking a light WMth comfnon lucii^rs, and producing fire 
by iiie simple compression of air in a brass tube. One of flie 
Lamas is a fugitive from t be grartd Temple at Toling, and 
is living in a very capital tent made Tartar fashioll> In 
my boyish days, more than twenty years ago, a picture 
of a Chinese Tartaj’ encampment in the snow was femiliar to 
me — the shape of this tent I indentified in a i|oment,and the 
remembrance of its likeness flitted across my memory like a 
thing of }^sterday. We soon established a friendly acquaint. 
ance with this Tartar community, the members of which 
were the strangest looking human beings we had ever come 
across. We recognised two distinct races, one, generally 
called Booteeas, are dark colored and very hideous in ap- 
pearance. Many of them live in caves beyond the snowy 
range, and might be ju^ly classed as a gradation between 


* Thii^eucription of themselv# they munt have picked up at the vUlagei ofMana, 
Neetee, anf the few others on their route They were on their way down to winter at Josee- 
niuth, tlie metropolis of the Rawul, of •which a short Siccount is given in%nother page^ 
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the bear and the human race.* The genuine Tartars, on the 
contrary, are rather a good looking race, fafirish, with red 
cheeks, and sun-burnt complexion. They have broad fore- 
heads, features bordering on the Chinese, and wear very 
orthodox pigtails. The women, as in other countries, are 
ei^^'^ently gifteB with the spirit of curiosity. Familiarity 
does, undoubtedly, breed contempt, for before a quarter of 
an hour’s acquaintance, we found ourselves in danger of be- 
ing jostled and Jockied by ihaSe daughters of the wilderness. 
Some of them were very good looking, with piercing eyes, 
and arched eyebrows, one eyelash generally p. little more 
shut than the other, which gave a comical roguish expression 
to the countenance.*f“ Their frames are very powerful, and 
they are tall in stature, in fact I should be sorry to have 
a skirmish with them in case of verifying the old adage of 
“ catching a Tartar. ” The whole enrampinent had arrived 
only a fe^ days befoi^ us. They had crossed the snowy 
range by the Mana Pass, the crest of which is eighteen thou- 
sand feet above the level t>f the sea. You may fancy what 
cruel <1<&s must have been perpetrated by the Sikhs, to 
drive the inhabitants across a mountainous region like this, at 
the cominGncement of winter, where they had to wander for 
days through d^p snow, at such a height that human beings 
find it difficult to breathe; and where, for nearly a week’s 
journey, there is neither grass, nor shurb, nor tree. « In spite 
of all these obstacles, these sons and daughters of the desert 
have brought themselves in safety to our territories with their 

old men and little children, as well as their flocks and herds. 

• 

• The Booteeas reiide on both rides of the snowy ranpe. •• I'he traffic of the Province is 
“ divided into two brandies, first the sale of the produce of the hills, and secondly the car- 
“ rying trade with Tar tary ; this latter again panes tl^rough two hands, the Booteeas who 

•• hold direct intercourse with the Tartais, and the hill traders who furnish returns and 
“ receive the Tartar merchandize in barter ” Vide Traill’s Report on Kumaon 

t Their'faces are pictures of rude healtli , constant ex^sure gives them a g^ininge of 
bronze, 1 was nearly^aying brass, of which they also seem to possess a considerable prw 
portidH’ 
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They seem, truly, to have frames capable of enduring flie 
maximum of hnman suffering. One of them was an old patri- 
arch, certainly a hundred years of age, and is now bent 
almost doubld. In manhood, he must have been a perfect 
giant, for I never saw a man approaching his size and stature. 
Sheep, goonts, (hill ponies) and shawl wool goats 
scattered about the encampment. We purchased a few of 
the latter; they are beautiful creatures, and have at present 
a very fine coat of the celeb^ted Cashmere wool, ander 
their outer covering of long coarse hair; but I despaif of 
their reaching the plains alive, • 

After a long conversation with the head Lama, I took leave, 
making him a present of some lucifers, which seem to take 
the Tartar fancy above every thing else. They had never 
seen any European before. I received a few large scrolls of Thi- 
betan theology or literature from the Lama,* which 1 consider ^ 
a great curiosity. ^ The print 4s in goM on a thick kiad of paper 
varnished black, and is beautiful, although it looks as if a 
couple of centuries old. I had it explained to these Tartars that 
most probably our Government wcyild ere long he obhgsad to 
send Troops into their country, and drive out the Sikhs ; on 
this they set up a shout of joy. Through the medium of an 
intelligent Tartar merchant as interpreter, I |btained a great 
deal of very interesting information regarding this part of the 
Chinese F«mpire, the system of government, its Temples, Fort^, 
Rivers, Lakes and Mines. The Lama being a well educated 
man, told me a great deal regarding the literature, the temples 
and libraries of Thibet ; and the Tartar merchant, having tra- 
velled so much both there and in our territories, and being 
evidently a close observer from the remarks he made on the 
l atter, of the correctness of which I could judge. — I consider 

This gentleinan subsequently took up his winter quarters at Almora, and did not return 
to Tartary till early in June 1842, when he iMcompanied my friend, Captain Weller of the 
Engineerlf iipross the Hiramala by^he Oonta Dhoora Pass. He became sadly disquieted 
and irritated at the idea of the responsibility of havioif crossed the ce]es|jial barriers in eom- 
^ pany with a European, and behaved very badly to W— ^ 
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tlfeir information to be worthy of credit. The temple of Toling, 
by all accounts, must be a superb edifice. The images are of 
pure gold, as well as the whole of the ornaments. There are also 
several librariQs of Thibetan religious and literai^y works, the 
greater number printed or written in gold. The Sikhs have 
as^yet spared the temple, the idols and books, but plundered 
every thing else. About half a day’s journey beyond Tol- 
ing, is an iron suspension bridge over the Sutlege ; the time 
of it^^rection, they say, is known, or remembered. Here 
yon see we have libraries of printed books, and an iron suspen- 
sion bridge, aU which appear clearly, from researches made, 
to have been in existence, when Europe was sunk in the 
ignorance of the dark middle ages. Yet we talk about, and 
put in our chronological tables, the date of the invention of 
printing in Europe, and I suppose suspension bridges too. 
The credit of inventing rope bridges, I believe, in this coun- 
try, is givrn to a Mr. Shake spear, and they are called Sha- 
kesperian bridges. Rope bridges of this construction have 
been used in our own IJill territories for centuries, indeed 
fron;\.,^time immemorial.*. Many such fallacies have been ex- 
posed by travellers of the present day. The government of 
this part pf Chinese Tartary was vested in the Head Lama 
of Toling, why received his orders from the grand Lama 
of Thibet, residing at Lassa. The latter receives his orders 
for the administration of the Government of the , whole of 
Thibet and Chinese Tartary, direct from the Emperor of 
China, who resides, they say, at Ghinuk— Pekin 1 suppose. 
The whole of Thibet, indeed Chinese Tartary in general, 
goes by the name of “ Chota Cheen,” and China proper is 
called ‘‘ Burra Cheen.” From time to time, a few Chinese 

are sent by the Emperor, as guardians of the outposts of 

- ^ < — ■ 

* *' It ma.y be men tinned as a curious fact that the spirit blowpipe is to be met witli in 
“ Gurhwal, where it is sometimes used by goldsmiths, this instrument is composed of iron, 
« and filled with whisky distilled from rice, and when u^d it is placed on a br^ijr of burn- 
'•ing charcoal.” ^Traill’s Report. 

Itua invention must doubtless be of very ancient date. 
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fhis*immense Empire. The Chinese are described by my 
informants to be, what they are in every country to which 
they emig^rate, the most industrious race under the sun. 
They occupy their spare time in the mountains, snaring*, 
shooting and stufRng all kinds of birds and beasts, and 
collecting feathers tosend to China. The Tartar merchant tells 
me that the Chinese are as civilized a race as ourselves^ 
are very much beloved as masters by all the tribes subject 
to their rule. This is confirmed by what the Lama tells me, 
and is rather a curious fact. It is customary with us at the 
present time, to try to make the world believe that the whole 
Chinese nation is anxious for a change of masters ; but this I 
do not believe. The Sikhs are held in detestation by ^very 
surrounding nation. Wonders, however, will never cease. 

^ It does certainly appear to us an anomaly, when we consU 
der that, at the present moment, while our armies are invading* 
China to the Eastward, perhaps, now, destyying cities 
and devastating provinces Vith fire and sword, and the Wes- 
tern extremity of this overgrown JEmpire is being over-run 
by a horde *of semi-barbarians, the subjects of his gelestial 
majesty, the descendant of the sun and mopn, are pouring into 
our territories for refuge. The Tartars tell me it takes a year 
fora man to rea^h the capital of China, aiid two months to 
send a dispatch, Tartar fashion. 

The Fort of Chaprung, they describe as a place of consider- 
able strength^ built of stone, and containing an arsenal well^ 
filled with every description of arms and ammunition for 
the equipment of several thousand Troops ; it mounts five 
brass guns. Gurtope is also a place of some strength, with 
a Fort; it is situated beyond the Indus. The mountains 
about here contain gold mines, and the Tartar merchant tells 
me, they are more proifuctiveof the precious metal than is 
generally supposed. The salt mines lie between this and 
Upp*(^ Thibet, and are said to be inexhaustible. The traders 
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from our hill territories generally take money with them, 
when they go to Tartary, to purchase this necassary of life, — 
sometimes they get rice bartered for it, but Use demand is 
very limited. Common wool is also purchased largely in 
Tartary for the use of the natives of the Hills on this side, 
but the purchases are nearly all made by payment in money. 
The merchandize is conveyed across the Passes of the Hiin- 
mala on sheep and goats, of wliicli we have seen hundreds so 
employed in the course of a day*s journey. 

Being anxious to form a notion of the elevation and appear- 
ance of Chinee Tartary on desccndnig the Himmala on the 
North side, I made very particular enquiries of those people 
regarding it. Mana, w here we now are, is about eleven thou- 
sand feet above the sea ; the crest or ridge of the Mana Pass, 
from which the plains of Tartary are first visible, iseighfeejj. 
^’thousand feet, leaving an ascent of seveM thousand feet. The 
only way could think* of, for •making them comprehend 
wdiat I wanted, was to ask very pai ticiilaily -..s to the pro- 
portion whicli the descent .into the plains of Tartary, from 
the ridgti (Kauta) of the Pass, bore to the ascent* from Ma.na 
to the same spot. They said, the descent was not much more 
than half the ascent, so that taking if, even at two thirds, it 
would make thefidains on the North side upwards of thir- 
teen thousand feet above the level of the sea,*^ and yet they 
assure me that, at this elevation, not only do the inhabitants 
Jive without any inconvenience from the rarefaction of the 
atmosphere, but that grains of different kinds, including 
wheat, are produced without difficulty. There is no parallel 
to this, I imagttie, in any other part of the world. A mountain 
tract of very large extent and height with a table land a 
little lower, seems to raise up and retain within itself a much 


• 1 have been assured by those well qualified to judjfe, that Uiere is scarcely any part of 
this table land, with the exception of the rayine oPthe Sutlege river, much under 
sand feet, and most of the tract even above that. 
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dense attnosphene than aaingleliiU oftbesamedbriKljetii; 
fn proof of this, I can speah irom experieoee, havtii|f^v^Q^ 
VO turuii g' a single peak Iti. the Himmala of about 
thouc^rnd feat jn height^ with almost perpendicular si^i^ 
suffered much more from rarified jatmosphere^ than in along 
valley made by a river in the snowy range, at a h^ht of 
nearly sixteen thousand. The appearance in genemi of 
Chinese Tartary, is that of an immense plain, very rugged 
and bleak, interspersed with bills and deep ravine^ wbicli 
are the channels of the rivers. The climate they describe 
i jtcellent. • 

We very, mill'll rej^retted not having been able to leave 
Mnssoorie a few weeks earlier, because, if we bad reached 
diis place by the middle of September, we might have 
lienelrated into Chinese Tartary, by either the Mana or 
the Neetee Pass, an<J .seen Toliiig, Cliapruiig, Gurtope, thi 
gold tniuos, lake Mansrawur, ^nd many oilier places 
which Chinese jealousy has hitherto kept sealed up from 
European intercourse, I do not think we could have had 
any thing to fear from t’ i Sikhs (Singhs, the Chinese Tar- 
tars call them), had wc gone quite unarmed, and strictly 
avoided the discussion of all international politics. Not- 
withstanding the* lateness of the season, gwe bad almoat 
persuaded ourselves to attempt it. Doiibtless we could 
have “ paved our way*’ into Tartary ; but by the time 
we could have visited half the places worth seeing, every^ 
pass of the Hinunalainust have been closed, and we could 
not have returned to Hindoostan till next summer. The 
prospect of having to winter in Tartary, with thei other 
consequent risks, very quickly damped our exploring eii« 
thusiasm, and induced us to turn ohr becks . on such 
uugenial regions ; but ¥ parted with my friend, the Tartar 
memfaatit, under a promise o/ returning next sommer, and 
traveHiag all over Tartary with biip^ This fery un- 
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likdy to lake place : I am now tired of the mountavne, 
baving performed on foot about onethousand^miles through 
tbeuif in the course of two sojourns I have made in the 
I|faimala« 

, . My first journey, many years ago, was very propi- 
tious during my; two months’ walk. 1 had neither rain nor 
snoW ; while during the present one, exactly at the same sea- 
son of the year, we have, every second or third day, been 
either drenched with rain, or kept in perpetual alarm of being 
snowed in, on the high ridges we have had to pass over. On 
two or three occasions, we have just escaped it, and no more. 
For the last fifteen days, there has not been one, without 
heavy falls of snow on every mountain around us. 1 know 
not what kind of weather you may have had in the plains ; 
but in the hills, winter has set in most unseasonably. Pro- 
*bably you have had a rainy October, at least 1 should divine 
so. 

I fancy you are now pretty well tired of me, I have 
gone on with a rambling description of this part of bur 
travels, to a much greater length than I anticipated ; but 
you may cut and clip, and sift the wheat from the chaff, as 
you please, only don’t consign it to the Balaam box ; be- 
cause I know lo|s of Editors who would thankfully receive 
it, and laugh at you for your fastidiousness, besides paying 
the postage. If you fancy the thing, and ask for it, 1 may, 
perhaps, give you a compendium of my whole journal ; not a 
ponderous affai r like a book of logarithms, which some of 
the tours in the Himmalas very much resemble ; but just ade- 
ftultory sort cif sketch, without any of the airs of a three vo- 
lume manufacture. I have paid a visit during this journey 
to the temples of Kedar Nath and Budrinath ; the sight of the 
scenery of the former is sufficient to repay a year of labour 
tad toil to accomplish. I hope this may find its way to Al- 
luorab in about fifteen days. • ^ 
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* I had nleftTly forgot to tell you, that tho liurt* 
parts from £)hinese Tartary say, that an army of aa^i'teal 
thousand men, coomtanded by Chinese Officeil^ is comit^ 
down from t^Chota Cheen*’ to drire Sikhs* ^ 

Mans, I also forgot to mentioii, is only seven days’ |our- 
ney from Toliitg, eight from Ghaprutig, a&d about ^ tlieea 
from Gtirtope. 

CONTENTS OF CHAPTER II. 

' • • 

The Chinefle turn the tables ozr the Sikhs.*— The Himmala passes. — Craelty 
and ignorance of the Sikfa«.‘*^Singalar jealousy of the (^hinesc nation. — High 
estimation in Yrhich their Government is held to the uttermost limits of their 
possessions. 

The Chinese have at last been aroused from their le<* 
tliargy, and sent an army of their iiivincibles to stem the 
torrent of invasion.^ ^ The outside barbarians, the Sikhs^ 
are now, in their turn, flying like gheep before the victorious 
celestials. Thefr outposts^ have been cut up ; and Zori^wur 
Sftigh with the main body is retreating to Ladak ; endea- 
vouring* at tlie same time to treat with the Chinese for some- 
thing like honourable termj. The Chinese, as usual with 
barbarians, refuse to listen to any proposals whatever. The 
Emperor of Chiita treats with no one in hi^ own dominions. 
They tell Zorawur Singh that he has the choice of either 
flghting a battle, or going on retreating ; a course by 
which, with a powerful army in his rear, it is improbable he, 
or a single man of his followers, can ever reach Ladak. The 
Chinese are said to number about seven thousand men. 
Zorawur Singh is in a double dilemma, having been order* 
ed by his own durbar at Lahore, to be at Ladak by a certain 
date ; failing which he is to be sent down by Goolab Singh 
as a rebel for punishmeflt, in consequence of violating our 
Euiuaon territories, on tbeJ15th of October. You see that 
even lf«he had a chance with the Chinese, be would^ by de« 
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ill his retreat lon^ enough to give battle, incur the 
threatened, penalty ; the Lahore Government having pledge 
ed itself lo^i^ours to inflict severe punishment, should he not 
be,^; Ladak day named. The tinse allowed ( 

fargSt^exactly ; but 1 know it was scarcely sufficient for his 
retrt^i^''|jDveu without the Chinese at his heels. It is said, 
the lal^T have made a very masterly movement, and that the 
Sikhs must very soon be hemmed in on every side. If our 
quarrel* with China is not settled before next summer, we 
need not be surprised to see these same seven thousand 
Chinese give us;i little trouble. 1 know it is the custom for 
?dl you lowlauders, living under the protection of forts and 
great guns, “ worked quick and well,” to sneer at all idea 
of danger from Chinese invasion on this side. 1 know too, 
that the most deplorable ignorance prevails regarding these 
mountains and the passes into China, ^ which we suppose to 
be impracticable for an ar,my. I can only tell you that over 
ofUi pass alone, inerchamlise to the amount of almost two 
lakhs of rupees was transferred last year ; and I should tbiilk, 
whore that can be done, there could be litlle difficulty in 
passing over a considerable body of ligluly equipped troops. 
There are about six good passes altogether in our territories, 
, exclusive of sev|ral in Nepaul. The whole of Gurhwal and 
a great part of Kluinaoii might be plundered before our troops 
could even move; the Hill men would fly down to the plains 
Uke sheep, and carry with them a panic, which, if 1 mistake 
not, w oiild light up the torch of rebellion among many of the 
native powers. Fifty men and one small gun at each pass, 
would be sufficient to stop the progress of an army. 

1 shall be able very soon to send you some account of the 
trade between this and Chinese Tartary. The Kumaon trade, 
as well as the political importance^ of the Province, seems 
lo be greatly underrated. This^is a mistake, which I suspect 
wjUnotbeof long durationy^ judging from present^fairs. 
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* Perhaps jroti are not aware that tea and gold are aihoiig 
the imports fri>in Chinese Tartary, by the passes of the Him* 
ixiala ; of which more by and by. 

The last time 1 wrote to you, of 

communicating the news of the successful advance of the 
Chinese troops against the Sikh invaders, of Tkibel^and 1 
now take tlie opportunity, of letting }^ou know, that niy for- 
mer intelligence of theif movements has since been confirmed, 
as far as can be ascertained from the uncertain nature of 
our coinmimicattou with the countries beyond the passes, 
at this season of the year. • 

It is now certain that Zorawnr Singh himself, and the 
main body of his troops have been attacked, and lost a num- 
ber of men. 7’here are about fifteen of them who fled, and 
made good their road across the Ilitnrnala, who are now in the 
Ktimaon territory, oi^ (Jieir way to Almorah ; where they are 
to be lodged in the fort, until orders. are receiverj from Go- 
vernment for their final disposal. There can be little doubt 
oftheir being set at liberty, as a matter of course. They 
must have suffered dreadfully on their journey ; the passes 
were all closed for a month back for every ordinary purpose, 
and it is most astonishing how they could have managed to 
reach this side hi fiafety ; but I suppose, terror of the Chi- ^ 
nese and their own cowardice accomplished* what prudence 
and courage would never have wnderlakeii. 

The Sikhs are doubtless, ere now, undergoing a well, 
merited retribution for the cruelties they inflicted on the un- 
oflendiiig Tartars during the late invasion, in plundering 
them of every thing, and then driving them from their homes 
and country, lam sure no one can feel the least regret at 
the retaliation ; for never was there a more unwarranted, or a 
more wanton aggression^than that of the Sikhs, in their in- 
vasion of Thibet. 1 cannot help holding them in the same 
kind detestation as the Tartars do ; I think they are a na^ 
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tiaA\>farrogfant, cowardly robbera, and the moat cruel and 
ignorant <|ir all the civ^iiized nations of Hindoostan* The val- 
ley of is an exiatirig- evidence of these assertions ; 

and in pro^ifiipihefit^ extreme ignorance in general, it is a 
feet, that Zorawur Singh started from Ladak, with a vague 
sort of notion that he would in e few weeks reach Lassa, and 
be able to plunder it, having heard that it was a place of im- 
mense wealth and resources. His astonishment was great, 
when, at the end of summer, he found himself not one-third of 
the way to the capital of Thibet, with his opponents gather- 
ing strength in every direction. His attack on Chaprung, 
followed up by the capture of Toling and Giirtope, were 
merely preparatory to the grand object of his unprincipled 
expedition, which was the pillage of Lassa. So much for his 
geographical knowledge ; and he is considered to be superior 
1o most of his countrymen of the saipe class. My last ac- 
counts repoyt that his retreat to Ladak is now cut off in every 
way, not only by the Chinese troops, but also by the extreme 
severity of the present winter, which of itself, I am assured, 
cannot fail of proving the destruction of every man of his 
band. The Chinese are not very celebrated for wasting 
human life in battle, where it is possible to avoid it ; and 1 
think it most probable, that they will now Itave the elements 
to do the work oT destruction. Thus must the last vestige of 
the Sikh invasion of China disappear, and in a few years it 
, will be talked of among the Tartars, as a tale of by-gone days. 

1 think the consequences cannot fail of being advantageous 
to our interests, as far as the intercourse of the two na- 
tions is concerned ; as so many of the Tartar refugees have 
found in our territories, during' their misfortunes, that pro- 
tection against their invaders, which their own Government 
for the time were unprepared to affovd them ; and they, un- 
doubtedly, must return to their own country with more 
liberal and enlightened notions of the character and pvidcipies 
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of * the British Indian empire. They have hitherto been 
taught by thfir rulers to consider China as all powerful 
among the Asiatic nations, and to look upon ever^rptlier with 
contempt and suspicion. Nothing cithei; bas>i|s^er been done, 
on our party to correct these impressions, owing to the wise 
policy of ovir Gove rumen t in avoiding, as much as possible, all 
such intercourse with Tariary as might attract the at- 
tention of the Chinese Government to our frontier on the 
Flimmala side. None of our Officers have ever had apy offi- 
cial communications with those of China in this quarter, and 
neither party appear to have sought for it. JThe passes over 
the Hiinmala have, in consequence of our taking up a kind of 
neutral position, been virtually under the control, and in 
the possession, of the Thibet Government. Any courteous 
overtures, on the part of any of our Officers, towards a more 
friendly intercourse, have been received in the usual way^ 
and answered as iniglit be expected. “We do not recog- 
nise any Goverifliient beyond our own frontier ; wo assure 
you, we are quite ignorant of any, you and yours ; we per- 
mit the traffic of your native merchants to be carried on in 
our territories, and every thing is conducted to their satis^ 
faction ; but as for any proposals for intimacy, which might 
inveigle us into ^n acknowledgment of your right to be 
treated as a nation independent and equal, we wish you 
may get them.’’ You can here trace the effects of our long 
continueU degradation in tlie estimate of the Chinese nation, 
arising from the character of our mercantile dealings with"" 
them to the eastward. You are quite aware that they have 
never had any proof of our national honour or^ principles at 
Canton, beyond our own bare assertions: our systematic 
encouragement of a contraband trade, and our readiness in 
submitting to every insi*lt they have been pleased to heap 
upon us, could not have a tendency to correct such impres- 
sionsC^ Every insult shewn to us, has doubtless appeared to 
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the * Chinese people as a punishment inflicted for breaking 
their laws; and our never resenting them, has Ijeen construed 
into an aekMOwIedginent of their justice, as well as of our 
own weakness'^ a natipii. No Goveriiiiient or people, so fas- 
I 0 ious of cereiiioiiy as tlie Chinese, could ever be brought to 
understand the e.ypediency of a strong nation allowing itself 
to be trampled upon and insulted by a weak one. It need 
not then create much surprise to find, that the inhabitants of 
the iqountains, residing neai\jhe passes of the Himmala 
within our own territories, look upon China as a iniich 
greater nation , than England. There is scarcely a ques- 
tion 3011 can put to them, or a wish that you can ex- 
press, or a suggestion that you can make on any sub- 
ject, that is not instantly answered with “ Cheen ka hookni 
nuheen ”-“(uo orders from China) ; and if you attempt to 
‘^argiie the mutter wiili them, they look upon you as a mad- 
inan. The Chinese officers conduct llieniselves with fireat 
kiti^dness and itidulgeuce towards the merchants engaged 
in the trade on both si<les of the passes, which, as I said be- 
fore, are virtually in their possession. One of the Viceroys 
proceeds every summer to the principal pass, and opens it 
with all due ceremony; till which time not a man from either 
side would dare to cross. Indeed, takiug.jt altogether, this 
ramificaiion of rfieir Goveniinent seems to be well adapted 
to the coaditi(»ii of the people ; and, instead of viewing it with 
the conienipt which is so fashionable at the present day, I am 
inclined to view it w'ith an eye of admiration. The life and 
soul of their Government appears to be hundohuat' ; every 
subjei't of the enijilre feels the arrangements of his rulers to 
be unquestionable ill wisdom, in their regard for life and 
property; and they all feel confident of a paternal solicitude 
and w atchfulness, on the part of tte Emperor, against any 
palpable oppression of the subordinate Viceroys. A gentle- 
man of the Civil Service at Aimorab, who is intimaje«y ac- 
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quaiiited with the countries beyond the passes, has mentioned 

to me many nfost surprising* instances of the almost incredible 
strictness of surveillance exercised by the higher Chinese 
Officers at Pekin, over the Governors of their Provinces,^ 
and distant colonies, if you may so call them. 

It is my firm belief that, from th»' long* experience they 
have had of the good working of fheir own Government, 
while other nations and kingdoms have been tlic prey of 
revolutions and civil wars, aftd their general want of^ know- 
ledge of the rest of the world, they are now arrayed against 
us in war, in real undisguisetl ig*!iora!ice of our great power, 
and our high standard in the scale of nations ; and it is to be 
hoped we may ere long succeed in getling better acquainted 
with each other, altlioiigh it is to be feared not without a de- 
plorabh; w aste of human life. 1 should predict our bijeominj^ 
the l>est ol friends, colifd we once open their eyes to a just 
know ledge (d’ oiw position ffmong iia/ions, and coirvince them 
thqt we are ii(»t a horde of piratical rovers and a public nui- 
sance to all respectable nations I ikt* themselves. This is their 
opinion of us at the court of Pekin ; and for a century back 
we have been doing all we could, by self-degradation, to 
confirm them in jtlie very bluiuler for which ive are now 
chastising them. For this reason it is to he »Jjoped, that we 
shall succeed in retrieving, or rather establishing*, our cha- 
racter with tliem 111 as merciful a manner as may be con- 
sistent witli firmness and national honour. 

The Thibet troops, or Militia as you call them, w hich liave 
been sent against Zorawar Sing, do not seem to stand very 
high in your estimation as warriors ; but the fact is we 
know little or nothing about them. They are part of the same 
class of troops, which, iuiformer years, invaded and humbled 
the Goorkha power to such a d^ree, that no other power is now 
held irCsRich dread by this nation of soldiers as C-hina. The 
very name of China is with them equivalent ft) “obly 
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tremble,” and the sharpness of the Chinese scimitar has be- 
come proverbial in Nepal. 1 do not look upon -the fact of the 
Tartars having fled from the Sikhs as any proof of their want 
of courage, for they had no leader, which, to such a nation, is 
the most essential of all the elements of war ; and they were, 
besides, completely taken surprise by their cowardly in- 
vaders. The Sikhs too are dastardly and unworthy enemies ; 
and the terror of their cruelties was suflicient, for a time, to 
disarm the courage of a pastora^ nation like Tartary. Look at 
Chaprung, where they assured me that the Chinese Govern- 
or, faithful to fiis trust, made a short hut gallant resistance, 
and after cutting down two or three of the Sikhs with iiis 
own hand, he was captured anil butrhertMl in cold blood. 

CONTENTS OF OHAPTEll lU 

c 

Commopoo^mfint of a Himmal/i — Tlonte selected. —Bad com-' 

raen^einent. — Fine vie'w of tlio Aglar valley 

My short account of tin? Himinala Passes is not yet quite 
complete;' but as I promised you a brief abstract of ray pil- 
grimage to the far-famed shrines of Kedar Nath and Rudree 
Nath, I sifall now try to perform that promise. You w ill 
observe that 1 lj<ive altered my notes from the form of a 
Journal, in which they were originally written, and given 
them to you in the shape of Letters, which 1 think* the be.sfc 
adapted for conveying an idea to yon of a rambling journey 
like mine. 1 found also that my original notes were too 
lengthy for the general reader ; and having on that account 
to write them over again, I took the opportunity of abridg- 
ing them, as well as altering their form. In case some of 
your matter-of-fact readers sliouldcsuspect me of belonging 
to the Hindoo religion, from my calling my journey a pilgrim- 
age, I take the opportunity of denying it, and ^liuring 
tllat 1 ^fas not a party to any of rites and ceremo* 
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uies connected with the worship of Siva and Vishnoo. 1 have 
often been asfcbd about the utility of gratuitously undertak- 
ing so much labour ! 

My objects iu making such a protracted pilgrimage, are 
known only to myself, and your matter-of-fact readers are 
not entitled to any explanation. I had mailed out for my- 
self a route of about eight hundred miles on foot, and I was. 
by no means, ignorant of the difRculties, the dangers, and the 
fatigues inseparable from its ficcompliKhmeiit. Many years 
ago 1 had crossed the Hiininala in another direction, jour- 
neying almost to the Thibet frontier, and returned, after per- 
forming on foot about six hundred miles, so exhausted with 
fatigue, that I promised myself never to do the like again. 

I was easily tempted, however, to be inconsistent on this 
occasion; being a lover of every kind of mountain sceneryf 
a lover of sport, of \^lfich there appeared every reasonable 
prospect — in short, on principle, an advocate for* travelljiig, 
wl|ich comprehends all the others. Travelling, 1 think, en- 
livens the mind with habitual cheerfulness, and increases the 
variety of our conceptions. The contemplation of the stu- 
pendous works of nature leads us to imbibe a taste for pur- 
suits, which other\\Mse might not have suggested *tliemselves 
tons; it inspires us with resolution to overooiiie difRculties, 
and combat with adversity ; it gives renewed vigour to the 
body, anfl softens the heart and mind ; and awakens asso- 
ciations, which, by directing our thoughts more impressively 
towards the first great cause, give us fortitude to bear dis- 
appointments and afflictions, and furnish nei}^ impulses to 
the anxious and inquiring mind. These 1 look upon os the 
advantages of travelling • and leave to such of your read- 
ers as may think it worfli while, to find out which of them 
I went in search of. Cui bono ? 

A f^rty of three, inclusive of self, left Mussooree about 
the end of September last year, prepared for a journl^y^-HHtt* 
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three months in the Snowy range, from near Gungootree to 
the Nepaul frontier. Extensive preparations of every kind 
had to be made, as you may imagine, when 1 tell you that 
our camp mustered about a hundred men, for whom, dur- 
ing our journey, wc had to provide food and supplies of 
every kind. I aksure you this was a matter of no small 
anxiety altogether ; for you must remember, that 1 had to be 
prepared against sickness, and accidents of every descrip- 
tion, which, in travelling in * the Hirnmala, are common 
enough, besides tbe mere precautions necessary against 
starvation. With such a number of men for carrying our 
baggage too, (about 75), you will be rather surprised, I 
dare say, to be told that I was so hard pressed for convey- 
ance, as to be compelled to leave behind a great number of 
articles, w'hich, under ordinary circumstances, you would 
consider indispensable. A man who is anxious to learn a 
little of geology must be hard pushed indeed, when lie has 
to avoid the encumbrance even of a w ork of three volumes on 
that science. This was the case with me, and there was no 
help, for no inducement that We could hold out would tempt 
more hill-porters to take employment with us. The beards 
grease mail ia had overrun the hills around Mussooree like a 
pestilence, ami sr'ruck terror to the hearts of all. I believe ac- 
counts of this absurdity have already been published repeat- 
edly, so I need not say any thing about it. Mussooree, too, 
you have seen, and intend giving an account of I have been 
lold, and it could not be in better hands. After bidding 
adieu to many a friend at this place, but more particularly 
at the Hirnmala Club House, we made a start of it up the 
Laiidour Hill, on the top of which we came steadily to anchor 
with our friend Sandy D., wdio gav^ us the stirrup cup and 
his best wishes for a prosperous journey. After this cere- 
mony which, by the bye, is not one of Hindoo pilgrinwr^e, we 
a last look of this mixed scene of gaiety, pleasure, beau- 
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ugliness and scandal, where 1 had spent about a cou{}le of 
months with an esteemed friend, in one of the most delightful 
residences of the sanatariiim ; and bade adieu for a long 
period to all civilized society. The cxtrs^ordinary figure 
we cut on our departure, altogether, is not easy to describe. 
The strange mixture of people that accontpanied us ; men 
from the Snowy range ; from all parts of the hills and plains, 
down even to Madras ; from the Punjab and Cashmere; the 
variety of light camp equipment and supplies ; implements 
of warfare for the destruction of the feathered, the four-foot- 
ed and the furred tribes, made^n exbibitioA not to be often 
paralleled. We had not forgotten implements to cut out roads 
where necessary ; accordingly we could turn out a very fair 
display of spades and pickaxes, hatchets, saws, and such 
like ; having, at llie same tune, a rather watchful eye to some 
very peculiarly constfwcted bridges over mountain torrents, 
which we knew^we had to encounWEJi*, I had laid* in a good 
supply of ropes to assist us*in case of need. We might Have 
passed muster as an exploring painty going to the interior of 
a newly discovered country, or wandering in search of a laud 
in which to settle. 

There arc two routes from Mussooree to Kedar^ath, viz., 
an easy one, by Teeree and Sreonuggur, up^the valley of the 
Madaganee river (Kcdar Guiiga); but it is a very circuitous 
one, andHhe valleys are supposed to be unhealthy in the ex- 
treme, until November. The one I took in preference, led us 
across all the high chains of mountains situated under the 
Snowy range, by which, even when crossing the rivers, we 
were able to keep at a much higher elevation above the sea, than 
by the other route; and the chances of escaping sickness there- 
by, were so much more* ^11 our favour. The first part of our 
first day’s journey was along the high road to Sreenug- 
gur, the ^Landour range ; and after about five miles 
we came suddenly on a gorge by which we hajj^. ^ 
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descend to our encamping ground. This gorge affords to 
the traveller a very fair specimen of the faculties for 
which he has to be prepared ; it is very abrupt, nar- 
row and precipitous, and it looks at first as if it defied your 
further progress, except by throwing yourself headlong 
down it. Here <oo another discouraging prospect opened 
upon us ; the rain coiniiienced falling in torrents, which I 
could not help looking upon as very ominous of our future 
journej. Before a quarter of hour had elapsed, i think, 
we had all enjoyed our first tumble on the slippery ground, 
and 1 lamed my Self quite enough to keep iny recollections 
of it alive fora week to come. In the evening we reached 
a small village called Belee, and encamped for the night. 
On the 24th September we started, with a steep ascent before 
us, and having surmounted it, we went along the ridge 
parallel to a river below us, called "the Aglar, a tributary 
of the Jninira, for a few mibs ; after which descended to 
it, ahd continued up its valley to the village of filial. 

Before descending to the^ Aglar river, there is a beautiful 
view of the mountains on the opposite side of the valley ; they 
are studded with villages, and covered over with cultivation, 
and the bottom of the valley looks from a distance like a 
garden. Many of the small villages were perched high up- 
on the inouniaiiis ; and giving the iinuginatiou a little scope, 
bore the appearance of bee-hives more than any thing else. 
Rice is extensively cultivated in the valley of the Aglar, and 
is a very productive crop. The river affords irrigation to 
any extent with the greatest facility for this, as well as for 
the wheat crops, which in winter are cultivated largely. The 
produce is all conveyed to the Landour markets ; and 1 am 
assured that the extensive sale there Jfor every kind of field 
crops, has been the cause of a general increase to cultivation, 
and consequent addition to the comforts of the peqpile for 
many daysjurrney around. 
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» CONTENTS OF CHAPTER IV. 

Stumble on Nirfnee Tal, a beautiful lake. — Beauty of the scenery. — Abuit> 
dance of game. — Surprise at its former obscurity. — Unwilling guides to it. 

Havingr nccidentally seen a notice in the 'Calcutta 
lishman, of3lst December, of the discovery of a lake in the 
vicinity of Almora ; and thinking it probable* from some of the 
particniars mentioned, that the Editor may have been sup- 
plied with the information by some one to whom either of 
our party of three, who visit&d the interesting spot in No- 
veinlier, may have mentioned it in the course of conversa- 
tion, I <ake this opportunity of sending you a few lines on the 
subject, by way of correcting one or two mistakes which 
have crept into the account given in that paper. You know 
I intended sending you a full account of i<, but unfortunately 
I am compelled to disappoint you, having lost my origiiiaL 
notes on this part oAny travels; so you must be satisfied 
with the following verv brief sketch.’ * 

The lake is situated on the range of mountains overhang- 
ing the plains, called the Gagiir, abd is distant about 35 miles 
from Almora. Its hciglit above the level of the sea is 6,200 
feet; this 1 ascertained by repeated trials of the thermometer 
in boiling water, Tyhich shewed temperature of 202^ Fahren- 
heit. It is slightly curved in shape, about to IJ miles in 
length, and its greatest breadth, I should say, about three 
quarters *of a mile. The measurement, or rather calculation 
of distances, by the bye, it must be remembered, is highly de- 
ceptive in mountain scenery. The water is as clear as crys- 
tal; a beautiful little stream, supplied from the^spripgs of the 
overtopping mountains, is continually running into it, and a 
smaller one flowing out of it, at the opposite extremity. The 
depth must be trcfaendcus, as the banks below the water’s le- 
vel shelve down almost perpendicular as far as the eye can 
reachtwin fact, they are a continuation of the precipitous moun- 
tain sides around the lake. The outlet is through^a iiarrow^^gcrijc^* 
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of solid rock) which is so hard and durable as to have resisted}, 
for the ages that have passed since the formation of the lake, 
the action of the running water which fplls over the ledge ; and 
but for such a barrier, this fine sheet of water must long ago 
have disappeared, and its site become a deep ravine, better un- 
derstood ill the hi\'ls by the name of a kud. An undulating- 
lawn, with fi great deal of level ground, interspersed with occa- 
sional clumps of oak, cypress (not willows), and other beautiful 
trees, continues from the marg'.n of the lake, for upwards of a 
mile, up to tlie base of a magnificent mountain standing at the 
furtlier extreme of this vast amphitheatre : and the sides of the 
lake are abo bounded bv splendid hills an(, peaks, whicdi are 
thickly wooded down to the water’s edge. In one direction, 
you see amouiitaiu side adorned with clumps of most stately 
cypress trees ; the height of many of them must be at least a 
hundred and fifty feet, and all as strai^t as an arrow, The 
branches and foliage droop slightly*' towards th^ ground, and are 
«o arranged as to make the tree appear a perfect cone. One 
of a small size which had fallen down, I found to measure a 
hundred and two feet. On the undulating ground between the 
highest peak and the margin of the lake, there are capabilities 
for a race course, cricket ground, &c. See., .and building sites 
ill every direction, sufficient for a large town. Beautiful 
roadN for riding and driving, might be easily constructed for 
the entire circumference of the lake ; and thousands of plea- 
sure boats might be kept constantly skimming on its surface. 
It is only one good long day’s journey from the plains, which 
you look down upon from the southern peaks, exactly as you 
look upon llie theDlioon from Mussooree, 

My friend W., of the Engineers, accompanied me to the top 
of one of the peaks to ascertain this point. * The road, or ra- 
ther path downwards, appears easy, although from every 
other quarter the approach seems very difficult. Ther^ad by 
we came up the bed of the Khyrna river, was about as 
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h&dl as any J '"‘ver in the bills; and the^tberoneby wittek 
Irf>tnni -d t 0 Almora, via Rarngnrh buia^alow, stUl w^im 
The turaee, below this lake, compared with the Almora one, is 
mf': i and if you take Uieroad by Kota and Gbdkeea, into the 
j uiabaU district, it may be passed at all seasonsof the year, 

/ ^allle as ♦be Pinjore Dhoon, or the De 5 rrah Dhoon. Some 
ihe peaks toweiing over the lake must be upwards of nine 
!«ousaiid feet in height above the sea, and are so magnificent 
‘ jjpearance. tlvat you are ivady to imagine yoursefr in the 
uv* range. Tins seemefl to be the opinion of the natives as 
\v\ as oursel* es . as m o had sent a chupprassy tor the pur- 
. ^ (' searcbiig' out the haunts of the chamois, and be re- 
t unted say diat tlie^^ ivere abundant, but that it would 

Xiv^y cted iluys to find out the ground in such extensive 

10 Miutaui tne iiko of which he declared he before had never 
sfi(;n beyond the bounds of the snowy range. The forests 
arc intersected m ^dl directions with highways ma^e by count- 
less herds cfdeej , Thejurao(lhe largest of the red deer 
tribe), dir chamo: « and all other*auimals of tbeir kind, are 
swarruinu’. The printf? of some of the jiirao shew them to be 
perfect monsters in size ; and the pheasants appear so coai- 
luun, that, 1 «aHsiire you, we had absolutely to drive them off 
our encamping ground. > 

Tile name of this lake is Nainee Tal ; and after what 1 have 
said, on4 naturally asks, wky this range of nsoun tains wasnet 
originally selected £or the erection of a Saoatarium, instead 
of the bleak hills and rugged precipices of Laudour and Mus- 
sooree ? Abundance of wood, of the finest i^ater, of level 
ground, and other requisites for building to any extent ; ca- 
pabilities for miles of beautiful roads for Tiding and driving, 
so much wanted in every other part of the Himmala ; with a 
magnificent sheet of water both for ornament and for use, 
wher4|he manly exercise of rowing and sailing might have 
been indulged in with such advantage to invalids t ali'thvfiv* 
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•are certainly extraordinary recommendations ; and yet their 
existence even appears to have been almost unknown up to 
the time of my visit to the lake; no European then residing 
in Kumaofi had* seen it, and I have been unable to discover 
more than three visiters to it, since the province came into 
our possession. Possibly there may have been one or two 
more ; althotig'h the probabilities are much ag^ainst it, con- 
sidering the obscurity to which such a wonderful place ap- 
pears to have been consigned, t^he natives certainly shewed 
the greatest reluctance to guide us to the lake, by pleading 
entire ignorance of its locality ; at the same time that we had 
convincing proof of its being as well known to all die liill men 
within several days’ journt*y, as the fact of the snn shining at 
noon day. On reaching the lake, we found that on the level 
ground a fair was held every year, and evidently one of great 
resort. In (he centre of the market site is erecicd a very 
large swing*^ of most substunti<il donstructiop, with massive 
iron chains suspended from it. 1 could get no information 
regarding the purpose for ivhich this fair is held, every one 
of (he hill luep looked mysterious on any thing connected with 
Nainee Tal. On iny return to Almora, I endeavoured to 
have some light thrown on the subject, but without much suc- 
cess. My friend* Mr. B., of the Civil Service, to whom 1 am 
indebted for iiuich that is interesting, and who is more iiiti- 
^.raately acquainted with the hill people and the hill resources 
than any one it had previously been my fortune to meet, sug- 
gested that lakes in general bore a sacred character among the 
natives, and that he believed Nainee Tal to rank so high, that 
they were anxious to avoid its pollution by strangers. It struck 
me and iny friend W. that very probably it might be the 
scene of some rites, or ceremonies, or brgies, which the natives 
wished to conceal from the knowledge of the local Officers 
of Government. Another solution of the mystery is,‘^how- 

feasible, aud^ added to the suggestion of Mr. B., is likely. 
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t think, to be the true one. Mr. Trail, the late Commk^ 
sioner of Kilmaon, who is said to have paid a visit to this 
lake many years ago, it is well known, possessed the most ex- 
traordinary influence among the natives of the hills, and en- 
tertained peculiarly illiberal ideas regarding the influx of 
European visiters into the Province. This feeling of jeal- 
ousy, it is notoriou^^ he carried to an incredibly absurd 
extent ; and I would venture to say, and I am sure many 
will bear me out in the asseVtion, that he did his best to con- 
ceal the existence of such a place as Nainee TaK from all 
Europeans; knowing well that once seen, it could not fail 
of being selected as a site for the erection of a Sanatariiim. 
Any one conversant with bis system of administration in 
Kumaon will understand meat once, and feel convinced how 
easy it was for him to successfully conceal it from the know^k 
ledge of Europeans ;*^and it must be remembered that his 
orders to the imtives with*tbis view, were peculiarly agree- 
able to their own wishes. I have heard anecdotes of Mr. 
T.’s jealousy of European travellers, which exceed even that 
pf the Chinese ! The late Mr, Shore acted, when in the 
Dhoon, on the same principle, and was accustomed to call the 
influx of European visiters to Mussooree and Landour, 

a public calamity” “ a Pindaree invasior*>” &c. A change 
has coii|e over the spirit, of the dream in Kumaon, for, at 
this moment, more liberality is practised in its administra- 
tion, than in any other part of the country where I have 
travelled. 

I mentioned before, our having a most unwilling guide 
on our trip to Nainee Tal; and we had to use something 
like gentle violence to prevent him misleading us.* We 
were too old travellers bn the Himmala to be very grossly 

* The trick of the hill men pretending .ignorance of a road is a very 
commoif one, particularly where a few coolies are likely to be required, 
at a time when they would rather not leave their homes. 
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deceived in the appearance of mountains where a lake was 
likely to be situated, and the streams were in ftome manner 
a i^uide to it. He took us up a considerable ascent clearly 
in the wrong direction ; so suspecting him of misleading us 
wilfully, we adopted the excellent plan of giving him a heavy 
stone to carry, till* he could discover the right one. The hill 
men are generally great simpletons, and are very easily 
made to betray themselves. If you ever go to Nainee Tal 
with a guide who professes neVer to have seen the place, 
the folkming is the recipe for making him find it out. Put 
the big stone on bis head, and tell him he has to carry it to 
Nainee Tal, where there are no stones, and to be careful not 
to let it fall and break, because 3^011 require it there ; and, 
with the view of getting relieved of his load, he will soon 
admit that there is no scarcity of stones at the spot, a fact 
which lie could not have known withouT, having been an eye 
witqesS of if. We relieved tlie gentleman of+iis burden after 
a mile’s walk, and heard no more of his ignorance of the 
road. The hill men are also* very egregious block-heads. I 
was much amused with an anecdote of the first cliiinsy 
attempt of one of them at embezzlement. He was sent by 
his master with a few rupees to pay to a •bunneea. These 
rupees were of thf) new King William coinage ; and he return- 
ed not long after, with a similar number of copper jSounter- 
feits in his hand, of the old Fu ruck abadee coinage, declared 
bad ! He had exchanged them at some forger’s store, forget- 
ting altogether the difference in shape, and his consequent 
inevitable conviction. 

It would take a month to explore the magnificent scene- 
ry around the Nainee Tal. It is by far the most beautiful 
sight I have witnessed in the courSeof a fifteen hundred 
miles walk in the Himmala ; my recollections of it jwe so 
vivid, and likely to remain so impressed on the memory, that 
X^dbtnot onsome future occasion I shall be induced to 
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pjiy it a less butried visit than my last.-«^Go thou and do 
CONTENTSfOF CHAPTER V. 


Come in sigUt of the Bageerat, a branch of the Ganges^. — Bageerut a saint 
and a teetotaller. — Rope bridge over this river. — Fine toon trecs.—Pick up 
a volunteer for service, — Attacked by the Deyra Dhoon fever.— Serious predi- 
cament.— Try th« Dundee. — New kind of team to drive. — Its success. — Storm 
of thunder and rain. — Uncomfortable situation. 


2bth Sept . — We had to ascend the high ridge of hills in 
which the Aglar river has iti^ source, and afterwards make 
about an equal descent on the opposite side, to the village of 
Bekoola ; nothing of sufficient interest to commit to paper 
having occurred! This ridge separates the Aglar and the 
other small tributaries of the Jumna from the Bageeruti 
Gunga (Ganges.) 

26//* We now came in sight* of the sacred Ganges,* 

or rather the branch (ff it which is patronized by his snowy 
Majesty, the riv^r God Gufigp, who resides near trungoojree 
in a delightfully cool mountain climate, highly creditable to 
his taste and judgment. It is called Bageerut by the natives 
of the hills, and not Bhaghirathi, as you sometimes see it re- 
corded in the works of the wise men, writing books fur the pur- 
pose of getting fellowships of Royal Societies, &c. I suppose 
they must know best, but I have always foumj the pronuncia- 
tion accufding to the simpler and easier spelling, to be more 
intelligibfe to the natives. Indeed you seldom find them under- 
stand any names of rivers or places, if pronounced as you see 
them in maps. Bageerut was a thirsty man of sanctity w ho 
introduced teetotalising, as a punishment I suppose among the 
great Hindoo saints, many thousand years ago. In a fit of 
this new virtue, he drank the sources of the river dry at one 
pull, but having again rekinted, it was subsequently honoured 
with his cognomen. You see there is nothing new under the 
sun : — ^{'eetotalism is clearly as old as the hills, and Bageerut 
must have been a strong supporter of it, to.be imfiiced to driiik 
. »uch a quantity of dirty water, when he might by a few day’s 
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exertion in locomotion, have crossed the snowy range and filled 
himself with the veritable rosy wine made from the grapes of 
Kunawur, the vineyard of trans>Himmala Tartary. Our view 
from the brink of the mountains overhanginof this river, was 
very extensive, but not very picturesque. The hills arc bleak 
and deficient in fbrest scenery. We had a few hours of steep 
and toilsome descent, to the banks of the holy river ; the chan- 
nel of which is at a very low elevation above the sea, compared 
with tliose of the minor streams^ I do not suppose the height 
of it could be above two thousand five hundred feet. The 
(Stream is large and fearfully rapid, and we had to cross it by a 
peculiarly constructed suspension bridge made of grass ropes, 
about three hundred feet span. I must try to convey to you 
some notion of the appearance and principles of a bridg e of this 
•construction— first three of these grass ropes are stretched 
from tree to tree on the opposite bank^, and made as tight as 
possible. M^'liey require to be nearly four» hundred feet in 
length. Next, three more similar ropes are stretched paralell 
to them, at the distance of about four feet apart ; then 
vertical ropes, in length varying from three, to six and eight 
feet, are suspended from these bearing ropes. The vertical 
ropes are then brought together and rountj spars, like a boat 
bamboo, are se<mred to them the whole way along. On these 
single spars you have to walk across, holding on by hands, 
on the suspension and vertical ropes as may be most conve- 
nient. When you come to the centre of this apparatus, the 
swing becomes terrific ; and every glance you take at the 
raging torrent below you, instead of conveying to you any 
’ feeling of security, only serves to create an impression on 
your mind, that the miserable affair on which you are creep, 
ing along at a snail’s pace, with a countenance not exactly 
an index of courage at the particular moment, is running 
away from you up the stream, at the rate of at least fifty 
iuiles an hour. It is a very nervous invention I assure you, 
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aiid you need to endow yourself with a stubborn feeling* of 
indifflm^nce to danger, to adiuit of your crossing it with any 
thing like comfort. It took us a good many hours to get 
all our baggage and camp followers crossed over. We 
halted here the following day. 

27//i Sept . — Halted to allow a little time for some men left 
behind at Miissooree, to.join us, with a few more articles 
necessary for our journey. The valley of the Bageerut is 
beautifully cultivated with tlf^most luxuriant crops of rice i 
ever remember seeing. We were encamped under a grove 
of splendid Toon trees, any one of which would be a great 
prize to us in the plains. A number of villages are in sight ; 
the nearest being Kliand and Cham, the Zemindars of which 
possess the proprietary right of the rope suspension bridge 
(called jhoola) we had crossed. Tlie villagers carried ouu 
baggage across, reliev«hig our regular hill porters from their 
burdens, fis they, are not suf)posed !o be sufficient!^ practised 
in spar walking to be trusted. I suppose the real secret was 
the temptation of a f^w rupees, which we had to pay for this 
and the hire of the bridge. Some Sahib logue bad crossed a 
couple of years ago and paid a certain sum, and we had to 
follow their example of course. Any thing once done in the 
hill villages by a sahib becomes for ever a fiyed and immuU 
able custom ; and so tenacious are the natives of these 
customs that even should they, on any occasion, succeed in 
imposing grossly on a traveller in the matter of supplies, &c., 
sold to his camp, the next visiter to the same spot has either 
to submit to the same, or be inundated with the inhabitants, 
all frantic with grievances of tyranny and pillage. Altoge- 
ther the natives of the bills far excel those of the plains in the 
fabrication of complaintis^ which have little or no foundation. 
They are, 1 think, the most fickle and chang'eable race 
under the sun. 1 was highly amused at the coolness with 
which one of the villagers, a goodly/ stout fellow, catfie to 
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me io request that i wouM appoint hiia my head orderiy, 
during the trip to Kedar Natlu Being already pg|^ided 
witli three of the genus^ I suggested to him that he should 
take service as a porter, as we were still short of hands for 
our baggage, and had consequently to depend on picking 
up, every day, a few additional, froja the villages we passed 
tlirougb. You never saw a man look so disgusted as he 
did at the suggestion ; his indignation seemed to have no 
bounds ; a tiajpoot of high cayte to become a coolie, and 
when he had coni^i to me with the certainty of being appoint- 
ed orderly ! Ne'xt morning I passed him on the road trudg- 
ing along with a load, an i one of the heaviest in camp too, 
which had been made over to him by tlie understood rules of 
the service I su}>pose, he being the last comer and having as 
yet no frietuN* This same man accompanied me to the end 
of my journey, in the rank of a heavyJLoad coolie ; and peti- 
tioned for •^lermtssion to follow me to the plains. Their 
changeable character is incompi'chensihle, under almost any 
circunistancos. The Bage^rut river, after all, is but a small 
branch of the Ganges, although it is the chief object of 
sanctity among the ignorant. The Aluknanda Guiiga, form- 
ed by the junction at different points in the lower hills of 
the three tine rivers, called the Mandaganee (Kedar Gunga) 
the Vishuoo Gunga and the Pindur, (or Nundee Devi 
Gunga) is the grand river; and I am told that, where it 
majestically sweeps along the beautiful valley near Sreeuu- 
gur, it forms a noble sight compared with tlie filthy noisy 
torrent of the Bageerut* One branch, however, of the 
Bageeriit has a very long course, rising in Chinese Tartary, 
and cutting through the snowy range, where it is known by 
the name of the Neelung. In the snowy range it is joined by 
the comparatively insignificant stream called the Gunga jee, 
or Bageerut, on which the temple of Gungootree is fi^tuated 
far t|fe conveitience of Hindoo devotion. 
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^ It can claim, however, the honor of receiving a greal part 
of il||||^ater8«fron) the Northern face of thesacired mountain 
of l^fiiirnath, and this is something to be proud of. The 
water of the Neelung is very turbid, being colored by a kind 
of slate clay of which many of the mountains on the North 
side of the snowy range are composed. The Sutledge has 
nearly the same tinge ; jiud,iii general, you can tell from the 
color of the water of any of^the Hirnmala rivers, whether they 
have their source in or beyonid the snowy range, the^former 
being clear and the latter turbid. 

2Bt& iS'epf.— Took our departure from the* banks of the 
Bageerut Gunga, and the entire day's journey was a very steep 
ascent on the ridge of mountains overhartging the river on the 
east side. We had, on the 26th,. descended the limit of tlie 
ridge which separates the Jurnna and its tributaries from th^ 
Bageerut, and now had to ascend a similar ridge separ* 
rating it from the Julkhor^ the next river in our «route. W« 
encamped at a small temple, above the village of Jugat/ 

29iA Sept ^ — A continuation of steep ascent of themountain* 
ous ridge of yesterday. We had to attain a height of mure than 
nine thousand feet above the sea to clear its summit. Our 
prospects to-day were of the most discouraging kind. Along 
with a servant of our camp 1 was seized with fever, doubt- 
less caught in the Deyra Dhoon, where we had been a day or 
two before leaving Mussooree. I had been tempted there by my 
favorite sport of fishing, and the servant had accompanied 
me. Being the only two in a camp of a hundred, who had 
gone to the Dhoon, and the only two attacked, we could not 
well console ourselves with the idea of its^ being a mistake, 
and I would at this moment have given a great deal to be 
able to undo the conseqiijences of my own imprudence. The 
other misfortunes in our camp, arose from the effects of ttie 
bite of a small insect which infests the Tallies of rivers at low 
elevations. We had been attacked by them on the liianks 
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of the Bageerut, and nearly all were suffering tortures from 
their poisonf Their bite is scarcely perceptible fd||||||pme 
hours, after which the parts begin to swell ; and soinc^W our 
hands had been so victimized, that they had become a 
shapeless mass of flesb, without the possibility of distinguish- 
ing a joint of any of the fingers. The irritation continues 
for weeks afterwards, and in some cases the wounded part 
forms into dangerous ulcers. 0|x the top of the high ridge 
we paftsed over, the climate was delicious, and the forest 
scenery finer tljan any we had yet seen. Our path chiefly 
lay up the mourftaiii side, wooded with oak and rhododen- 
dron which shaded us completely from the sun’s rays ; and 
on the sides of the still higher peaks around us, we could 
distinguish occasional clumps of the cedar firs, the tops of 
which reared themselves far above every other tree in the 
forests. From the crest of the Pas.%;^f this chain of hills, 
we had to descend about four thousand feet, first to the vil- 
lage (»f lleka, and then to Mokeem wdiere we encamped, I 
had succeeded so far in defying the fever, which luckily 
was not yet very severe, by dragging myself along, and 
drinking a few mouthfuls of water every two or three 
hundred yardKS. This, with the great exertion required 
during the very steep ascent, produced a violent perspira- 
tion, which proved most beneficial. 

SOth Sept , — Halted on account of the sickness in our 
camp. We had now to determine whether it w^as advisable 
for the two sick unfortunates to proceed on the journey, or 
to return to Miissooree. The result was that very severe 
treatment of the fever, and abundant application of Quinine, 
which by the bye produced a remedial fever, almost as 
bad as the dise&se wdiich it neutralized, afforded a reasona- 
ble prospect of all of us being able to pursue the journey ; 
more particularly as we knew every day’s progress Would 
bring us into a better climate. Yesterday I had tried for 
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t)ie first time beingf carried in a kind of hammock railed 
a D|||Iec, b»t after three or four miles of it, I abandoned 4t 
in despair. The appearance of the precipices, along' the 
brink of which I had to be carried, was so terrifying, that my 
nerves, even w ith all tny experience in mountain journeys, 
were completely at Zero, and the hill men employed as the 
bearers, thought nothing of stumbling and falling, or of 
running your legs up against a rock or a free. My next 
attempt at relief, until I might recover strength for tiscend* 
ing the steep precipices, was to put a good broad belt round 
the waist, and fasten five or six yards of rojieor tape to each 
end of it. These ropes were put over the shoiilclerH of three 
or four liill men, who went on ahead, and on whom now 
devolved the delightfid duty of supporting me in an upright 
position, leaving me little to do, but move on the legs. Tiy 3 
relief afforded by tlii‘i,w'as beyond all conception, and 1 recom- 
mend any one, ^similarly situated*, having reccwarse to this 
simple contrivance. 1 used it occasioiially in steep asifents, 
up to the end of my journey in JDeceiiiber, and its odd ap- 
pearance occasioned in Kumaon no little merriment at my 
expence, among Europeans as well as natives. One of my 
old friends, of rather a Goorkha appearance and cognos- 
cent physiognomy, w lio once on a time did not shoot a white 
bear when he ought, used to cull it driving tandem ; and it on- 
ly wanted the long wlji|;, to make the turn out an absurd 
resemblance of this, My ccmpaiiions shot some (diicore (a 
red-lesi'ged partridge) lo-day, and an excellent dish they 
made for the table. n 

lat Oct , — Proceeded on through a rather uninteresting 
country to the village of Dinna ; tiien descended to a large 
stream called the Julkhor, which we had to cross and re- 
cross several limes by^ fords. The river was barely safe 
for fording, as, in some places, the hill men were oblig^l to 
support each other by joining hands, to prevent them legs 



svrept from «ader them by the force of the torrenl^ 
We leache^ <>ur encamping ground, near the of 

Burkptb^ early in the afternoon, and were alarmed to see 
every, indication, in the state of the clouds, of the approach 
of a tremendous deluge of rain* We set about preparing for 
it to the best of our ability, with the very slender resources 
at our disposal ; pitched our frail flimsy tents, and collected 
and put our baggage under the best shelter we could pro- 
¥ide« half au hour the wbohi horizon was covered over 
with clouds, which bad rolled themselves into enormous 
masses, some of them as white as snow, and were now lower- 
ing themselves down on the overhanging peaks around us* 
If you have ever witnessed the bursting of a storm in the 
Himrnala,. after a sultry oppressive day of heat, you need not 
b^e told that it is one of the subiimest scenes of grandeur the 
world can produce* The ever varyiiwr changes produced 
in the shapi? and appearance of., the clouds are magical ; 
their borders occasionally exhibiting the resemblance (o hills 
and rocks and peaks, at one instant luminous, and, at an- 
other, mingling into shades of darkness of every possible 
combination. They occasionally afford a beautiful repre- 
sentation of the varied scenery which is daily familiar to 
you in your wanderings in the Himmala ; often and often you 
could fancy them the identical endless ridges of mountains, 
and the multitudes of gorges and valleys over which you 
have to endure days and weeks of weary toil. The storm 
soon burst upon us in all its grandeur with a few tremendous 
crashes of thundert and streams (not flashes) of lightning 
occasionally descending an the mountain sides. One electri- 
cal stream burst almost over our heads, divided it- 
self into two, and, taking its direction across the river, 
shot into the forest on the hill side just opposite our 
tent door, carrying destruction, as far as from afrpear- 
aticeail collide judge, to some of the devoted forest trees. 
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The sight of numbeilcss stately trees laid low by this mibtle 
fluid,#tiich a*traveller sees in the course of every day^s 
journey, is so well known, that I need not again refer to It. 
1 cannot say that we looked as if enjoying the inagnifi* 
cent sight exposed to our view; our light tent afforded 
little or no protection againjit the torrents of rain which 
the clouds had let loose wpon us ; and, for the greater part of 
the time the storm continued, we were cow^ering under cover, 
sitting on our beds, in the smallest possible compass, under 
the shelter of umbrellas. This was a ludicrous contrast to 
the war of the elements going on outside. We passed a 
most uncomfortable evening and night under the wet canvas, 
and our prospects of an auspicious journey were very much 
at a discount. The latter half of September, and the whole 
of October and November, in nine seasons out often, are re-* 
markable for cloudiest days and nights in the Himinala ; but 
here was an exception with*a, vengeance, for this fecond tjme 
in few days, that vre had been deluged with rain. On the 
29th and 30th, too, we had observed the unusual occurrence 
at this season, of ht^avy snow storms in the direction of the 
snowy range, which increased our anxiety and fears for the 
result ; as I knew^that for every hour’s rain we had in the 
lower hills, there w ould be at least three hours of snow on 
the higher ranges, ahead of us. 

CONTEKTS OF CHAPI EE VL 

Terriiic wooden bridges.— Kuttoor viiUge.— Native’s leave taking. — Another 
variety of the nervous wooden bridges. — Cross the Billung river. — Long as- 
cent in view. — Come upon the moonal pheasant. — It’s magnificent appearance. 
DiificuHy of shooting. — Calcnlation of heights by the thermometer.— Height 
of encamping gronnd. 

2iid Oct . — Made a very Ipng day’s journey, first desceud- 
to cross tbeJulkhor river, then ascending into the village 
of Baghee ; after which WQ bad to climb several thousand feef 
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to the top of the ridgfe called Tar, then descend through the 
sftaall village of Med, and scramble dovm soinfe thousand feet 
to the banks of the western branch of a large river called the 
BbaJ Gunga. Here we found ourselves at about the same 
elevation above the sea, as at our morning’s encamping 
ground. Our entire day’s labour consisted in rcaling the 
wall, as you may call it, vliich divides these two rivers. I 
may as well endeavour, here, to convey to you in a few words 
a general sort of notion of the route we were pursuing, and 
its difficulties. Mussoorce, the point from which we start- 
ed, is situated on part of the great ridge of mountains which 
separate the valley of the Jumna from that of the Bageeruti 
Guiiga, and to reach Kedar Nath and Biidree Nath, and 
eventually the Nepal frontier, we had to cross separately, iu 
succession, not only eYery river, large or small, which, issu- 
ing from the snowy range, unite in «<Vifferent parts of the 
lower hills^aiid form the great Ganges, hut we had to climb 
up and scramble down every tremendous chain of mountains, 
that, shooting out, like spurs as it were, from the base ot 
the «nowy range, constitute the barriers which divide the vul 
Ues^f all these rivers, one from another. This made our route 
one of nearly double difficulty and labour, compared with 
those selected along some particular ridge, or up the bed of a 
river tooneof the Passes, which is usually the practice in un- 
dertaking short trips in the Himmala. At the Bhal Gunga ri- 
ver 1 found a kind of bridge quite new to me, consisting of a 
couple of planks, forty-five feet in span, and each fifteen or 
sixteen inches wide. These were laid across the torrent, at 
a height of some twenty or thirty feet above it, without a rail- 
ing or support of any kind on either side. Tfie stream \rasof 
such a size, and foamed along its stony bed with such pre- 
cipitous fury, (hat no huinan being could have lived iu it for 
tell seconds ; so cross it by the bridge, must. A short 
cxtupitration of its construction, instead of giving confidence, 
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only increased our dislike to t^, so there was notlnnp^ left fcM^ue 
but to screw our nerves for an attempt at “ walking the 
pliuik/’ We found, by the bye, several of the men in our 
service from other parts of the hills, sitting* y^ry' dejectedly, 
on the bank, with their burdens, eadeavouring* to oollect, 
courage for a trip across. The sight is enough, 1 can asfuire 
yon, to unnerve any the iiiii men are, generally speak, 

ing, indiflTorent about these dangerous contrivances, but . on 
this occasion I saw several ve^fy dark faces which had. be- 
come uncommonly while. After you get about a third of 
the way across, you feel every inclination to make a despe- 
rate run over the remaining part of the distance, but the 
villainous elasticity of the planks give you warning* of the 
impossibility of effecting your purpose by such sum. 
inary moans. They cannot be called planks exactly, as they^ 
are fir spars flat tenc(Lij;>n one side down to the centre ; but 
they spring so much, even if you walk a little tos fast, that 
you stand every chance of being thrown overboard, when no- 
thing short of a miracle could possibly save you. We all 
managed, by some means or other, to reach the opposite side 
in safety, and encamped at Kuttoor, close to a picturesque 
little temple under the shade of a fine large tree. This is a 
substantial village coutuining a good many inhabitants, and 
is beautifully situated at the confluence of the two large 
streams which join a little below, and tlien go by the name 
of the Filial Gunga. One of the streams we- had' already 
crossed, and in the evening I went to lake a survey of the 
other, w'liich had a similar two plank bridge also over it, 
with the unwelcome addition of being apparently rather 
more in span, and rather higher above the river, the torrent 
of which, also, was evidently greater than the first branch. 
To make the matter more provoking we saw several of the 
villager boys and girls, as well as old women, often with hea. 
vy loads on their backs, crossing and re*crossing on this deles- 
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tdbfe cotitri ranee, with as much nonchalaiiee as if walking on* 
terra firncia* The greater number of our hill porters were na- 
tives of this and the surrounding villages ; and we had nodiffi- 
cuity in completing our complement ; although it was now im« 
possible to get up the articles we had been obliged to leave 
at Idussooree, for want of conveyance, which was much to 
be regretted. We soon made acquaintance with the inhabi- 
tants under these circumstances, and I think they seem 
tatbei^superior both in pliysicalc strength, as well as moral 
feeling to most of the hill tribes near the snowy range. There 
wasa total absence of the childish squabbles and clamour about 
trifles* with which a traveller is so much persecuted in the hill 
villages. From one point at the south end of the village, we 
had a beautiful glimpse of the peak of ihe snowy range, up 
.the glen of the river; they were nearly covered with snow^ 
which the natives told ushnd beenfallis^ heavily for some days 
back, and <*that they anticipated^ a most severe winter from 
such an early commencement. My sick servant was carri- 
ed in the hammock during two day ^s journey ; and I believe 
slept perfectly sound during its passage across the two plank 
bridge. How 1 envied the natives of the plains, their apathy 
on such occasions ! 

3rrf Oct^ — This morning I collected all the ropes in 
camp and joining them together, produced a good stout 
cable, which I bad stretched across the bridge, parallel 
to the planks or spars, at a convenient height, for a 
railing, and secured at each end by two or three 
men. This made the passage of the bridge comparatively 
easy, as the mere touching the rope with the hand, 
gave a most comfortable feeling of security.' I would 
recommend any traveller who may |iereafter select this route, 
to be well provided with ropes for the purpose ; for, although 1 
had crossed many very bad bridges during my former tra- 
veh in the Hkamala^ besides being pulled across large rivera 
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on a singfle or rather iiutig ap in a, kind of dSding^ 

noose, ^rbicfaiiad drag ropes attached fronieac^ side^of lhe 
stream, still 1 itiust coiif(ras Lhad met tvith nothing so te^J 
rifyipg, as these planks suspended in mid afr. ^o»da^*s" 
journey consisted principally of an ascent up the great moun*^ 
taro ridge, which divides ihe Bhal Gtinga irom the next' 
large rirer in our route, called the Billung. We bad , Ip go 
through the usual process of clambering up the mountain 
sides for a couple of days, atui then descending to cormpond, 
on the opposite side, to find ourselves in the valley of another 
river at about the same elevation above the sea, as at the 
point from whence we started at tl>e last one. This applies 
to the main ascents .and descents only f the tantalizing sup* 
plementary ones, belonging to, every little stream which you 
meet every feW hundred ya,rds, I shall not attempt to enu^ 
liberate. Skinner, a traveller in the Himmala, describes it wetl, 

1 think as follows : — Dei|cription cannot con^^ey a notion 
“of tlie style of a day’s journey in the Himmala. Iri^gu* 

“ lar peaks piled together in everjr possible relation to each 
“ other, oblige you to be constantly climbing up or sliding 
“ down — In every depth you find a foaming torrent, and, on 
“ every height an almost inaccessible rock to scale.” A very 
interesting scene occurred in the morning, on the villagers • 
taking leave of their relations who were actfompanying us as 
pprters ; there was something patriarchal in the simple emo^ 
tion and affection displayed on this occasion, and the whole 
being dona in silence and without a murmur added to the 
touching effect. One old man, who hail a young son in my 
service, carrying one of my guns, ran up to me just as ^ 
clemred the village, and pointing to him said, “ my chUd,” 
embraced him, and parted with a tear in his eye* 

They had all petitioned me to halt for a day in the village, 
but on my pointing out the early setting in of the winter, the 
mountains snowed over at least a month before^ tbo usual time 

V • 
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and ibe risk we all incurred by the delay of a single day, 
they consented to forego the indulgence With the most 
perfect good humour, I suppose we must have had about 
fifty men in 6ur employ, from this village. 

Ath and bth Oct , — A continuation of the ascent of the high 
ridge of yesterday, ending with the usual long and harrass. 
ing descent. On the 4th, we encamped near the village of Un- 
wan, where we were again drenched with rain, and saw the 
snow failing for hours on the heights around us. On the 5th, 
we had three more of the plank bridges to cross. TJie construc- 
tion of one of them over a minor stream was, for the sake of 
variety 1 suppose, wonderfully improved upon. The two 
spars were each about seven inches diameter, and left quite 
round, besides being loosely fixed at each end. Fortunately 
the span was not very great, or the rope, even, might have faiU 
ed here in giving us confidence. The other two bridges welN| 
over the Billing river, here divided into two branches; and, 
with the exception of the Bageeruti Gunga, this was the larg- 
est stream we had yet seeij. It was greatly swollen by the 
melting of the recent snow on the base of the snowy range, ft 
joins the Bageeruti Gunga, about seven day^s journey below 
us. To-day we encamped near the village of Gundwana. 

%ik Oct — ^Our course now lay direct for the snowy range. 
We had to sumiohnt the largest mountain range of our tract 
called Pooaree ka Danda, which divides the valley of the 
Billung river from the waters of the sacred Kedar Nath ; and 
unless we could manage to make unusually long journeys, we 
were three days from the next nearest village called Tirjogee. 
Our elevafion above the sea, at our starting point to-day 
from the bank of the Billung river, I calculated to be about 
five thousand feet • and the crest of the Pass of the range call- 
ed, I think, Kiiikuniiee Gbattee, I knew to be somewhere 
between thirteen and fourteen thousand feet, which gave us 
a ladder to climb, upwards of a mile and a half in perpendi* 



cular heiglit. Notwitbstanding’.this arduous onder^HjflgJu 
view^ we starl^d in good spirits at the prospect of meetings 
for the first time during this trip, with abqiiclance of sport, 
in shooting the beautiful golden pheasant of tBe Himtnala 
called the JWoonah In my former travels to the snowy range, 
when I went to Kunawur, I had enjoyed this sport more than 
almost any other, on>.the mountains around Huttoo and 
Kotgurh, and had an impatient longing fora sight again of 
these ornaments of the forest wilderness. After several hours of 
toilsome ascent, of four or five thousand feet, we reached the 
boundary line of the dominions of these gorgeous birds, and I 
soon recognised the traces of my old friends on the road side. 
The moonal being in the habit of digging up the roots of a 
variety of aromatic plants which flourish here, their haunts 
are at once identified. In a few minutes, the well known 
plaintive crj gave warning of their vicinity, and, before long, 
one of them took to wing and swept over our heads, down into 
the forest, with the velocity of an arrow from a bow. I do' not 
believe there are many sportsmen Avho could think of shooting 
the first moonal pheasant that comes in view. Should the sun, 
at the time, happen to be shining on the plumage of this 
magnificent bird, one is so struck with admiration of the 
sight, that he does nothing but stare in astonishment. Their 
flight is most sublime. After the first flutter in rising, they 
extend their wings and make one mafestic sweep down- 
wards, without apparently exerting a muscle or moving a 
a single feather, until they reach their roosting place in the 
depths of the forest, perhaps a mile or two below you ; when 
a repetition of the plaintive cry is heard, just as they disap« 
pear from your view. Should one of them, which you may 
not have beard or seen take to flight, sweep over your head, 
you hear a rushing sound lilce a rocket in its passage through 
llleai^, and the bird is gone, almost before you have bad a 
glimpse of him. Their flight, too, is so graceful and so 
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elegmoTtbat it appears to be solely the result ^ vditipn 
while the colours of their plumage are so brilliant atid sa 
variegated under the different shades of light, that any aU, 
tempt either at painting or describing them would be abor« 
tire* I cannot think of any thing so applicable to them, as 
the following lines from Milton’s Comus : 

“ I took it for a fairy vision, 

** Of some gay creatures in the element, 

“ That in the coloujs of the rainbow live, 

“ And play f the plighted clouds. — ” 

" (^ten and often, in seeing these proud birds swimming 
aibdVe the forest, and displaying their matchless plumage, has 
this passage been suggested to me, that *'• Solomon, in all hit 
glory, was not arrayed like one of these/' After all our san- 
guine expectations, wc succeeded in destroying only two of 
thesP denizens of -the forest. They were in great abundance, 
too, and nob so wild as I expected,, but the truth is, I believe, 
we kere too unsteady, and too highly excited from over anxiety 
to secure them. Besides, I c^n assure you that, to be at all suc- 
cessful, you require to be in first rate shooting practice. To 
bring them down during their flight appears, at first, almost an 
impossibility ; and one of iny companions, on seeing the first 
bird, accordingly exclaimed, in the quietest mood of resigna- 
tion, well I sefi I shall never be able to knock one over ; so 
no use in trying/’ The prediction, however, proved groundless. 
We encamped in a beautiful undulating lawn, just about the 
highest limit of forest, near a shed built by the Rajah of 
Sreenuggur for sheltering travellers during snow storms. These 
buildings are all over the hills, called Durruinsals. Here 
I took our elevation above the sea by the thermometer ; a mode 
which I have always found to be correct enough for every ordi- 
nary purpose, and being so simple an3 easy, I think it may be 
worth describing for the benefit of those who may not havehap* 
pened.to hear of it, or who may have forgotten it. Immerse 



your tbermametei: in w^taer, which be .kept bc^lihg n 
brisk firC) leaver it for some time, to let the inercury find Ite 
levels and then observe the highest point it . has risen to. On 
the present occasion it rose to 193f® which deduct^} from 212^ 
the boiling point at the level of the sea, leaves a difference of 
18i degrees ; multiply this by 620 feet, the difference for each 
degree, and the productis eleven thousand two hundred and 
ninety feet, which was our present elevation. I had previously 
tried my thermometer on heiglyts, determined trigonometrically 
as well as by the barometer, and found the allowance of six 
hundred and twenty feet, to each degree of difference in boiling 
temperature, to be as nearly as possible correct.’**' Snow still 
falling on the heights above us, and being now fairly launched 
into the uninhabited wilderness, Icould not help feeling uneasy 
regarding the result of to-morrow‘’s journey which takes us up^ 
to the line of perpetual snow. 

CONTENTS OF CHAPTER VIl. • 

Severe cold. — Slippery footing, — Magnificent viewB, Enter the regbn of 
perpetual snow, — View of the part of the mountains that give rise to all the 
great rivers of India. Alarming prospects of snow-storms, — Illness from 
rarefied atmosphere. — Dangerous descent. — Reach a place of shelter. — Con- 
tinued Descent— Reach a place of safety. — Beautiful sc.nery near Tir- 
jogoe. — Start for Kedarnath. 

7th Oct . — After a night of suffering from severe cold, we 
started from our ground at day light, the thermometer at29^. 
pursitingour journey to the Pass of the high range which, as 
I said before, lies between the Billnng river and Kedar Nath* 
We soon ascended above the limit of forest, and contituied 
dragging ourselves along over ice and snow and rugged 
rocks, of which there appeared to be no end. ^ The path was 
occasionally lost,* owing to the recent falls of snow, and often 

There is a much more scientific mode of doing the same thing by the 
thermometer, but I need not explain it here. For some thermometers I have 
found 600 feet per degree to be about the proper basis of caloulation, and 
for some, even a little less than that. • • 
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required a scramble with hands as well as feet, to enable us^ 
to surmount it. The sun in the early part of, the forenoon 
was very powerful, and the melting snow, which made the 
path slippery, added to our difficulties. But to recom* 
pense, in some measure, our labours, we had a view of the 
great snowy range, the parallel of which I suppose the world 
could not produce. We saw before us, like a tiirreted wall 
of marble, of whicli the dimensions seemed immeasurable, 
the mass of mountains from whi^h the Jumna has its source, 
called Jiininootree ; also Gungootree, Kedar Naih and 
Budree Nath, and the peaks beyond them to the Eastward ; 
all these we saw spread out like a Panorama, and under 
peculiarly favorable circumstances, the repeated falls of snow 
having clothed them in their winter raiment of the most daz- 
zling white. 

We were traversing one of the spurs of the huge mass 
itself ; and eyery step we took shewed us how nearly we had 
approached the threshold of everlasting winter. The reflec- 
tions induced by the gorgeous spectacle are not to be 
described ; eloquence itself, under the highest powers of 
language, seems but poverty in assisting to convey to the 
mind any adequate impression of its astounding magnifi- 
cence. yill the mountains seem as if chained together, sup- 
porting each other in making a simultaneous effort to hide 
their heads in the Heavens. This is the gigantic barrier 
which baffles the progress of the very elements themselves ; 
—it forms the boundary line which limits the tropical sea- 
son of India ; beyond it the rains do not extend, and the seasons 
of the temperate zone are at once established on the Northern 
face of this line of towering peaks. Your admiration is more 
intense, when you recollect that you have before you, at one 
glance, the fountain heads of almost all the rivers which at 
once constitute India an agricultural, as well as a commercial 
nation of first rate importance. From these snowy mountains 
rise on one side t}ie Jumna, the Ganges and the Kalee ; and 
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on the other the Satledge, the Indus and Berhampooter ; it is 
not, therefore/ wonderful, that the natives of India should 
have deified them by making them the residence of tlieir 
Gods : in any country they must have been looked upon with 
feelings bordering on veneration, and I have often thought of 
Johnson’s lines which are so applicable to a spectacle like 
this. It is indeed 

“ Mighty and pure and fit to make 
“ I'he rampart of a Godhead dwelling.” 

On it the eye never wearies to dwell — it affords a kindof 
enjoyment which springing from the purest of all sources, 
the fountain head of nature, has a tendency to elevate the 
feelings of the mind, and to exclude from it the working of 
all ungenerous and turbulent passions. You cannot help 
f||Iiiig as if partially elevated above mortality ; the pride 
and the pomp, and the power of man seem to lie under your 
feet ; and yet u feeling from'time to time creeps over you, of 
shrinking from your own insignificance, in the presence of 
such examples of the stupendous Inight and power of the 
great architect of the universe. What an atom in its system 
a human being appears ; and bow humiliated you feel, at 
having ever expected that the gratification of your insignifi* 
cant desires and wishes could have been like, any thing else 
but dust in the Balance, to the Creator of works like these* 
The heart, in which such associations could not be awakened, 
must be hard indeed ; and 1 indulged in them, as 1 have ever 
done amidst the scenery of mountainous countries — their 
influence tend to soften the memory of many pains and sor* 
rows, and on this occasion they served to bury for a time in 
forgetfulness, causes which bad combined to induce my be- 
coming a wanderer for ^ second time, after many years, 
amidst these mysterious scenes of nature’s desolation. 

The threatening appearance of tbe weather, faowerer, 
which had undei^oae one of tbe sudden ebangis aImoBt\iD. 
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kriown beyond the boundaries of the Himmala, soon put an* 
end to the train of reflections induced by the commanding po- 
sition in ^vlii<ii we imagined ourselves to be placed. They were 
succeeded by others of a more matter of fact kind, as the 
clouds were fast aeoumulating over us, and our elevated 
situation, during snow storiTi8,was one not a little dangerous. 
We w^ere now almost at the line of perpetual snow, and the 
rarefaction of the atmosphere at such a height above the sea, 
never fails to prostrate the strength, as well as depress the 
spirits of the natives, both of the hills and plains. I observed, 
with a little alarm, one or two instances of its taking effect 
upon them ; this was an additional anxiety, and altogether it 
looked again as if our Journey was fated to be unpropitious. 

The rarefied atmosphere first shews its effects by bringing 
on a difficulty in breathing, and the head gradually becoi^s 
heavy; this is succeeded by a slight feeling of stupor and 
apathy to what is passing around ; and lastly by a dizziness 
and sickness, which not only incapacitates the natives from 
any considerable exertion, but makes their progress along the 
clifl's and the edges of precipices, a work of some danger. 
Europeans seem to suffer from it in a very trifling degree 
compared with the natives, who attribute jt, as you may have 
heard, to a poisonous wind (bis ka huwa) produced in the 
region of flowers, which ranges from above the highest limit 
of forest, up to that of perpetual snow ; and wdiich thoy be- 
lieve overloads the atmosphere with its perfume. 

Accordingly, we found our camp followers to-day making 
less progress than usual, notwithstanding a feeling of alarm 
which was clearly abroad among them, at the preparation of 
the elements for the impending snow storm. As they appeared 
to be making every possible exertion to reach a place of safety, 
yet at many hours distance, we moved on ourselves a head of 
them, with all speed, with the intention of lighting fires to be 
in leadinesi^for them themoafeut we might kgain deso^hd into' 
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tire \evel of forest, where we could obtain a supply of foel* 
On crossing* the Ghaut or Pass of this high range, we found 
it, as usual, marked out by heaps of stones on ea^h side, call- 
ed in Scotland cairns. Erery traveller adds his mite, in the 
shape of a stone, to these memorials of perseverance reward- 
ed, and I conformed to the custom, by placing one in the 
collection ; having always entertained a slightly superstitious 
reverence for this harmless practice. From the crest of the 
Pass where these cairns werc, we looked down on a preci- 
pitous descent from which we anticipated more difficulty 
than that of any day’s journey during our short experience, 
as the snow had not only hid the path, but made the footing 
so insecure, that, you felt as if walking on glass. 

We were obliged to be very careful indeed in our descent 
here, for the slightest fcdse step, if not recovered at the very in- 
stant, w ould have launched us far beyond all human assistance. 
On getting ovei« in safety thb most dangerous part, 1 paused 
to .take a look at the ground, and the usual deception was 
more palpable than I ever recollect, of having overcome an 
absolute impossibility. With this deception the liimmala tra- 
veller is familiar enough, in the case of wild goats and wild 
sheep, which are frequently seen scampering along the^face 
of an apparently perpendicular wall of half a mile or more 
in height, and you are often apt to be staggered in your be- 
lief as to tlfe reality of what you see ; but, if you examine these 
cliffs with a telescope, you can discover innumerable little 
ledges of rock which are invisible to the naked eye. From 
the top of the ridge we were traversing, the large hill village 
of Gungnee was in sight. It is situated on one of the 
mountains which shoot out from the Gungootree mass, and I 
believe the Pilgrims ge^'ng from thence to the still more sa- 
cred Kedar Nath have to pass tliroi^h it. Formerly the 
inhabitants were all bandits, who lived by the plunder of the 
Pilgrims ajei^ those engaged in traffic across^tlie liimmala 
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Pas^s into Tartary ; and there are a great number of uniisu^ 
ally large substantial houses in it, no doubt tlie fruits of their 
lawless proffission. They ha're now turned their destructive 
weapons of offence into plough shares, like the rest of the 
people of Hindostan. We reached, about one o’clock, another 
of the sheds erected by the Sreenuggur Rajah for the protec- 
tion of travellers from snow storms ; lighted fires, as we had 
again got into the forest, and sat down to rest our weary limbs. 
We were in a place of comparative safety ourselves, but our 
camp train was still more than an hour’s journey in the rear, 
and the snow begiiuiirig to fall on us heavily, made us feel 
much anxiety for them. 

Immense falls of snow had, as we expected, occurred for 
many days successively before our arrival ; the underwood 
of the forest we had just entered, and all the yonng trees 
were laid prostrate under the weight, as if an avalanche had 
passed over'them, and I now reflected how thankful we ought 
to be for our detention at Mussooree for the few days, at which 
we had been so discontented*; for, in all probability, we must 
have been snowed in for at least a day and a night, had we 
attempted to cross this mountainous range, at any time from 
the 29th September to 5th October. With two or three feet 
of snow oil the ground no human being could have kept to the 
paths, and consequently there was no possibility of advancing 
even twenty paces of the descent from the crest of the Pass, 
without the risk or rather certainty of either breaking his 
limbs, or slipping and shooting down an unfathomable ravine, 
into some madly roaring torrent with a cataract at every ten 
yards. For the first time during this journey we found to-day, 
in the forest, abundance of black and red currants, and rasp- 
berries, their bushes forming the principal underwood ; but 
in this lhad to put up with disappointment, insignificant as 
it was, like in every thing else. The premature setting in of 
winter^had dests'oyed the whole of the fruit, wbiCfb, altbougb 
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liang’ifig’ on the trees in loads, was quite unfit to cat owing* to 
the insipid sweetness caused by the frost, and which makes 
it even more nauseous than when unripe. The falling snow 
did not succeed in extinguishing the blazing fires < bad taken 
care to have lighted, and for which we had abundance of 
fuel ; so I sat myself down on a stone, mounted an umbrella, 
and impatiently waited for our camp followers to join us, 
which they did gradually in the course of rather more than 
an hour. The hill men, being^qiiite aware of the great danger 
they incurred by delay, had made the most desperate efforts 
to push on. On finding all hands in safety I determined on 
making our escape doubly certain ; and accordingly, after a 
little refreshment, started off, in the midst of the snow storm, to 
descend about six thousand feet, to the village of Tirjogee — of 
itself alone almost a day’s journey distant from here. Our path 
wound through a deep forest the entire distance, consisting of 
fine fir, yew, oak, horse chesnut and other trees ^ the descent 
very steep over sharp pointed rocks, and innumerable water 
courses of little streams of the clearest water. At last, we hail- 
ed with delight the first glimpse of a human habitation at the 
above mentioned village, of which we very suddenly came in 
sight. A month ago I had taken the precaution of having some 
little preparation made for our more comfortable progress, and 
accordingly found a letter waiting for me, vc^y kindly sent by 
one of the Kumoan Local Officers, along with a man, to be 
our guide to Kcdar Nath and Budree Nath, and to assist us 
where requisite iu the matter of supplies. Huts for our servants 
and lullmen had been constructed with the branches of trees, 
sufficient to protect them from the frost, and firewood had been 
collected ; all which made this halting place like a kind of land- 
mark in a desolate wilderness. I was nearly forgetting to S!»y, 
that here we also entered \he British territories, and that hither- 
to our route had been entirely in those of the Rajahs of Teree 
and Sreenuggur. This was by far the most severe day’s work 
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we had yet experienced, having been on our legs in incessant 
motion from six o’clock a* m., to five o'clock p. m., eleven 
hours, with the exception of about one hour’s rest at the travel- 
ler’s shed, durrumsal. During this time we had to make one 
general ascent of about two thousand feet, in a highly rarified 
atmosphere^ besides all the minor ones ; and a descent of about 
eight thousand. The safe termination of the two last days' 
journey, as you may imagine, relieved the mind from a load of 
respoi\^ibility for the safety of so many human beings, and we 
cpuld now enjoy ourselves as far as our fatigues would permit 
118. The whole camp was very soon a scene of comfort and 
cheerfulness. The expedition with which the little tents are 
pitched^ind the baggage arranged by the hill men, after a week's 
practice, seems magical. They are unlike the natives of the 
plains in making every body’s business nobody’s ; they willing- 
ly assist each other in whatever is going on, so that by this sys- 
tem you have every thing arranged in camp, in a very few 
minutes, in precisely the same mechanical order as yesterday. 
After this comes the providing for their own well earned food, 
and accordingly a simultaneous dispersion of all hands takes 
place ; then noisy sounds of voices ; the breaking and crushing 
of branches of trees in the adjoining copses ; and soon after the 
the blazing and crackling of numerous fires,* around which the 
different classes #of hill men are seen collected in groupes. 
A silence, proceeding from the enjoyment of their meals, doubt- 
less a grateful occupation after a day of such labour, succeeds ; 
and lastly is heard the contented hum of voices which, in a very 
short time, dies away into a murmur, and then into a death like 
silence, seldom or ever disturbed till next morning’s dawn. In 
fine weather, without snow on the ground or falling, the passage 
of tins chain of mountains would be the very reverse of what we 
experienced ; not a difficulty or danger of any kind, or even 
fatigue, beyond that of merely eliiiibing up the rocks, in a 
rw^ified atmosijhere. 
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Sth Oct — Startedearlyfor our next encamping ground at the 
hot springs (cijled Gouree Koond) on the Kedar Nath moun* 
tain ; and in a few minutes we were on a beautiful road constructed 
by Mr. Traill, the late commissioner of Kumaon, \xp direct dO- 
fiance of the orders of Government. Of this more bye and bye. 
The change of scenery was indeed delightful; instead of the 
gloomy pathless solitudes, of yesterday, we were traversing 
at once a forest, a shrubbery and a garden. The contrast was 
indescribable; we were now ^wandering beneath the arched 
shades of the woods, which were diffusing delight by their cool- 
ness, their solemnity and their charm ; while the fragrant 
odours of the innumerable little flowers, in every lane, afforded 
the most sensible pleasure. The birds too were singing in 
every direction, and the rippling sound of the crystal streams of 
water was constantly falling on the ear ; and still the tower- 
ing pinnacles of the snowy range were in sight, overhanging us 
in all their grandeur, TIic whole scenery was so e:||quis)te that 
1 could not helpTeeliiig a kind of bounding, exulting cheerful- 
ness, which is imparted to the frame at any time when the mind 
is suddenly and unexpectedly relieved from a subdued settled 
despair, to a joyous sens2 of sanguine hope. Being on the 
pilgrim’s road for the first time, I ought, properly speaking, to 
have only commerfeed my pilgrimage here ; instead of which, 
Mr. Editor, I am going to end it for a lime. Owing to other 
occupations, I find I cannot just now transcribe for you any 
more of my wandering notes ; but you know that I shall have 
pleasure in resuming them, as soon as I can conveniently spare 
time for it. You are quite aware that I have written those 
notes gratuitously to pass an idle hour, and fur the purpose of 
contributing my mite in support of the interest of yenr paper, 
which I advocate on principle, as' being on0 of the most inde- 
pendently conducted in Ihdia. I consider, however, that tlie^ 
best of journals must flag in interest unless occasionally as- 
sisted with the correspondence, however unpretf ndiug, of its 
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readers, and it is scarcely necessary to assure you, that there is 
not one of them more anxious for the success aqd prosperity of 
the Ukhbar than Pilgrim. 

'contents of chapter vni. 

Progress upwards to Kedarnath. — Tremendous gorge' -asoades.— Har- 
rogate water. — Dangerous laud slip.— Firct of tlu <L.upli and moun- 
tain. — Dangers of the Pjlgriirage. 

9tK Oct. — We breakraslec^ at Cronve Koond, early 
in the morning, and started for the Kedar Nath 'Foinple, a 
distance of 12 to 14 miles of gradual ascent the hanks of 
the gacred river ; the road sometimes being almost on the 
brink of its cliannel, and sometimes nearly a thoiisand feet 
above it. There arc many points, where, from the road, 
although more than five hand red feet above the chasm of 
the river, you could throw a stone from one mountain to 
the other, uhd we succeeded on one or iv > r>eeasioi)s in do- 
ing it. This will convey to ; ni n a netV ” idea of the 
wild and precipitous cha rat* ter of th^ gb*n than an elaborate 
description. The gorge is tremendous ; and considering 
that the mountains on each side are often nearly perpendi- 
cular, rising to a height of five or six thousand feet, it ap- 
pears next to impossible that they could be clotlied with 
beautiful forcst*up to the highest limit of the line of trees, 
but such is the case. You can imagine, after wliat I have 
stated, that the bottom of tlie glen is dark and gloomy; 
and that, if you choose to scramble down from the road at 
any point where the impending precipices nearly meet, and 
where there is a pvofusioii of forest trees, you can at noon- 
day, with the sun shining in the firmament in unclouded 
splendour, see all the large stars as distinctly as during any 
night In the hot season from Marcfi till June, in the plains 
of Hindoostan. Having witnessed this fact many years ago, 
whqi travelling in another part of the Himmalai ina deep 
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excavalod by a river, I did not tliink a repetition of the 
riiiieiiUR'. ( esBary, beraufic the fatigue incurred in descend- 
iiii.’ ukI :!w i }i4ujg is more than the value of the spectacle, 
ben \ ba\r si'c or eight hoiirK climbing in* such moiin- 
iaii( ; fibs t(» aecopipli^h befon* sunset. 

At. \ t ry twi> or three hundred yards, you see a stream 
sln'oting out from irs s<Miree, and tumbling down from rock 
to rock, produemg a (\intiuuous white lino of spray spine- 
timeshaif a mile, ami srHuetimes dou}d<^ ilia* in length. At 
one point therf’ is a singular cascade on a minor stream : 
the wa^cr comos from a consideralde height in as perfect a jet 
as if it l-ad been constructed by artiiioial means, and falling 
into w i .l ip i t rock uhicli it has hollowed out for itself, iu 
some p» I ? 5 die sTr<nmi ag'ain rises from it^ almost 

onS. •; k p.. p d. V I,, , an arcli, i <N*'eiuls on the road in 
Muosi p. , / slvu^ pr bath. I consider this a 
vprv M natural c.iriosify: die fust fall of the water into 
the basin is, a^; V Oil may snpposi , almost noiseless, and its 
starting a-(Vesii with a nearly unbroken surface appears most 
wonderful. The cascades in sight from Goiiree Kooiid to 
Beemoodar,hah way to the Kedar Nath Temple, are innumera- 
ble, and the noise of the great river below, to which all the 
minor streams on both sides of the glen are tphutary, is of- 
ten deafening; occasionally in the foreground you can catch 
a glimpse. . f the cuormoiis suowy mountaiii of Kedar, at the 
sight of which every other object is forgotten. It was here 
that I first onfertained an impression of the possibility of 
even the utmost grandeur becoming and I as- 

sure you that I was positively beginning to get tired of gaz- 
ing at the gorgeously terrific scenery, to be a spectator of 
which, I doubt not, many iiii ennui sick traveller of our own 
distant isles would give untold gold During the early 
part of our journey to-day, we came upon the track of an 
avalanche, which had completely carried away thei^ad, 
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leaving in its place a perpendicular plane of a dangerous kind 
to walk across. The river was about a thousand feet below 
ua, and vii^ible something in the same way as the pavement 
pf a street is visible from the attic story of a very high house • 
and on the temporary path formed by the tread of the Pil- 
grims, there was, for ten or fifteen paces, just sufficient 
room to plant the foot, and that, too, not in a horizontal posi- 
tion, but slanting outwards or downwards in the direction of 
the abyss below. Oneof onr companions made a false step 
here, and was witlun a hair's breadth of being launched into 
ih^maddened torrent under us, which, dreadful to think, would 
have been eternity to him. We found half the streams we 
had to cross were of a lukewarm temperature, and were con- 
vinced that their sources, where the water first gushes out of 
the mountain or bed of snow, must be as hot, if not hotter, 
than the Koond of Gource where >ve had last pitched onr 
camp. Oneof them was asmaH* river of genuine Harrow- 
gate water, the smell of which was most abominable, and in- 
fected the atniogphere for a long distance. Six or eight 
miles from our encamping ground, we reached Beemoodar 
where there are an immense number of natural caves in the 
rocks; these the Pilgrims have improved by industrious ex- 
cavation, and ij has become a kind of resting place for them 
between Gouree Koond and the temple of Kedar. There is 
also a little level ground about here, which is used for the 
erection of huts of branches of trees, at the season when the 
greatest concourse of Pilgrims takes place. These, anti the 
caves, musUJLi#ahniMfi»eans of protecting hundreds of the 
wretched fanatics from the rigour of the climate, and there- 
by of preserving their lives. The hill men call a cave Oodar, 
and the name of Beein is added to ^t, because they say these 
caves were once the temporary dwelling place of a celebrated 
Rajah Beem Singh, and his host. We hurried on our jour- 
ney with all d})eed, the road gradually improving as we as- 
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cend^d ; and about mid-day we were approaching the limit 
of the forest line, where the character of the scenery always 
undergoes a sudden change^ and a very disagreeable one in 
my opinion. Out of the beautiful forest you at once enter 
the region of bleak and naked rocks, with occasional stunted 
birches and bushes— and, at some seasons of the year, 
occasional carpets of flowers ; which is certainly the only re- 
deeming point in the dreary interval between the stately 
woods and the line of perpetual snow, that never fifils to 
revive the interest. The direction of the road is nearly east- 
ward, the whole length of the glen of the Kedar Gunga river ; 
but, about a mile from the temple, the channel of the river, and 
of course the road, turns northward : at this point you are 
suddenly brought in sight of the beautiful glade in which 
stands the modest unpretending little temple of Kedar Nath, 
dedicated to the Hindoo God Seva, who is believed to reside 
on the glorious mountain tlwone of Alabaster, wj»ich over- 
bangs the edifice in a position, wlien standing near the temple 
at the foot of the glacier, requiring you absolutely to bend 
back your neck and head into a painful posture before the 
eye can rest on its summit. The first glimpse of the temple, 
and the mysterious and terrific- looking fhountuin over-look- 
ing it, made me pause and wounder whether it could be re- 
ality. No two objects more incongruous, coilld be brought 
together from the face of the whole earth : the awe-inspiring 
and the terror-striking character of every object in sight, 
made me forget for a moment that the little edifice placed in 
such an unearthly position was the offspring of idolatry, and 
the recollection of the words, “ a temple not made with 
hands,’’ almost persuaded me for an instant that it was not of 
human construction. The eloquence of language has so often 
been exhausted in describing the beauties, the grandeur, 
and the horrors of scenery so ordinary as to be unworthy 
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of mention in the same century with what was now before 
me, that I shall not attempt to throw it into the shade by a 
description, which would require the use of words whose 
enern^es have already be#ii wasted in deHneatin<j such trifles. 
New words must be coined to do it justice. You must go 
and be an eye-witness of it, and I shall descend to the more 
ordinary suhjficfs connected with it. 

The temple stands at a height of about twelve thousand 
feet hbove the sea ; the snowy* mountain which overhangs it 
like a w^all, rises nearly twelve thousand more, the entire 
height of the Kedar Nath peak above the sea, being from 
twenty- three to twenty-four thousand. The Hindoos used 
to consider a man to be sainted in this life, and incapalde of 
committing sin, if he could accomplish in his life time a pil. 
griinage to Gungootree, Kedar Nath, Budree Nath, and tlie 
lakes of Manes and Rakhes, called Manes Surowur and 
Rakhes Surow^ur. The Idol of< Jugger Nath lias been cele- 
brated for waste of human life, but, compared with these pil- 
griinages, it is insignificant. The tales which I heard from 
the officiating [iriest, at the temple of Kedar Nath, were 
heart rending. Skinner in a >vork of tw'o volumes, which he 
published about the year 1829, describes the sufferings en- 
dured by the pilgrims as follows : “ I wavered between two 

equally attrahtive points; Gungootree with the probability 
“ of being able to roach Kedar Nath ; the scenes of the sad- 
“ dest of all the fatal delusions which lead their victims, with 
‘‘ a nobleness worthy of a better cause, to perish miserably 
“ &c. &c. A ineltmclioly delusion leads the naked and fre- 
“ quonlly innoctmt Hindoo to brave the severest torture that 
“ the frame of man can possibly be subjected to, with a for- 
titude which would place him in a rank with the most il- 
lustrious of martyrs were it exe^Vcised in a good cause. 
‘‘ Crowds have passed from Gungootree to that mountain, 
and never piore been heard of.” The danger is not uii- 
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known to any Hindoo, and those who are not insane for a 
pilg'rimaiire tripf have a wholesome dread of the difficulties 
of the journery. Skinner proposed visitiniy these shrines, 
and says, The rumour of my intention to dltempt it 
“ caused a mutiny in niy camp, that ‘threatened to leave me 
“ to pursue iny way with my knapsack on my back : a {jene- 
“ ral strike was declared on the moment 1 bad fixed for my 
“ departure/’ 

It ended in bis being* unabte to make the journey ; alid a 
greater disappointment could not have occurred to any en- 
thusiastic traveller. He was in almost daily sight, too, of 
the objects of his eiitliusiasm, and I think describes their 
appearance with good effect as follows : “ Behind mo to 

thf North-West, were the sjiows of Biinderpooch and Dootie, 
“whence the Jumna flows thence towards the East rose 
“ the high peaks which mark the scmrce of the holy river the 
“Ganges; the Rudru Hinmiala like a white ck>ud in the 
“ horizon ; Kedar Nath and B.udrce Nath, those mighty ob- 
“ jects of Hindoo superstition, m far out-topping other 
“ heights that I bad almost considered them illusory, and I 
“ began to doubt, as I gazed on them, whether there was 
“ any interval between Heaven and Earth. 

As soon as our approach was espied from the temple, its 
bell began to toll, being set agoing by the Servants of the 
high priest, and sounding like a welcome to cheer our spirits 
after a day of well rewarded toil. We pitched our little tent 
on the lawn near the temple, where, a few days before, snow 
had been lying to a depth of two or three feet. 
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Oiitr^ff the Pilgrims. — Constmeti^n of the Pilgtisi's roftd.v<»Hiodoo 
ftt tbe Tsmplfi*— ^Toltratioo and independence of the friesta.-^ 
ObjecU of w jrthip.— Orandeur of the river’s sources,— Subterraneous ex- 
plosions. — Adieu to Kedarnath. 

Tbe present Temple of Keder Natb was erected by the 
Goorkhas, during^ the period they.' held possession of the 
Gurliwal Province, which, by hereditary right, belongs to the 
iR^j;ak of Si'eenuggtir. That portion of his territories, which 
comprehends Kedar Nath and Budree Nath, is now upder 
ourcontrol, or rather under the priests who are responsible in 
a manner to our authorities in Kumaon. A good many vil- 
lages were granted as a Jagheer by the Rajah, for the use of 
the Temples, and they still remain so. From their revenues, 
and the collections made from the Pilgrims at the Temples, the 
priests have to keep them in a state of repair, sis well as the 
roads andAridges. They are also expected to have sufBcient 
supplies of grain collected for the use of the Pilgrims at the 
different resting places pn the road — th€> latter of course 
purchasing it from the owners. 

Many hundreds of the misguided wretches, the priest told 
me, make this wonderful journey, without the means of pur« 
chasing more than a mouthfnl of food once in three or four 
days; many hundreds of them are entirely dependent on cha- 
rity, and travelling until their limbs can no longer keep toge- 
ther drop down on the road, or in the snow, become stiffen- 
ed by the cold, and unconsciously sleep their last sleep ; a 
happy relief from their troubles. The loss of life is now, 
however, comparatively small to what it was fifteen years 
ago. The late Commissioner of Kumaon, Mr. Traill, was a 
most enthusiastic traveller in the hills, and 1 believe the first 
European who ever visited Kedar Vath. He went through 
the almost incredible labour and danger of climbing up to the 
Tetpple by Ae bed of the' river, an undertaking which you 
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would, judg^ing^ from present appearances, pronounce to be 
iinpoBsibie, and yet all tbe Pdgrima of tlie days of yore had 
to accomplish it, or die under the exertion. Mr. Traill, being 
in the estimation of the Hill people second jonlf to Vishnoo 
himself, had not much difficulty in prevailing on the priest* 
hood to apply all their available funds to the construction of 

road ; and accordingly from Sreenuggur to Kedar Natli a 
plendid one was made, with substantial bridges, over every 
river both large and smalk It was also continued^ on to 
Budree Nath, in the face of obstacles which, you would say, 
could only be overcome by the application of all the means 
and resources which the arts and sciences of the present clay 
have placed within our reach. Instead of this being the case, 
I believe there was not a single tool of any description used 
beyond the axe and pick axe, or perhaps the saw (I never 
saw any of the latter, however, in this part of the bills) and 
no other engineers but thejiill coolies, occasion^ly superiti. 
tended by Mr. Traill, who, it is said, marked out with a 
hatchet every mile of the line of joad in the Kedar Guiiga 
glens. To do this, it is said, he had frequently to be pulled up 
the precipices by ropes, and to be suspended over chasms, 
the very sight of which would make you shudder. The 
result is that a lady might now visit Kedar Nath ; nothing 
being required but favourable weather, aiid»strong nerves to 
keep up the courage in crossing the laud-sl^s wlrere the 
road has been carried away. I have already mentioned an 
instance of a very bad one, where onje of us had nearly met 
with a fatal accident, but a long rope stretched out and held 
firmly at each end, by two or three hill men, forms a sort of 
railing outside of the path, and gives perfect confidence to 
the traveller. 

The Hindoo religion is, at Kedar Nath, reduced to a 
state of surprising simplicity, as far as the high priest is 
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conrerneil. He is not a believer in any one of the fictions 
f(»r which this creed is so celebrated. He ‘believes only 
ill one 8U|irefne Being", who, he says, is neither Seva, nor 
Vishnoo, no# Krishna, nor Devee, nor Kalee ; but simply the 
creator of the universe, omnipotent and omnipresent. Every 
nation under the sun, he says, have in reality but one God, 
and all religions are, in his opinion, of human institution^ 
These were rather startling doctrines to broach at the very 
fountain haad of Hindooistn, and under the noses of their 
majesties Seva, VKshnoo and Gunga ; such a liberal philos(v 
pber 1 was quite unprepared for. He is a man of great in- 
telligence, and consiilcrable information; a native of the Ma- 
labar coast, and a Brainin of very high caste. He says all 
tlie ceremonies which he administers to the Pilgrims are per- 
fectly innocent : he makes them go through a few prostrations 
and a short form of worship ; reads something to them, which 
they canno^L, understand ; and dismisses them with as much 
of the water of the sacred Well of Kedar, as they choose to 
carry. About the water o( this Well, I had along dispute 
with him. He wanted to make me believe that it contained 
mercury in solution, assuring me that it could not be other- 
wise becjuise its specific gravity was greater thou that of any 
otJier w^ater in the world. W'^ith some degree of pride, he 
boasted of this ^cred water requiring no voucher or seal 
from him; it cpiild be indeiitified at the farthest extremity 
of the continent of India, merely by its specific gravity, or 
weight ( uzun ) as he called it. The water of the Ganges 
he ht-ld in thorongli contempt, because, at Giingootree, the 
priest has to attach a seal to the vessel in which the Pilgrims 
carry away the sacred fluid. 1 assured him that the min- 
eral in the water of Kedar must be iron and not mercury ; 
this staggered him somewhat^ and he remarked that, several 
years ago, a European gentleman (the late Mr. Shore, C, S. 
I think he saicL) on paying a visit to the temple, told him the 
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same thin^. On enquiring- whether be longed to return 
again to his own country, he informed Tne, to mv great as- 
tonishment that he could not dare to do it ; that such a pro- 
ceeding would render him liable to perpetual exclusion 
from his caste and kindred, and reduce hiiu to the level of 
,a pariah. For this he could give no good reason whatey^, it 
was dustoor he said; but I think I got a glimpse of the truth 
of the matter, which I suspect to he simply tfiat, after un- 
dertaking such a very sacred office, a man, in the opinion of 
these Brahmins, ought to remain devoted to ilie perfonnance 
of its duties during his whole life, and deserves to be shun- 
ned and excomiuuiiicated were he to abandon it. The cause of 
only Natives from the Madras territories being employed in 
these sacred offices is, because, one or two thousand year# 
ago, all the Hramins of Western India furfeitetl their right to 
be admitted to the altars of these deities as priests, in con- 
sequence of a grand mistake made in some imptwtant jiacri- 
rice, 'idle whole of the priests both at Kedariiatli and Bud- 
re(niatlj, and their subsidiary temples, from the Archbishop 
( llawiil ) downwartls, are Natives of the Madras side, and 
chiefly from the Malabar coast. They get a supply of re- 
cruits from time to time from their own families and connec- 
tions. 

The number of Pilgrims, who annualy visit Kedarnath, is 
from fifteen to twenty tiiousand ; aiul, strange to say, they 
are jirincipally natives of the most distant provinces. It is 
supposed that formerly, before the road was made, a very 
few of these ever retui iied to their homes, especially of the 
poorer class of fanatics. Some of the wealthy and substan- 
tial ol^scis occasionally visited the temples, and, having the 
means of protecting iliemselves against hunger and cold, re- 
turned in safety ; hut they are not so devoted to pilgrimages 
as the poorer Bramiii Fiikeevs. The new road has now 
rendered the temples accessible to all, and in, time this very 
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facility of reaching^ t]iein, which at first you would be dis* 
posed to say would be the instrument of incr€!UBing’ aud 
tending fanaticism and idolatry, will, to a moral certainty, 
tend more than any thing else to their overthrow. Jugger-^ 
natii, when idolatry was taxed and difiieuU of approach, 
was far more popular than it is now ; and, in half a century, 
when Kedarnath and Budreenath become better known to 
the multitude, the pilgiimages for martyrdom by cold and 
privation will gradually dimifiish in number, and be sue* 
ceeded by those of enlhusiatic travellers, like ourselves, who 
undertake this journey of endless toil merely to have an op- 
portunity of admiring the stupendous gTandeur of the re- 
gions of eternal winter. Mr. Traill, by his removal of the 
%reat obstacle in the way of a safe pilgrimage to Kedarnath 
and Budreenath, hazarded his reputation as a Christian, and 
subjected luiu'self to the imputation of being an encoiirager 
of pagan idolatry ; but only in the estimation of men like Mr. 
" Poynder, who makes a monthly display of cant and hypo- 
crisy at the India House' on these subjects, the class to 
which he belongs having neither Ihe foresight to discern, or, 
if they were to see it, the honesty to confess, that the surest 
way of letting idolatry die a natural death, is to make it 
cheap, and common, and easy of access. 

There seems to be nothiog approaching to extortion at the 
Kedarnatli temple; and decidedly nothing very revolting 
to the feelings, with the exception of a few shapeless figures 
cut in relief on the stones, and these you might pass a hun- 
dred times without recognizing their meaning, unless you 
xvere previously told of it. I did not ask leave to enter it. 
which surprised the*priest not a little. This is a gOG^ plan, 
I can assure you, for many reasons. The asking shews 
ignorance, and it subjects you to a refusal, although a very 
respectful one I have no doubt; others, 1 need not 

mention. Altogether, the rational simplicity of the ‘dolatry 
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of Eedarnathy compared with the noise and pomp, the ob^ 
scenitiesand ahomiuations of the same relig^ion, in the lower 
provinces, and particularly the orgies connected with the 
worship of Kalee near Calcutta, (eaves on thetnind a pleas* 
ing impression of the Braminical faith, when free from the 
contamination of gross impostors like the priesthood of Ben- 
gal. 

We were not importuned for a contribution to the temple ; 
in this the priest acted up to Ifis professions of toleration,* evi- 
dently considering it degrading that one denomination of 
believers in a deity should be indebted to another for the pe- 
cuniary means of supporting their creed* fte was very 
proud of his views on all these subjects ; and, during the two 
days I remained at Kedarnath, 1 must say I never saw an 
approach on his part to flattery, or cringing, or hypocrisy. 
The temple is undergoing repair; every winter destroys 
some part of it* , In Europe a few feet of snow^ are con- 
sidered wonderful ; here it not only covers over the entire 
temple, about 15 feet in height^ but also lodges over it to 
such a depth that some part of the roof, even where it is 
arched with stones, is every winter sure to give way. My 
next will bring Keda.niath to a conclusion, and then I shall 
take you on to Budreenath. 

To enable you to become familiar with the importance of 
Kedarnath, I roust say a few words on the subject of the 
three great Hindoo divinities, Brahma, Seva or Mahadeva, 
and Vishnoo. These constitute the Hindoo Trinity or three 
Devas ; generally represented as one in the shape of a hideous 
flgure with 3 heads aud four arms. The mansion of Seva is 
on the Kedarnath peak ; as 1 mentioned before, its classical 
appellation is Kailasa Parvati. Kailas in Sanscrit, if I re- 
collect rightly, means a mountain, or mountains, and 
Parvati is the wife of Seva *or Mahadeva. - The whole 
range of snowy mountains from Gungoofree to •the 
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Kalee are by the hill people indiscriminately called 
Kailas. Seva is the god of generation ; in his hands 
is the power of multiplying the human race, and also 
of destroying the capability of its increase. His union with 
Parvati, having been considered indispensable to the welfare 
of tlie universe, one of the favorite modes of representing 
him in Hindoo Sculpture is while in the act of receiving his 
consort from the hands of Kamadeva, the god of love. In 
almost every mode of representing Seva, as yon may ima^ 
gine, the symbols are indelicate ; but I do not look upon 
that, as many pretend to do, as any index of the morals of a 
great nation, the objects of whose mythology are so far above 
our comprehension. In the worship of Seva what we con- 
sider to he obscenity, they look up to with sincere adoration 
and reverence. 

The god Vishnoo has his chief mansion in heaven, and it 
is called* Vaikanta; but he also resides on earth on the 
Budreeiiath peak, under the name of Krishna. At Jugger- 
nath we find him under another name, Jaganatha. 

Brahma cannot be made incarnate ; he is a pure spirit, and 
his chief department seems to be to complete the Hindoo 
Trinity. His rank is superior to that of the other two gods, 
but he is the object of internal worship, not of external 
ceremonies. Seva and Vishnoo are scarcely ever repre- 
sented without a lotus flower either in the liand or as their 
seat. The flower, singularly, held an equally important rank in 
ancient Egyptian mythology as it does among the Hindoos. 
Kedarnath is believed to be the only spot in the world 
where it naturally grows in perfection. In April it is found in 
full blossom. My visit to the temple being in October, I had 
no opportunity of seeing the flowerj, except in their withered 
state, hut I got a description from a friend, which made me 
deeply regret having lost an opportunity of witnessing it 
m}^eir. 
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Tiie flower is about the size of a large tea*cnp ; light pur- 
ple below and pink above. The shades of the lower and up- 
per leaves combine, and make its beauty the more remarkable. 
The height of the shrub is about two feet, and the spur on 
which the flower is pendant drops in the most beautiful and 
graceful manner. 

You can imagine to yourself an extensive lawn covered over 
with these magnificent flowers, and the interest such a sight 
produces. A» the line of snog^ recedes in the Summer, the 
mass gives birth to myriads of them, and sometimes you may 
see them growing out of the snow itself where it is not of great 
depth. The pilgrims never fail to collect and offef them at the 
alter of the god Seva ; indeed so high is their estimated value, 
that tlje priest never offers any other present (nuzur) as a 
welcome to a stranger. I received them, in a they ^^^^d withered 
state, like the last rose of summer’'. 

In discussing with the pjriest the subject of li^orshipping 
deities near the sources of rivers, he agreed with me that the 

• * .ft 

origin of it must have been the ipstinctive gratitude which 
the human race cannot help feeling for the fountains which 
produce streams that, in their progl’ess to the sea, fertilize, 
and thereby civilize, kingdoms which otherwise might have 
for ever rentained wildernesses — Seneca says, ‘‘ where a spring 
rises or a river flows, there build altars and dffer sacrifices.” 

In this way the effects of a deity have, among semi-barbarous 
rations, often been mistaken for the deity itself, and hence the 
Ganges has been personified as the deity Gunga, and an ob- 
ject for idolatry. The Nile was worshipped more less by eve- 
ry nation which it watered ; and very probably the modes of 
worship were identically the same, among nations who knew 
not even of the existence of each other. A^iong Christians 
too, something very anaio||gous to the superstition has existed 
and does exist even at the present day ; many fountains and 
wells have beer^ honored with the titles ofSainle and ]M[grtyrs 
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I have heard of St. John's well, St. Mary's— St. Winifred^a 
fcc. &c.,and of numerous pilgrimages having been mad^to 
them in Catholic countries. 

The sodrceof the Kedar Gunga, in the enormous glacier 
juBt beyond the temple, could scarcely have failed to be wor- 
shipped in almost any country. At the termination of the 
glen is a basin, from which you see nearly the whole of this 
huge glacier, which forms one side of the Kedarnath mourn 
tains; out of this immeasurable rampart of ice, five distinct 
rivers make their exit; each distinct river supplied from a 
thousand arteries and crevices cutting lines and cliantiels 
in the snovf above, they all rush headlong into the basin 
meeting at almost one point, and, having united, leave the 
basin in one great torrent, forming, only fifty yards below 
the several sources, an unfordable river. The grandeur of 
this spectacle depends greatly on the season of the year ; 
like the lotus flowers, I could not see it in all its glory in 
October, and if I ever visit it again, 1 shall select the* month 
of April for the trip. 

During the two nights we rested at Kedarnath, I was fre- 
quently awok^ by rumbling noises, like the report of very 
loud but distant thunder although the entire firmament was 
cloudless. When I was residing for a few days at Chini in 
Kunawar, many years ago, I remarked the same phenome* 
non which was of almost hourly occurrence in the magnifi- 
cent pile of snowy mountains, over-hanging the Sutledge, at 
that place. There, as Well as at Kedarnath, the noises were 
ascribed to the anger of the Gods. In the rocky mountains 
of North America, it is attributed by the poor Indian to the 
thunders of the guardian genii over unseen treasures ; many 
scientific men in Europe explain it by supposing that ex- 
tensive subterraneous explosions of^ gases occur from time 
to time ; while others seek for an explanation among hum- 
bler itauses, a*id attribute the reports to thq disruption of 
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avalanches, which would no doubt, in carrying with them 
enormous maaaes of rock, produce noisea that, by the revety 
beration and prolonging of the echoes, would in every way 
resemble thunder. Wheal was residing at jCbmi, I was of 
the last mentioned opinion ; 1 have now changed it, and 
gone over to the party who believe in, subterraneous explo- 
sions. My reason is simply this ; that I think avalanches 
would be more frequently ^detached during day than during 
the night, the influence of th% sun never failing to melt the 
snow, and thereby loosen the frail supports which keep toge- 
ther in one mass many of the most tremendous precipices. 
At Chini the noises were nearly confined to the day time, I 
do not remember hearing them during the night ; while at 
Kedarnath they seem to be as frequent during the night as the 
day. I have mentioned before, that half the little rivers which 
issue from the Kedarnath mountain are supplied from hot 
springs, many of them of su^h a sulphuretted hyc^’Ogen cha- 
racter as to create an intolerable stench. I am therefore inclined 
to think the whole of the intenor of the mountain is a hidden 
crater, and the nucleus of confusion and uproar from conflict- 
ing volcanic agencies; and that the noises He of volcanic 
origin. 

The second day of our stay, my two companions started to 
explore one of the snowy peaks to the eastward of the temple ; 
they proceeded on bravely, long after every native even of the 
hills had left them in terror at the bis ka huwa, (in reality the 
rarefied atmosphere) and, by cutting out steps in the snow, 
managed to ascend a few thousand feet higher than the 
temple ; but bad to descend again at the imminent risk of 
broken necks, long before reaching the summit. 1 ascended 
the ledge on the western side, in search of woodcock among 
the moss immediately Girting the line of perpetual snow, 
but 1 was unsuccessful ; the early winter had driven this bird 
down to the glens. From a considerable bright, on this 
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platform, I had a beautiful view of the temple and our two little 
tents, like white specks on the lawn ; human beings however 
were invisible to the naked eye, and this made it look like the 
dwelling plkce of solitude, peace and repose. It put me in 
mind of the American Indians, trying to ascend their highest 
and most rugged peaks, in the hopes that, after many moons 
of painful toil, they may reacii a point from whence they, can 
have aview of the ** land of souU ; the happy hunting grounds 

where are green meadows, and bright running streams and 
“ endless herds of buffalo, elks, and deer.’* 

There were myriads of snow pigeon, (a beautiful bird), 
among the rocks, and we slaughtered not a few of them. We 
all returned to our tents a little before night-fall, and sat down 
to take our last evening view of the glorious scene. The sun 
hadlongsetto us, thedenitens of the glen; we could not see 
to read the largest print, while the sun was still illuminating 
sheerest of this gigantic mountainl It sometimes put on sin- 
gular and fantastic forms, now and again a light cloud would 
sweep across, and give it 'the appearance of castellated for- 
tresses, and ti||^eted citadels, and pyramids of gilded marble. 
The eveningsun invariably shed a pale golden tint on its snowy 
summit, and the morning sun always lighted it up with a 
bright silvery lightof a more cheerful hue. 

I am now done with Kedarnath, I imagine to your perfect 
content; but 1 entered more into details than I promised or 
intended when I commenced sending you my notes, because I 
am not aware of any description of it having ever been publish- 
ed; at all events I have never been fortunate enough to meet 
with any. I shall next take you on to Budreenath, at a much 
faster pace than hitherto, the distance being, as the crow flics, 
only thirty-six miles, but, to us ten days of fearful toil, and a 
striking example of the extraordinary character of the 
Himmala. ^ 
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Dreadful sufferings oi the Pilgrims.— Sreenuggur. — The Gurhwal 
Rajah. — Seva, Vishnoo, and Brahma, — Grass-rope bridge^ — A Hindoo 
Cardinal. — Scenery of Tongnath mountain, — I he Vishboo Gunga river. 
— Arrival at Josee Muth. —Brass statue. 

On the Hill October, we bid adieu to Eedavnatb and 
made a very long journey to Ukra Kotb, upwards of 20 
miiea, in the course of which had to descend nearly seven 
thousand feet, and ascend at different times as much as t^ro 
thousand more, .^t the hot spring Goiiree Koond, found a 
pilgrim had died during the night, of exhaustion ; and a few 
miles further down the glen, saw another who had just ex« 
pired, lying on the road side under a wretched canopy of 
branches and leaves, which he or some other pilgrim must 
have made, a day or two before. His body was not emaciaU 
ed, and from every appeai^nce be may have been in the en- 
joyment of perfect health ; but probably his journey of the 
previous day had been unusually severe, and the want of food 
could not fail to prostrate his strength to such a degree that, 
finding himself unable to reach Gouree Koond, I imagine at 
night-fall he threw himself down under the first shelter he 
saw, and was instantly overpowered by sleep. In the sun 
the temperature, during the greater part of tbs day, must have 
been nearly 100®; by midnight, or soon after, the thermome- 
ter falls to zero, and the victim having no clothing, his death 
was simply the consequence of cold. TVe saw one or two 
more skeletons of pilgrims on our road to-day, notwithstand- 
ing the care with which the priests are said to discharge the 
duly of having these revolting spectacles removed as quickly 
as possible. The road, down to the junction of the Eedar 
Gunga and Balsookee, id the same by which we had ascended 
to the tftiple, and at the romaptic basin, where the streams 
meet, the several roads diverge : vie., the otye to Budree- 
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natli^ and also Sreenuggur ; the other to Gungootree vii 
Tirjogee, and to Mussooree vid Tirjogee and the Pooaree 
range of mountains. The pilgrims are very capricious in 
their arrangements for their respective jouniies. They, aU 
most without an exc. option, start from Hurdwar in Aprili as 
soon as the great fair is over ; some take the route to Jum* 
nootree and Gungootree, while many visit (he latter only ; the 
mass of them pursue their way to Kedamath vifi Sreenuggur, 
and then to Budreenath ; and ^Anally a small proportion of 
them cross the snowy range, to pay their devotions at the lakes 
of Manes, and Itakhes, and of these again a fiew, paving their 
dreary way through a part of Chinese Tarfary, return to 
their homes by the Neelung Pa^s and Gungootree. The 
smallest portion of ail, do not rest till they complete the piU 
griroage by visiting every one of the above mentioned scones of 
superstition and fanaticism, an undertaking probably not ac* 
complisbect by more than one in a thousand. 1 he city of 
Sreenuggur, is the capital of the Gurhwal Kajah, * a prince, 
from all accounts, of a family the most ancient and with a 
pedigree the most untarnished, and the best authenticated, of 
all the chiefs of the Hindoo race. His direct lineal descent, I 
have been told on good authority, is traced to the sixth cen- 
tury ; that of his family, back to the time of Alexander the 
Great ; and it believed his connections in the same tribe 
reigned fifteen hundred years before Christ. Although the 
rich plains and cities of India have been repeatedly the prey of 
a succession of invaders, the peace of the mountain solitudes 
and fastnesses of (he Raj of Gurhwal was never disturbed till 
the Goorkbas, the most warlike of tlie children of the Him- 
mala, overran it in our own times. These territories compris- 
ing all the sacred abodes of the Hindoo Gods conferred, also, 

* This is a mistake. The city of Sreenuggur was once the fftipital of the 
Gurhwal R^ah, but is now part of the Company’s territories. He now resides 
at Te«|ee near tha banks of the Bageeruti. 
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on their sovereign a character which made his name very great 
among the Hindhoo Princes. Thebeautiful city of Sreeiiuggiir 
is built entirely of stone, in a most picturesque and fertile 
valley on the banks of the river of Aluknunda, m a spot about 
equi-distant from the great Prags or junctions of all the 
principal sacred rivers. The Kedar Giinga (Mandagiinee) 
and the Vishnoo Giinga, now swelled to a splendid river by a 
number of tributaries, join their waters above Sreenuggur, and 
the place of their confluence is liamed Roodur Prag ; theuniU 
ed stream then takes the name of Aluknunda, which below 
Sreenuggur flow sill to the Bageeriiti, giving rise to the ap- 
pellation of Deva, or Deo-Prag, where there is a large village 
entirely inhabited by Rraliiiiins of the most sacred caste. Below 
this grand junction all other names are lost, and that of Gun- 
ga jee is established, and retained the whole length of its coarse, 
with the ejcception of two or three branches which leave the 
main stream in the district of Moorsliedabad, one of® the most 
sacred, too, again taking the nam§ of Bageeruti. This is doubt- 
less a duplicate ofjuwnh, of the parent riverof the same name in 
the Himmala. At the junctions of nearly all the streams in the 
Himmala, which form the Ganges, we find a Prag. Where the 
Jumna and Ganges meet in the plains too, the place is called 
a Prag, although the city is more generally known by the 
name of Allahabad. Before Ifeaving, altogether/ the subject of 
these rivers and Kedarnath, I must say a few words in explan- 
ation of the attributes of the Hindoo God Seva, in case my 
former remarks might be misunderstood. 1 have described 
Seva, as the Hindoo Deity who procreates the human race, 
but he is looked upon at the same time, as the destroyer, i. e. 
he destroys life to re-create it. In the Hindoo creed, creation is 
reproduction, there is no such thing as annihilation ; the pro- 
cess of giving a new life to the world is by the destruction of 
one, and the changing it into or re-creating it in another body. 
Parati, the wife of Seva^ means mountain borii’^ ; the appell- 
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Rtion of Doorga, difficult of access” also belongs to her. It 
18 singular that the part of the Hitnmala (necklace of snow) best 
known to the ancient classical writers of our hemisphere^ should 
have been known by the name of Montes Farveti.” To con* 
dude this subject, Brahma is a celestial and omnipotent spirit; 
Vbhnoo is the Preserver of the human race ; and Seva is the 
Destroyer, or Reproducer : the three form what we may call the 
Trinity of the Hindoos. 

At Ukra-Koth we picked up^the spare baggage which we 
had detached from Tirjogce on the 7 th October, and on the 
12 th we pursued our journey to Ookee-Muth, along a very 
beautiful road through forest and natural shrubbery, with 
occasional cultivation, the Mandagunee river rolling on below us 
on our left with ungovernable fury. A few miles from Ookee 
Muth we had to cross this river by a bridge of grass-ropes, the 
second we had met with in our journey. We had now become 
80 accustoKied to nervous contrivances for grossing torrents, 
and 80 hardened to danger, that the passage over this net work 
afforded us an excellent opportunity for amusement. The 
swing in the centre instead of creating terror, had now become 
rather an acquisition, and met with every encouragement on 
our part. 

We considered ourselves dread-noughts, and, like children, 
laughed at all our former fears. We relieved the monotony of 
our afternoon's journey, by getting the hill man in charge of 
this jboola to throw himself head foremost from the centre of it, 
inlb the mighty torrent below. He dived to admiration, and 
had evidently been in the habit of practising the feat for years 
back. We paid him about seven Rupees for crossing us with 
all our followers and baggage, including also the exhibition of 
the above mentioned spectacle, but after all I scarcely think we 
got the value of our money. Encamped in the evening at 
Ookee-Muth which is the head* quarters of the Archbishopric of 
Kecbrnath. Here resides the Rawul, whose brother officiates 
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at the Kedarnath temple. The great dignitary visits it nnly 
once a year, and lives the rest of the time at this place m a 
more genial climate. His palace is an immense edifice of 
stone witli a large court yard, in the centre of stands a 

very pretty little temple. He no doubt lives on the fat of the 
land ; there are immense flocks of sheep and herds of cattle 
scattered round about this little land of Goshen, and the 
villages are all cultivated. - He superintends the whole of the 
jagheer lands and villages belcaiging to the Kedamath temple, 
and manages the Police and Commissariat departments, with 
the view of ensuring protection u* the lives and properties of 
the pilgrims, and supplies of food all along the roads for the 
support of such as c^n afford to purchase it. Found his 
eminence, the Hindoo Cardinal, a most particularly stupid 
blockhead, and a sad contrast to his intelligent brother of 
Kedamath, who, poor fchow, has to reside on the vergeof eter- 
nal winter for ^eveii months in the year, and wku is now, by 
some peculiarity in this elevated clhnate, fast becoming a 
victim to that most hideous disease, the goitre. It is really 
painful to see a fine-looking, intelligent man sacrificing himself 
in administering the absurd idolatry of a creed in which he does 
not believe. 

On the 13th October we left Ookee-Miuh, ascended and de- 
scended a variety of little valleys and glens of mountain tor- 
rents; breakfasted at a cascade near the Nustora Durrumsala; 
and ended our day’s journey by a long but rather gradual 
ascert up the Ton^nath mountain, during a hail storm ^4|lch 
we thought would never come to an end ; pitching our tents at 
a height of nearly ten thousand feet above the sea and close to 
aDurrumsal, situated on a beautiful undulating lawn, inter- 
spersed with clumps of the most stately cedar firs and other 
fine trees, which gave the scene the appearance of the parks and 
domains of an English noblemair. Many of the cedar firs were 
twenty-five feet in girth, and upwards of two hundred in height ; 
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and all kinds of pheasants were in abundance, but the severe 
•cold arising from the hail storm had driven them 'to their roost- 
ing places, and we did not succeed in springing many of them* 

On the l^th October, ascended a few hundred feet to the top 
of the Pass which leads over the Tongnath mountain, then down 
the other side and on to Gobesur, anotlier fat little bishopric 
belonging to tlie temples. Here is an iron pillar but nothing 
TemarkahUi about it. 

On the 15th October, left Go*>»esur and descended to the 
Vidinoo Gunga, (^sometimes, even up here, called the Aluk- 
nunda) which we crossed by a fine wooden bridge. This river 
is here rather larger than the Mandagiiuee below Ookce-Muth, 
where we found the grass^rope bridge ; the water has a sin- 
gular whitish green colour, and the precipices overhanging are 
composed of a kind of marble looking lime-stone, in which 
there are thousands of bee hives, some in the rocks, and some 
hanging upidii projecting points of them. On firing a gun here, 
the echo was most wonderful. VVe halted this day at the 
Pccpul-lCotli Durrurasala. • ' 

On the 16th October, we continued our journey, as usual 
scaling up and down the ravines of all the tributary rivers of 
the Vishnoo Gunga. along the bank of which we were gradual- 
ly ascending towards Biidreenatli. Encanfiped at a place 
called Ilillum, a distance of about 15 miles from our morning’s 
starting point. 

On the 17 th of October, still onwards by the bank of the 
ritH^, which, however, was generally one or two thousand feet 
below us, and after a journey of 7 or 6 miles we reached Josee 
Muth, the residence of the Archbishop of Budreenath, and a 
large flourishing town for such a remote quarter of the nearly 
inaccessible Himmala. We were still two long journeys from 
the Budreenath temple, and had to make similar arrangements 
regarding our spare baggage “ as we had done at Tirjogee. 
when«in progress to Kcdariiath. Here are very fine fountains. 
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and a brass statue of the Hindoo Mercury, whicli I should say 
is not the manufacture of India, but most probably an imporU 
ation from the Greek Bactrian Empire, between which and the 
kingdoms on the Ganges there must have evidently been a 
much more extensive intercourse than history would lead us to 
believe. 

CONTENTS OF CHAPTER XL 

Brass statue at Josee-Miith.— Splendid road.— Meetinjr of the Tpnters. 

Doolee river. — Horrible scenery.— Meet ng v^ith Chinese Tartars. — Proposed 
tour bye and bye.— I’emple of liudreenath. — Height of table land of Tartary. 
— Liberal religion. 

In my last I left off at Josee-^liifli, w here I mentioned 
that tliere was a remarkable brass statue, apparently intend- 
ed to represent the God Mercury; hut some of the appen- 
dages to it do not warrant its being classed at all among the 
Hindoo Deities, iudec d, it is ratber puzzling to imagine from 
wbat nation or people it could have had its origin. The 
figure is represented w ith a pair of wings — this woi}|d so 
far identify it with the Greek Mercury ; there is also a kind 
of trident in tlie band, and then comes 'the puzzle of the 
Brahminical or sacerdotal thread (railed zennar, janwa, 
and sometimes jahnabi) which is pdrt of the statue, and has 
beenftst very correctly. These inconsistencies, and the 
mould of the face, which is more Grecian than Hindoo in the 
features, lead me to suppose that an extensive friendly and 
commercial intercourse may have existed between the bill 
tribes of the Hiinmala, and the ancient kingdom of Bact|ia, 
and that the statue may have been cast there or in some other 
Greek colony ; the artist giving a little scope to his fancy in 
its execution, and thereby producing a figure half Greek and 
half Hindoo. I am not aware of any Hindoo god in their 
whole Pantheon, having ever been represented with wings,’*' 

* It lias been pointed out to me, that one of the Hindoo gods is usually 
represented with wmgs, ^ 
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and I do not beliove that such a work of art, small as it is, 
could have been executed in India. The statue iss always 
kept ornamented with flowers, and is evidently an object of 
deep vetieratiofi among the hill tribes and pilgrims. 

After cornfdeting* the arrangements for supplies for three 
or four day s, and the disposal of our spare baggage, we left 
Josee-Muth on the 18th October. The first part of this 
day’s journey was a rather steep descent of about tw^o miles 
to the Vislinoo Guiiga ; a grea« part of the road consisting 
of a splendid stair-case of stone slabs firmly imbedded in 
the ground, and forming a series of fiiglits of steps, the con- 
struction of which must litve been attended with no small 
labour and expence ; but the temple c»f BuJreeriatli is ricli 
and well able to pay for works of this description, which are 
not only useful, but add greatly to its dignify and importance. 
In little more than half an hour we reached Vislinoo-Prag, 
the junctitm of the two large rivers, tlie Visbnoo and Doolee. 
Thisimeoting of the waters, like that of the Kedar Guni:a 
and Balsookee already described, is a magnificent sight, al- 
though in character they are totally different • indeed there 
is not one feature in common between them. Here the scen- 
ery is without any forest trees to adorn it ; and yoir could 
not imagine any thing more wild, more rugged, or lUOTe un- 
earthly looking. A rock of enormons dimensions some 
years ago slipt down from a considerable height, and loilged 
ill the channel of the Doolee river, which, with all its mighty 
torrent of water even in the rains, has been unable to re- 
move the mass, although there are two or three rents in it, 
caused by the concussion against the rocky channel. What 
a magnificent sight its fall must have been^! The obstacle in 
the bed of the torrent caused the destruction of the first 
bridge which was ercK^ted, and at present, a temporary one 
of the most frail and ricketty kind is substituted. We ex-^ 
peri^nced so^iie rather nervous sensations in crossing it. 
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notwithstamliiig our long practice. The Doolee is L think con- 
siderably larger than the Vislinoo Gunga^ and is the 
branch of the Ganges. According to some theories, it ought 
therefore to take its rank, gcogmphtcally, as the true Ganges. 
Our journey took us up the bank of the Vishnoo Gunga which 
we crossed about five or six miles above the Prag, then along 
a splendid substantial road, consisting for a mile or two of 
flights of stone steps, wliioh soon became more tiresome to us 
than the usual inclined piane.«* At some points the view is most 
terrific, and the scenery so hideous or what I should call 
ghastly, that I can compare it to nothing else I have ever seen 
in the Himmala. If I was to try to convey any thing like an 
idea of the chaotic features of this glen to any one who has not 
seen it, 1 should say that it is worthy of being the avenue to 
the gates of the infernal regions ; — an idea which laid of and 
kept possession of my imagination, during our entire journey 
diong it. I think if John Biinyarr, the author ef the Pil. 
grim’s progress, (I am a poor f ilgrim, at least one hundred 
degrees removed) had been an eye witness of it, he would 
have described the imaginary termination of the broad way 
which leads to destruction, with fearful truth. All I had ever 
seen, or heard described, as dreary and dismal, either in fic- 
tion or reality, fell far short of the prospect around us in this 
terrific defile, whose precipitous sides were Sometimes miles 
in height, and their nearly unfathomable ravines appeared 
like as if they had been the path of all the earthquakes and 
other convulsions the globe has ever experienced in short, 
there is here a continuous development of geological won*, 
ders, of which i shall not attempt further description because 
I am unable to do them justice. Such scenery, notwith- 
standing its novelty, soon grew tiresome and monotonous, and 
we were very glad to geUo our journey's end a few miles 
teyond the village of Puiidookesar, on an encamping ground 
known by the name of Choortee Chara. « ^ 
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We had snowy peaks on our right and on our left, and 
before and behind us, as well as fresh snow falling on them 
all, and gradually bringing the line of winter down to us, 
nearer and hearer every day. 

On the 19 h October we recommenced our journey along 
the banks of the river, which we crossed and recrossed several 
tunes; tj^vice, at a fearful height above the whaler, on rather 
frail bridges, as usual without any parapet : after a dreary 
ascent of many thousand feet through scenery of almost the 
satne unearthly character as yesterday, we at last came in sight 
of tlie far-fimcd temple of Budreenath. The scenery during 
this day’s journey had become so uninteresting that I repented 
having come on to Budreenath at all; there being, to all ap- 
pearance, nothing whatever to repay me for tiie severe labour 
undergone, or for the loss of valuable time which I was anxious 
to have at my disposal, to enable me to obtain a small collection 
of specimene of the beautiful piieasants aiwl other birds of the 
llimtiiala. On arriving however at the tem[»le, a most unexpecU 
ed piece of good fortune turned up, and led to the opportunity 
of my witnessing a spectacle which very few of the travellers in 
these regions have had the luck to see, I found a large en- 
campment of Chinese Tartars had, two or three days previously, 
arrived at t!i? town of Mana ; two miles above Budreenath. 
'J'hey hud been (dundered of nearly all their property by the 
Sikhs or Sings, who, during the summer of 1841, overran l,50Q 
miles of Chinese Tartary, almost without resistance, and had 
fled to our territory for protection. How strange that, at this 
very time, our fleets and armies were pursuing tlie same course 
(with the difference of our having justice on our side) on the 
eastern bound ^ry of the empire, as the Sikhs on the western ; 
and constant orders were being sent by the Emperor, on the 
Tibet viceroyalty, to summon to the* defence of China proper 
the Tartar soldic rs, of the idenptical same tribes who were now 
putlipg themaelves under our protecting wings to avoid the 
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barbai*ities of the Sings or Sikhs. The news of our being at 
war with Chum bad not reached these remote tribes, but they 
knew of the pressing indents of the Emperor for soldiers ; and 
one of the Tartar Merchants remarked the absence of the usuab 
Chinese vigilance and promptness in* their not having sent 
troops to exact vengeance of the Sikh invaders. 

By the aid of a Tartar Merchant who had occasiontdly visited 
our hill territories with Merchandize, and who could speak 
tolerably good Hindostaneef* I soon made myself at home 
among these wanderers, and passed several very pleasant hours 
in their society, much edified by the i nteresting information I 
gleaned on all matters connected with their country and Go- 
vernment. They are a set of merry joyous fellows, and the 
camp soon turned out the whole of its inhabitants of every sex 
and size ; we enjoyed as you may suppose many a hearty laugh 
at each other’s peculiarities. There was one very respectable 
gentleman amoi\g them, a Dama from the grand tefhple at Tol- 
ling. He appeared to be in good circumstances, and quite the 
scholar as well as the gentleman and soldier. He said the Tar- 
tar tribes could not withstand the Sikh invaders, for want of a 
leader. This was really and ever has been the case; the Tar- 
tars make good soldiers but Very bad generals, and when there 
have been a few exceptions, they have always been victorious. 
The conquest of Jenghis Khan ; the Tartar invasion of China, 
and that of Nepaul, are instances of this ; and there are a few 
others of less importance. They wanted us to return to 
Tartary with them ; because I hud expressed my abhor- 
rence of the Sikh barbarities, and promised to fight to the 
last against them, assuring me that every tribe far and near 
would congregate under our standard, if we would oijy head 
them as leaders. This idea was too at^urd at such an ad- 
vanced period of the season, when the Passes were about 
being closed, to be entertained* but had.we been at Maiia 
somewhat earlier very little would have tempted me the 
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cnterpnze, and it mi^ht have, heaven only knows, ended in 
our earning for ourselves the rank of M and&Bins, with a 
whole string of buttons, &c, &c. ! It must be recollected 
that our Government had ordered the Sikhs (a remonstrance 
is quite equivalent to dn order) to withdraw their troops 
from Chinese Tartary ; and that they had on one occasion 
plundered apart of our territories on the Kumaon frontier ; 
so I do not believe I should have run the risk of their displea* 
sure. The Toling Lama, after tfur departure, obtained per- 
mission from the Kumaon authorities to reside at Ahnora, 
till such time as he could return to his own country. * The 
Tibet Government bciing at last alarmed at the progress of 
the Sikhs, s^nt an army under Chinese Officers which nearly 
annihilated them ; and during the present summer they not 
only recovered all the invaded territories, but drove the in- 
vaders back upon Ltfdakh itself, which at one time was very 
nearly beii!^ added to the Chinese cloininions. Negotiations 

^ "J’his Lama after residing in Kumaon during the winter, returned to liis 
country accompanied by my friend Captain Weller of the Engineers ; but the 
instant they approached the Imundary of the Ccdesttal Empire, at a height of 
17000 feet above the seui in the very heart of the everlasting snows and frosts 
of the Himmala, he became the genuine Tartar again ; and got so dreadfully 
netvous at the idea of the responsibility of being accom.vanied by a European, 
that he fled in the middle of the night with all his followers. My friend 
however crossed the Pass, and came up with the Lama next day, when, after 
aundry nervous negotiations, a separation took place, each pursuing the way 
to his own country. What an example does this afford of the respect paid to 
the Chinese Government by all its subjects, however distant from the Celes- 
tial City. Another curious and pleasing trait i>f Tartar character was wit- 
nessed by my friend, in the fact of several of the inhabitants of the country 
Waiting the return of their Lama, and bearing him gifts of rice, ghee, &c. &c. 
He had been absent alnsost a year, and they could have had no notice of his 
approach : they mast have acted on the conjecture, that, as the Sikhs had been 
drive from Tibet, their Lama would aaturall^ return soon after the Mimmala 
passes were open. In Hindoostan, the first clever scoundrel or relation com- 
ing across any of his property, wouldcnost likely have taken possession of it, 
and cither way -l^jid and murdered the Lama, or sworn to his being au im- 
postor on his retiyn. 
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are now said io be in progress betw^een the two nations^ ab 
though the Lahore Durbar occasionally gives out a puff of a 
victory obtained over the Chinese, which I do not believe. 

I received a most pressing invitation from the Lama and 
the Tartars to visit their country at some future opportunity, 
and I meditate the appropriation of the first leisure time at 
niy disposal to that purpose. A tour to Toling, by the Mana 
Pass ; to the gold mines.; the two great lakes of Manes and 
Rakhes ; and ^eu down to Lhassa the capital of the Inner 
Tibet (Chota Cheen) would repay all the toil and difBcuIties 
incurred in its accomplishment. You last year published 
my notes regarding iny meeting with the Tartars at Mana, 
and I Imve nothing further of interest to add. * This fortui- 
tons incident enabled me, in a few h(»urs, to form a more 
definite notion of the extraordinary character of the Chinese 
Government, in the management of its distant dependencies, 
than all the infonnaticHi ,I bad ever gleaned J'rotu books 
on the subject. It would be impossible to * describe the love 
an'd respect those border tribes entertain for the Chinese or 
rather Tartar regime. Wlien I was aliout to bid adieu to my 
Tartar friends, I informed them of our nation being* at war 
with Chii^^a, and that probably at tlmt very moment Ghinuk 
or Guiuak, was in our possession ! They remarked that our 
Government must be a good one, and they would be very 
happy to live under its protection, if we were to take posses- 
sion of China, instancing the fact of their having taken refuge 
within our boundary » and entertaining no fear of being 
plundered ; an event which they said must have been inevita- 
ble had they gone into the power of any other nation in Asia. 

Regarding Budreenath, I have little to sAy, as I already, 
when describing Kedarnath, entered into a short detail of all 
matters connected with the Hindoo Deities and their d welling 

* Chapters 1st and 2ud, which, properly speaking, belong to this portion of 
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places, and ^ need not inflict a repetition. The temple of 
Budreenath, which possesses no interest for the traveller after 
seeing Kedarnatb, is dedicated to Vishnoo, who, under the 
name of Kri&hna, resides on the high conical snowy peak 
overlooking the little edifice. The small town of Mana k the 
most important object for attention ; but I formerly gave 
you a description of it, which you published. I have since 
found a few short remarks upon it, in a German standard 
work of Researches into the AiUiquities &c^of Hidia, which 
I here transcribe. 

“ It is here,’’ (i. e. near the sources of the different rivers 
which form the Ganges) in the heart of this Alpine country 
that we still And the abode of Brahmans, which we can 
“ scarcely consider as any other than their original seat, to- 
gether, withttfie Temples of their Gods, ^nd the accompany- 
“ ing body of priests. At the confluence of two branches of 
the Ganges stands the holy city of Deva Pray inhabited by 
Brahmans. Further on we find the temple of Budreenath 
which is very opulent, and said to hjive upwards of seven 
hundred flourishing villages dependent on the higli priest. 

“ To the same dignitary belongs also the commercial town of 
“ Mana, w hich contains fifteen hundred inhabitant^ of Tartar 
extraction and is situated on the high road to Cashmire and 
little Tibet, but is however, only habitable in summer, owing 
** to the snow under which it is covered during the remainder 
** of the year.” 

This description, which you will observe coincides with the 
one I sent you last year, was taken I believe principally from 
the reports of Captains Webb and Raper, the first Europeans 
who ever visited Mana in our times. I have been told that 
one of the Assistants in the Survey, conducted by these offi- 
cers, was sent to ascertain the height of Mana Pass, and found 
its crest or ridge to be the astonishing elevation of eighteen 
thousand feet itbove the sea ; yet for some months it is a com- 
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mon thoroughfare for the Bootias and Tartars* I find, how« 
ever, I madea^nistake in my former description to you, re- 
garding the etevation of the table land of Tartary beyond the 
Pass* 1 estimated it at only thirteen thousand . feet above the 
sea, but 1 have since been assured on the best authority, (Mr. 
fi. of Kumaon) and am now convinced, that it must be nearer 
fifteen thousand, which will also be about the height of Manes 
Surowur, and Rakhes Surowur, in which the Sutledge has its 
source. 0 " • 

At Budreenath, as at Kedarnath, I was very much amused 
with the liberality of the Brahmins in their religious views. I 
happened to get two old gentlemen of that faith, dependents 
of the high priest, to accompany me to Mana, and in the 
course of conversation, after their describing to me the superb 
temple of Toling which they had gone to see years be- 
fore, and of which they spoke with raptures, I happened to 
ask them if they had made their prostrations, offerings (dursun) 
to the idol in that edifice, and they confessed to having done 
BO, without any hesitation. 1 thought to myself that, after 
such an indulgence, they might just as well go to prayers with 
the red Indians, or the people of Timbuctoo ; for the Toling 
temple is dedicated to Budha, and the Tibetans are amongst 
the strictest votaries of that creed, which is held in detestation 
by the Brahmins of the plains of India. The permission given 
by the Buddhist creed for the use of animal food, is alone suflS- 
cient to make it an abhorrence in the eyes of the bigotted 
Brahmins. The mountain air, however, at an elevation of 
eleven or twelve thousand feet, seems to neutralize most com- 
pletely the rancour of religious bigotry. I suppose it gets 
cooled down to the freezing point and never again recovers its 
warmth. I wish the general assembly of the Kirk of Scotland 
could be located here for a year ; the small village of Bah- 
munee near the Budreenath temple, would, I doubt not, feel 
highly honored by a visit from their High Mightinesses., 
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About two miles from Mana, on a minor stream, there is ir 
cataract, one complete unbroken cascade, of a thousand feet in 
lieight, called Bunsoodara, 1 looked at it through a very 
good telesco^pe, hut the water was frozen, ami I did not there* 
fore pay it a visit. We were a fortnight too late in the season, 
and kept in constant alarm of the snow falling heavy and 
blockading us within the bosom of the snowy range ; an alarm, 
you may suppose, not dispelled by the priest informing us that, 
if it did set in, of which there was every indication, we iiiiglit 
expect a fall of not less than five or six feet in depth. As the 
clouds were threatening us in every direction, we started off on 
our return homewards, on the afternoon of the 20th, and late 
in the evening we reached the village of Pundookesar, where 
we encamped for the night. 

Contents of ciiafteu xii. 

Leave Josec-Muth. — Dangerous bridge. — Performance on it of two 
hill ponies. — Reflections on natural geology. — Mirg — (*3rigantic ce dars. 
— Beautiful village.— Chicorc shooting. — Pheasant s hooting. — Fine park 
8cener}\ — Pilkoonta mountain Pass.— Magidficent view. — Herd of wild 
goats. — Dangerous fit of epilepsy.— Storm of rain and snow. — Singular 
appearance of the line of snow, — Scarlet pheasant shot. — Dogs and 
pheasants. — Arrive at a resting place. — Swarms of Moonal pheasants. 

On the 21st October we paid our second visit to Josec 
Muth, which we had left on the 18th, and where we had ar- 
ranged finally to leave the Pilgrim’s road, and dive into the 
forest wilds around the huge detached mass of snowy moun- 
tains known hy the name of the Pilkoonta range, with the 
intention of having a week’s pheasant sI)ootiiig at the first good 
ground with which we might fall in. Pilkoonta mountain % a 
kind of spur shooting out frorti the great chain, from which it 
is in a manner separated by deep vallies, and the ravines cut 
out by the mountain torrents. 

I was near forgetting to say that we witnessed an extraordi- 
naryrperformfiluce by two hill ponies, ^ghoonts) which niy com- 
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|)aii ions had purchased from the Tartar Merchants. They 
had to cross the Doolee river ' at Vishnoo Prag, on the 
bridge already mentioned, which consists of two thin spars 
of dr with small branches or twigs fastened- across them; 
the interstices between each forming a sort of series 
of skylights, through which the foaming torrent below 
appears to most provoking advantage, and affording 
abundant room for a -horse’s leg to get entangled. 
These two lit tie ponies passed fearlessly along, planting each 
foot invariably on the centres of the round branches, all the 
while the bridge, from end to end, being in a state of vibration 
up and down, and horizontally like a slack rope when daiic^ 
ed upon. 

There is no part of the Hiiniii ala where better illustrations 
of some of the modern geological theories of tlM^carth can be 
found, tl)an on the banks of the Doolee and Vishnoo Gnnga. 
The dei^truction of elevated mountain tracts, by the rivers to 
which they give rise, is here mgre clearly indicated than on 
any other spot I have sccmi. The erosion of the rocky moun* 
tains on both banks, by the action of the running water, 
ran here i)e traced back for ages, by the distinct irary ap^ 
pea ranee into which the face of the rocks has been worn. At 
a height of many hundred feet above the present channel are 
found, ^and, I doubt not^ at many thoiisands the same thing 
would he found, if followed up,) the peculiar marks and irw 
regular indentations produced by the continual agitation of 
waves against a facing of solid stone, as in the bed where 
the water now runs. Hounded stones and river sand are 
also found at a great height above it, in long sloping layers, 
not running at right angles to the iimin stream, but parallel 
to it ; shewing that they were not defiosited by any of the 
minor tributaries, all of wfcich fall down the hill sides straight 
forward, without even a yard of level ground in their entire 
channel from top to bottom * 
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The solid matter once contained in all the tremendous 
chasms of the nimmala, cut out by the recession of the rivers, 
90d thereby the deepening of their beds, has been carried to the 
sea, and ba!b principally contributed to form that part of the 
plains of India, ivbich may properly be called the Delta of 
the Ganges. It is only reasonable to suppose that, once on a 
time, the sea extended to the base of the Hiinmala inountaiiij^ ; 
and, from the alfove mentioned traces, to in^er that the whole 
tract, when first formed, must have been in a manner an ir- 
regular and extensive table land, which by the destructive 
action of the rivers, became in course of time intersected 
with the tremendous ravines that now divide one range from 
another, and one mountain into a hundred. All the loose 
soil and softer rocky formations have thus been long ago car- 
ried away by the inniiirierable torrents, and little reinaitis but 
the harder strata and the firm soils ; the first protected in the 
upper ranges by the everlasting snow, and^ the last, by the 
roots of the forest trees, shrubs and grasses, as well as 
the artificial terraces of the liubaiidman, wherever there is culti- 
vation. When these terraces are abandoned fora few years 
all trace of them disappears, and the mountain side becomes 
cut up into ravines. The mountainous parts of Palestine are 
illustrations of this : in the time of the Jews it was celebrated 
for fertility, now it is not only a wilderness ; but the soil itself 
indicates barrenness, because the fertile stratum has been car- 
ried away by the erosion of water. The astonishing progress 
made, even in the plains of India, by asmall stream’s recession, 
and the consequent formation of a ravine in a beautiful level 
tract of country, is familiar to all ; and when we look at the 
insignificance of the agents in this case, and their comparative- 
ly irresistible power in the Hitumala, we need not be surprised 
attlie rapid formation of tlie Delta of the Ganges. The 
process is still in operation,— ^cvery stream, both pai^nt and 
Iribi^tary, is a sure destroyer, although of course now slow 
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compared to what they were immediately after the great con- 
vulsion of the earth which led to the formation of these 
mountains. The Sandheads, however, situated in the Bay ^ 
Bengal, have been extending* even within tl>e nSeuiory of 
man ; and it is not Imzardinga very wild opinion to say 
that, in all likelihood, the lapse of a few centuries may see 
them joined' to the tract called the Soonderbuns, thereby 
forming a part of the continent of India ; and the fresh depos- 
its of the Ganges will then he carried out farther into the sea 
to lay the foundation of a new set of sandy islands which, 
again, may, in time to com be snoject to a similar change. 
There were, in the days of Homer, islands near the mouth of 
the Nile, which now, beyond all doubt, form part of the main 
land ; one of them, of which I at present forget fhe name, is 
recorded as b<nng a day^s sail from the shore. At the mouth of 
the Mississippi many half floating islaiids are now forming, 
which in time must join with the Continent. In tho»St. Law- 
rence river in North America, .the rocky formations in the line 
of its bed are of a durable character, and it has been estimated 
that the time employed in the re cession of the falls of Niagara 
from lake Ontario to lake Erie is about live thousand years. 

As my remarks aje now, however, verging on the illustration 
of some of the inodenr geological theories, into which it was not 
my intention to enter in these brief and hastily thrown together 
notes of a journey, undertaken more from curiosity and love of 
travelling than for scientific pursuits, I sh il! conclude with a 
few remarks by way of recommendation to any- futu! e traveller, 
who may perhaps now and tlicn he induced to tread in my steps, 
to endeavour to obtain a auflicient intimacy with tlie dements 
of this new science, to enable him to comprehend the wonderful 
formation of the earth, making its details intelligible to him- 
self, and reducible in his ow'n mind to some one of the numer- 
ous theories to which rational speculation has given r^c; at the 
same time avoiding those which have originated \a dogmiitiral 
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scepticism. Geology is a science which, by bringiug to light 
facts of the most startling description, becanle fashionable in 
hands of both designing and foolish sceptics in religion, as 
an auxiliary for attempting the overthrow of the short, simple, 
and dignified account in the Pentateuch by Moses, of the Crea- 
tion of the World. It is now fast passing through this criti- 
cal stage, and, before long, will no doubt take its rank as an 
inductive science. Many of the first sceptical geologists, in cul- 
tivating the science, started with the belief or assumption that 
the facts developed must necessarily be at variance with the 
Mosaic: ac^count of the creation; and some few of them, after 
long groping in the dark for the light of truth, arrived at the 
conclusion that all the apparent inconsistencies admitted of 
being reconciled. How much better it would have been to 
have started in the search unbiassed and impartial, i, e, with 
HU impression of the truth of the Mosaic account, wliiclu they 
might luwve recollected, w^as not wrilten as a treati^^e to cn- 
ligliten students in Geology, but to inform tbelniinan race 
by whom the world and all it contains was created. There 
can he little doubt now of tlie M'bolesoine progress which 
the science of Geology is making, and ere long, it is to be 
hoped, the vast mass of facts bearing on jts right illuNtratlon 
may be arranged in such a manner, as to separate the genuine 
ore from the dross. Hitherto, its enthusiastic followers have 
generally arranged themselves into one of two parties ; either 
the one which perverts the partial knowledge gained, to turn 
the Mosaicacccnint of the creation into ridicule; or vice versa. 
In the Mosaic account there is, in reality, scarcely a single 
fact asserted which can go either to prove or disprove mo- 
dern Geology, with the exception of one regarding the non- 
existence of rain at the time of the creation of man. After 
alluding to there being no rain, the sacred Historian says: 
“ but there went up a mist from tlie earth, and watered tlie 
whole face 1/f the ground.” If the sceptical Geologists had 
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beev Me to.bring tbeir theories and discoveries to over- 
throw this recorded fact, tliey might have congratulated 
themselves on their system ; button the contrary, analyticai 
reasoning, on the mass of facts now collected inlaid of the 
science in general, tends to prove, almost beyond a doubt, that 
the shell of earth at that period must have been in such a 
state, and could not have been in any other, as to render the 
formation of clouds in the atmosphere an impossibility; 
hence the mist watered the ^hole face of tlie ground, f, e. 
the evaporation of water in vapour from the earth, and its al- 
most iiistautaneous condensation and return to it, in a liquid in 
particles so minutely divided as to resemble smoke ratlier than 
rain, irrigated the ground as effectually as the plentiful peri- 
odical showers of the post-diluvian world. 

The sacred author of the Pentateuch could scarcely be ex- 
pected to have recorded this fact as a Geologist ; he must 
have done it either by inspiration, or on traditional authority ; 
and if by the latter, only, then it is very strong collateral proof 
of the truth of every thing else he has written. Having during 
the whole of my journey, felt the want of a little more know- 
ledge of Geology, I should take care not to undertake another 
without trying to remedy that defect, by which half the interest 
of one’s travels is lost.* 

At Josee-Mutli, there is a road to the Neetce Gliati branch- 
ing off from that of the Pilgrims, and I intended to visit this 
Pass had wc been able to start on our travels a little earlier. 
There exists a considerable trade across it with Tartary, in 
wool, grain, salt, &c., and the village of Neetee is to the Nee- 
■ tee Gliati, what the small town of Mana is to the Pass of that 
name, viz., a summer commercial entrepot. I heard that 
many refugee Tartar families, expelled from their country by 
^ the Sikhs, had also congregated around Neetee, as well as 


* 'I*h© latter part of these remarks were suggested to me by a paper on 
Geology, 1 happoQ^ to see last year, written by Captain If utton, 4 tjjiiiik. 
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Mana. After some little difficulty in selecting a path towards 
our future wanderings, we proceeded in the direction of the 
Pilkoonta mountain, via Raegaon, a small village near Josee 
Muth, and hfter a walk of five or six miles encamped near the 
village of Mirg. Here there are a few clusters of gigantic 
cedar firs (deodar) most of them about twenty-five feet in 
girth, and upwards. 

The next morning (the 22nd Octohor) we made a short 
journey of six or seven miles totWe village of Toongasee, which 
lies embosomed, as it were, among the mountains in a very 
lovely situation. Deep forest surrounds it at some distance in 
almost every direction ; the iiill sides slope gently down towards 
it, and, in tlie vicinity of the village, tliey are rich with cultiva- 
vation. They give rise to innumerable springs, which descend 
into the beautiful little valley in many rills of water, clear as 
crystal, which at pleasure can be turned into every field for the 
purpose of irrigation, or used for. the rude mills for grinding 
the corn. Two or three miles below the village, flows the Doolee 
river, whose unceasing roar falls distinctly on the ear in the still 
of the evening, and the glen or gorge which leads up to the 
Neetee Pass, is visible for a long distance into thesnow'y range. 
The chicore were .swarming in every field and on the bill sides, 
which for some hours echoed to the reports of our guns. Our 
shooting, however, was most infamous, for after all our exer- 
tions w'e did not get above three or four brace. The birds never 
got up in covies of less than half a dozen, and sometimes by 
twenties and thirties, which, as is often found to be the 
case, put ns oil our shooting most effectually. Very good 
honey is generally produced in abundance at Toongasee, 
but thi»fl season, tlicliives were a total failure. 

On the morning of the 23rd October, we left Toongasee and 
ascended the Pilkoonta range through a continued forest, 
which, ill addition to the ususrl variety of beautiful trees, con- 
tained an immense number of the filbert and walnut, of a 
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large size, covered with nuts. These were the only good 
filberts I had ever seen in these bills in such abundance, the 
fruit being all sound, instead of worm eaten as is generally 
the case. The monkies ap]Scaredg^o be in thousaitcis, and all 
collected to stare at us with astonishment ; putting me in 
mind of schoolboys let loose for a holiday. As we gradually 
ascended, the sounds of our old friends the Moonai pheasants 
were occasionally heard and we shot a brace of male birds. 
At a height of about eleven thousand feet above the sea, we 
emerged from the forest, on one of those indescribably 
beautiful open glades, which we occasionally fall in with 
in the rugged Hinimala, and which by the strong contrast with 
the savage grandeur around them, fix themselves on one’s 
memory, like bright island spots in the wide and dreary ex- 
panse of the ocean, in the recollection of the mariner. This 
undulating lawn possesses more than usually interesting 
features, because, on the brow of the overhanging«inoimtain, 
the fine forest continues for several hundred feet, till it ends 
in a belt of the lovely green rhododendron (of the stunted 
kind) from which, in ascending, you emerge at once upon the 
white snow ; ^d it, again, is variegated with patches of light 
brown grass, and .dark coloured moss, wherever there are 
springs of water. Scarcely any of the bleak shapeless rocks 
and frowning precipices which are so common in the Himmala, 
break in upon the view . I twice ascended to the snow in the 
course of the day, and could not help running and skipping 
about upon it, even without any object in view, except that it 
was BO delightful to get a sheet of level or gently sloping 
ground covered over, ^at we could not fail to enjoy it. We 
also beat up the belt of rhododendron in search of the scarlet 
pheasant, of which we saw traces about here. This bird is 
sometimes called the Argus, and sometimes the scarlet breast- 
ed or spotted pheasant. I belieVe, however, it more properly 
belongs to the turkey tribe than to the pheasailt. We.were 
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unsuccessful in springing any, and concluded that the late 
repeated falls of snow had driven them down to the lower 
parts of the forest. Large flocks of sheep are brought to this 
glade in sufnmer, for the jj^rpose^f grazing, and we found 
some of the shepherds’ temporary sheds still standing, with an 
abundant supply of dry ^ood for fuel. The people of our 
camp, mustering about a hundred men, by way of having a 
lark, took it in to their heads to roll an enormous flr tree, 
which had withered and fallen, «fro in the edge of the forest 
into the centre of the lawn close to our tents, and heaping 
overitloads of dry branches they set fire to it, and lighted 
up such a blazing bonfire as, 1 dare say, the genii of the 
mountains around never before witnessed. It lasted tlio whole 
niglit, and was very welcome to us all, for the frost was 
intense and tlie thermometer lower than it had yet been 
during our journey. I called this lovely spot “ Koolara 
Park,” , ' 

On the 24jth October we left our splendid domain at 
Koolara, to ascend and cross the range above us by the Pass 
of that name. This led us over one of the shoulders of the 
Pilkoonta rauge, ata height of more than tv^lve thousand 
feet above the sea. The view in every direciion is most 
magnificent, bearing a resemblance to that which I have 
already described as visible from the highest point of the 
Pooaree range, above the village of Tirjogee. 1 need not 
therefore repeat it again ; one description will answer for both. 
From the crest of the Pass we had a steep descent first by a 
tiresome zigzag on thebare mountain side, and then from the 
limit of the forest line, under the shade of the usual variety 
of fine trees, down to a small torrent of the purest water. 
Here we breakfasted, and again started on our ascent to a con- 
siderable height, till we reached a Pass leading * across anotlier 
slioulder of the Pilkoonta range, at the highest point of which 
we c^me in si^ht of the small village of Pana, situated in a 
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Valley far beloK^, something similar to Toongasee above des^ 
cribed, but much inferior in point of surrounding scenery. We 
saw numbers of mooual pheasants to-day, and*one or two were 
shot by my companions, but they fell over suefi precipices 
that it was inapossible for any one to reach them. This was a 
long and laborious day’s journey, and we did not reach the 
village of Pana till late in the afternoon. There is an extensive 
valley around it with a go6d deal of cultivation which can be 
irrigated thoroughly from th5 many little rivulets ; there is 
also fine honey produced abundantly in good seasons. We left 
it on the morning of the 25th October, and descended to a fine 
stream called the Bireh, wliich unites with the Alukiiunda be- 
tween Gobesur and Punkcc-Miith, where wc had formerly 
crossed it on the 15th October. Just before reaching the 
river banks wc espied a large herd of wild goats, in an appar- 
ently inaccessible situation, on cliffs, to our eyesiglit, mathema- 
tically perpendicular, and yo< on our opening our rifle tire upon 
fiiem, tlicy jumped and slupy>od and scampered off in every 
direction, with as much ease and indifference to danger as a 
herd of antelopes in the plains. Some of them had very narrow 
csca[)e.s, and would have fartMl badly bad we been nearer them, 
but tiiey were beygnd range, and of course our chance of killing 
one very slender. J’he whole herd had been down, only a few 
minutes before our arrival, to drink at the river, which made 
llieir hair-breadth escape from us the more tantalizing. We 
brenkfasled on the river bank, and then commenced the ascent 
of the north side of the Ramriee Goonee range of mountains. 
Soon after starting, one of my companions was seized with a ve- 
ry severe epileptic fit, in a narrow path and in a most dangerous 
siiuaiion. We soon succeeded in recovering him, but he re- 
mained in a weak state for some days. Wc encamped about half 
way up this range of mountains, in a deep forest, with rain and 
hail and snow falling. In the evening the clouds cleared away, 
and shewed the forest on the mountainsabove us,* which wchad 
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to cross next day. covered over with a canopy of snow. The 
distinct limit at which the snow ceased to shew itself on the 
trees, was a remarkable sight ; tlie shades of the whitened and the 
dark green forest did not mingle gradually into each other, as 
you might expect, but all at once, as if a mathematically 
straight line bad been drawn, the one ceased abruptly and the 
other took its place. This may be owing to the different stra- 
ta, and the regular succession of different trees in distinct belts, 
every separate specieshaving its Own particular favourite eleva- 
tion ; and some kinds of them, as well as of the strata of 
rocks, having more capacity for retaining heat sufficient 
t'l melt the snow than others; or, in other words, their 
electrical actions or influences are different. At the com- 
mencement of the line of separation between the tree retain- 
ing the snow and where it had totally melted, the forest was 
quite as white as the summit of the ridge, nearly two thousand 
feet highef up. 

Tlie morning of the 26th October was bright and clear and 
cheerful, the sun rising in an unclouded lirmament, and we 
started in unusually good spirits, not a little heightened by the 
sounds which greeted us on every side, the moonal and koklass 
pheasants all chattering, as if they were ,Ij Iding a jubilee. 
During the ascent of the ridge and descent on the oppositeside, 
we shot one of the scarlet or Argus pheasants, and about half 
a dozen of the Moonal or golden. One of my companions had a 
dog who had trained himself to delight in putting them up, 
and we witnessed a strange incident showing the strong dislike 
these birds have to the canine race. The spaniel sprang a hen 
moonal which, aft ei a few angry screams, flew into a tret 
a short distance from where we stood. 'Jdie hiul had 
no attention to spare for us, so we remained quite un« 
noticed while she was occupied in watching with her 
eye the movements of poor* Dash, who had disturbed her 
morning’s fetd. The shrill cries of displeasure continued 
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for some time, and at last one of niy companions wont nearly 
under tlie tree and fired, knocking off lots of feathers. We ex* 
pected every moment to see her fall stone dead, bur, insreaJ 
that, she gave herself a good shake, and rcconiinoncTrl her 
sharp screams at the obnoxious four-footed offender below, till 
aiiotlier sh(»t brought h<‘r doivn ; a spociinen of what I should 
cfjll an uncommonly pluck v pheasant, and wliicli I believe I 
have in my colieclioii at the present moment. I have seen a 
koklass pheasant, all but attacl^ a dog who h.id distev])eJ him. 
The gauje-lookiuLV little fellow jumped up a few feed into a 
tre(‘, and, deteriuined Hppnronr.ly to shew light, he p?it up his 
piuvniige and tuft on the head like a snarling cur when juvpar- 
ing for(‘oinha.t with Jiis I)rethren, aiid feinted to peck and dart 
at the off Older with might and main, sc!*eaming and chat- 
terhig, until the gun put an end to the strife. ^ 

On d‘^sceiuling the. south of the Ramnec Goonec ridge 
ahoul a fhou.sarid feet, we c»me upon a heautihil spot for our 
encamping ground. It was one ofthesuudl lawns already 
<le^(rribed, situated on the margin of I he forest. Tin's vSpot on 
onr arrival was swainiing with the nioonal pheasants, which 
were ridng every where like snipe out of a jheel, fnit all be- 
yond range of tLv gun. We saw, however, such a good 
pro-^pect of sport Ijerealiouts, that we determined on halting 
four or five days, and made our arrangements accordingly* 

<JO:NTi:NTSi OF OHAPTER XIII. 

Pliea‘?aut sliootmg. — Rir<l sji.'CJiiiciis. — Well siu>plii*d larder. — Delieiency 

the “ rosy.” — Gin made a M’.hstitiitc*.— Leave the game preserves. — Nan- 
daknee bridge. — Melaiicholy accmlenl —The heautil’dl Pindur river. — Pieaslrinr 
oharacter of the nalives.—Loveiy scenery.—Walk of nearly .'50 miles,— Som- 
esur.— Its beautieHi^Cherry trees in blossom.— Narrow escape of a hili-mau 
4 ’arrying a gun. — -Arrival at llawulllagh. — Almora. 

We remained at our encampiiiij ground above the vil. 
lage of Ramnee Ooonee, from the twenty-sixth to the thir- 
tieth of Oct., and although our sport among Vhe phei^aut* 
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was not equal to what we expected, still we enjoyed it greatly. 
1 prepared here nearly a dozen beautiful specimens of the 
inoonal ; which, considering that not more than half the birds 
shot are fit for preservation, owing to the skins and plumage 
getting injured l)y the fall of such a heavy bird among stones, 
I looked upon /is a fair remuneration. There is a plant with 
a soft aromatic root, growing in abundance on the open ground 
where wc were encamped, which must be a great favourite 
Avith these birds, for even the sight of our tents and the col- 
lection of people about us, did not deter them from coming out 
of tlie forest in sigftt of all, and following their usual occupa- 
Moa of digging. Wchad now so much game in our camp 
that we were becoming fastidious in its cookery, andbegiiining 
to exercise our iujifenuity in adding to its natural qualities by 
the iiid^ol the art, cuisine. 

Alter giving several important experiments fair trial, weeame 
to the conclusion tliat the Mooiial pheasant ought first to be 
Bkinncil, then kept for three or four days, and lastly stiified 
with rice and boiled ; not too little or too much, but exactly as 
it ought to he; this can only to he acquired by practice. If you 
can at the same time sport an Eiiglisli hermetically sealed 
ham along with the boiled inoonal, then can promise you 
that you will ever afterwards hold turkey and ham at a dis- 
count. A kind of Dominie Sanipson soup made of inoonal, 
koklass, chicore, and snow pigeon, all cut up, boiled to rags 
w it lj sundry other spicy ingredients, and smoking our little 
tent with its savoury steam, was a dangerous rival to the first 
mentioned dish ; particularly when the evenings waxed *a 
littlecold, and we could not, like the Yankees, get the thermo- 
meter to regulate the weather exactly to oi^ liking. The 
man that could not dine oft* either of these inventions I would 
sincerely despise ; aye, even if he had not a drop of the 
“ rosy'’ with which to dilute* them. Our “rosy” had dege- 
iieraited quitd to the level of Dick Swiveller’s ; we had neither 
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beer, wine, nor brandy, and the only remaining compound in 
M^hich we could pledge each otlier, was a mixture of— 
horrible to relate ! — ^gin, not Hollands — or (reneva, but re- 
gular tliorough-bro.d blue ruin, and the water of the Ramnee 
(jooiiee ridge. We did not, like Dick, need the rosy to pro- 
duce the balmy, the treading the Maxi/ (forests in this in- 
stance) never failed to produce it. During one of my ex- 
cursions upwards into the" forests he reahouts, I lost my way 
in a jungle of reedy bamboos^ known by the name ruuf/al^ find 
did not succeed for many hours in finding a path leading in 
the direction of our camp. The trees w'ere all covered more or 
less with snow which the sun was melting, anil this nnideijy 
situation most luicornfortable, for no ordinary fall of rain 
could have drenched ino more tlioroughly than this half freez 
ing shower bath. The scarlet breasted pheasant must he in 
great ruimhers in these rungiil forests, for thi) secluded parts 
of it were all dug* up by tlicTiu for roots, exactly a 9 if an iii- 
iiiimerable herd of wild hogs had been at work. As you can 
only see a few yards before you in this jungle, and every step 
you take is heard, owing to the rattling of the bamboos, there 
^ no chance whatever of getting a siglit of them. The Raiu- 
iiee #0011 ee rango joins the snowy range, of which it is, in 
AiCt, a ramification. 

On the JlOth October we struck our tents, and we may say 
left the snowy range, where we had now been for a month, 
doscending to the village of Ramnee; then on, via Koomjuk, to 
a village called Banjbagur, near which we encamped. There 
was nothing of interest during today’s journey with the ex- 
ception of our crossing the stream called the Nandaknee, 
where a young lady, Miss Salmon, met her melancholy death 
many years ago. The brjdge was of the usual construction in 
Kumaon ; two spars of fir, four or five feet apart, thrown 
across the river, with planks uailed down to them ; and where 
spars aro of any considerable length, ofeourse^the spring in 
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the centre is great, so much so that cattle have sometimes 
been thrown off in walking across. Miss Salmon, and, I be- 
lieve, a Major II in crossing, began very imprudentlv to 

amuse tliemselves with its elasticity, when, shocking to relate, 
with one crash the entire bridge fell into the river. Ma jor 
H. was iminediately washed ashoro, and Miss Salmon 
swept down nearly two miles where her remains were 
found. The river, I l)clicve, was at the hme much swolhm 
by rain, and shooting along its Stony heel with the swiftness 
of a rocket ; the escape even of Major H. was, therefore, al- 
most miracnious. With tlie recollection of such a dread- 
termination of a pleasure trip, this spot possessed a mel- 
ancholy interest, and I could not help lingering about it, 
and falling into a train of nnaiitatious on tlio uncertainty of 
hmnrmlire. None could havaj anticipated tb.at this human 
being, who Ijad seen tiie morning* arise in all its brighhu'ss, 
was iated nev'T again to sec t?i(» fall of tlie ‘ had<>s of even- 
ing. To think that the fraFue which, that m<»rnirig, was an- 
imated with life and spirit, sliouhl in a few short minutes 
have been s!iatt<;red into an almost .sliapoless mass (»f clay, 
gives rise to many sorrowful relleclions; and vet, asjy||||| 
says, If one dtdiberate wish expressed in solemn 
“ above this bed could call In r hack to life, whirh of us ^v^nT 
“ dare to utter it.’’ 

The subject brings to my recollection Ins pathetic descrip- 
tion of poor Noll’s death. “ She was (bad. Dear, gentle, 

** patient, noble Nell was dead. Her little bird — a poor 

slight thing the pressure of a tingcu* would have crushed, 

“ was stirring nimbly in it’s cage ; and tlie strong heart 
“ of its child mistress was mute and motionless for ever.” lu 
all probability the above melanchojy catastrophe, the work 
of one single instant, made many a heart heavy for weeks 
and months, hut such is our 'tenure of life. There was not 
a hiftnan being in our camp mustering a hundred souls who 
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had not every single day, aye, every single lion r <luring the 
course of our journey been exposed to dangers apparently 
far more iinininent, but the M'ljeel of time had not yet mark.* 
ed off the length of our course, and therefore w<? were pro- 
tected against them all. 

Leaving Banjbagur on the morning of the 30th October, 
vve crossed a rather high mountuin ridge and descended to 
a village called Siinkotli, where we halted for ihe rost of the 
day. Here one of my coiiipanions shot some very fine 
snipe, larger and diflbring in plnniago from the siiip(‘ of the 
plains. They look more like woodcock than siji])o and 
probably are a mixture of both. 

Oil the Ist November we made a long* day’s joiini^y 
through a tolerably mcH cultivated country, ascending and 
dcsc(?nding as igjnal till we reached the banks of the Pindiir, 
a niagniticent stream, and the last of the great rivers (or 
‘-mall cither, I believe) t bait are tributary to tlnji Gauges, 
which we had to crOsSs. It ili^ws quietly and inajostically 
along a wide valley, rich with cultivation, and it claims the 
Jionour of having its source in the highest mountain in the 
w-whl, but one. It flows out of the glaciers of the Nundee 
Devi iiiouiitaiii, and its towering competitors ; two of them 
rear their heads twenty -six tliouscuid feet above the*s(?a, and 
are only out rivalled by one peak to the eastward iu Nepal, 
^:alled Dewalgiri, which is said to be tweiityi,.seven thou- 
sand. ^ 

I had always read a good deal about the good qualities of 
the hill inlmbitants of the province of Kuuiaon which we had 
noAv fairly entered. Of their general character' for hospitality, 
genuine natural politeness, and docility, I had heard much 
and was disappointed altogether in regard to the Ram nee 
Goonee villagers, who were, in my opinion, directly the re- 
verse in every feature. During -the two last day’s journey a 
most pleasing change had taken place, and the tbspositiqg of 
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(he people seemed to change for the better, in tlie same ratio 
as the change in the aspect of the scenery, from wild grandeur 
to the more softened and variegated hill and dale and increas- 
ed cultivation, At the end of almost every lane which led 
from a village to the main road, a (nan from it was posted with 
a fo/ii full of milk, which he never failed to press ujwn our 
acceptance with the most gentlemanly courtesy, and was al- 
ways unwilling to accept of any remuneration. These things 
Appear trivial at first, hut they often an index of greater, 
of th§ rationale of which we may be in ^Mjrfect ignorance ; just 
as a tuft of down or a few grains of dust thrown up, indicat<‘ 
t|ie direction of the wind, when it is too gentle to he percepti- 
ble to any of our senses. 

Regarding the inhabitants of the different hill territories, 
through which my present journey has led I have been 
nearly silent, but at the end of these my notes, I intend de- 
voting oneMr two columns to the subject, by way of general 
remarks. I should have entered at some length jnto an ex- 
amination of the character of the people of Kumaon, and the 
working of our umuldaree of the Province, but for two rea- 
sons. First, because there arc and have been so many gentte- 
men of undoubted ability and industry employed in adminis- 
tering our laws to our hill subjects, and who have been and 
are so intimately conversant with their true character and so- 
cial constitution, that any description I could give from the 
gleanings of only two month’s experience, must be nearly des- 
titute of value. This, I hope, in due time may be remedied, 
as there is every pro.spect of Kumaon and I getting better ac- 
quainted, and if no one else should publish a description of 
the Province, as it now is, I certainly shall attempt it here- 
after. 

Secondly, because the journals o/ travels in the hills gener- 
ally c insist of minute descriptions of villages and the conver- 
sations of th^ inhabitants, tbeir petty squabbles about porters. 
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and prices of supplies, extortion, honesty, roguery, &c, &c. 
into Uie spirit of these I could never altogether enter ; and hav- 
ing heard a similar opinion expressed by many others, I was 
induced to write these short notes during iny laslTjourney for 
private use ; with the -view of laying hold of and des^cribing 
only the strikmg or palpable features of the wonderful scenery, 
and strange people, among which my wanderings were direct- 
ed ; Ujiid Icavhig out mosfe of the diminutive incidents which 
are of daily and inevitable octurrence. I shall therefore now 
skim lig[\tly along as before, for the small portion of iny ram- 
blew that remains, and leave the heavy matter till some future 
occasion. 

Encamped to-day near the small village of Deeool, on tlie 
bank of the INudin* river, where I tried my luck with the fish- 
ing rod and fly ; hut the flsli would not bite^ and indeed they 
very seldom do in any of the streams. 

On the 2d of^ November, leaving Deeool we crossed the 
Pindur by^i wooden bridge, ,a few miles up the stream, 
and coutirined our journey along the other bank through 
the most lovely scenery, the river flowing smoothly along, 
with the exception of a few rapids, in beautiful reaches, 
the turns of wlpch ever and again came so directly 
under our path, that we might, at the height of 
several hundred feet above it, have counted almost every stone 
and pebble in its channel, I never saw water so transparent 
as that of the Pindur during to-day’s journey. The road 
wound through a forest of shrubbery, — I know not in what 
other way to describe it — with occasional large trees shooting 
up far above it, and the whole was literally alive with multi- 
tudes of birds, of which I had never in die Himmala seen such 
numbers. 

We Gticumped close to Ihe village of Chiunga, where we had 
the pleasure of driving a covey of the hill partridge out of our 
encamping ground ; my companions soon afterv^ards scouring 
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a few of them for a purpose the poor birds had not anticipated. 

On the3cl of November, we started from Chiunga with ihe 
intention of halting at a place called Byznath, distant about 
fifteen miles or upwards ; but I had half formed aresolution of 
pushing on to Almora by myself, just by way of trying the ex- 
tent of my pedestrianism, after the severe training of the last 
few months. I halted, however, for breakfast at a small vill- 
age called, I think, Kulan. The road from Chiunga was 
through a splendid forest of CheeV, (the Scotch lir,^ one of the 
finest of the sort I had ever met with ; and at this little village 
I saw, for the first time, the cherry ^rcesin full blossom, and, 
also some very fine fields of sugar-can \ I inspected their 
cane mills and boiling apparatus, having always an eye to the 
useful in that line. After getting a little breakfast. 1 made 
hasty preparations for a walk iiite Almora. distant from oiir 
morning’s starting point, not less than fifty-six miles. 1 put 
up a couple of suits <‘f clothes, ‘'quilt, 'u case of having to 
sleep on the ground by the roil side uga’’'. some j^rifliug com- 
missariat supplies ; my patent belt for support in going up bill, 
and a daiidee or sort of hammock, in which I might, should I 
succeed in procuring men from the villages in my road, be oc- 
cnsionally carried one or two hundred yards, to rest the weary 
legs. Thus equipped I started with five men, and reached 
Byznath in about two iiours. From Dceool, on the 2d No- 
vember, I had, in anticipation oftrving this feat in walking, sent 
on a hill servant to warn the villagers on the road to Almora, 
that I required, every ten miles, five or six men to accompany 
me. This courier, not priding himself in being a velocipede 
I suppose, had reached Byznath only a few minutes before 
me, which was a rather bad look out for the remainder of my 
journey ; however, I collected a few fresh hands to relieve 
those from the village at which we had breakfasted, and went 
on cheerily and merrily, I had a tolerably stiS' ascent, and 
tfaeii<a long descent to the valley of the Kossila river, in which 
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stands a place called Somesur, with a group around it of the 
most beautiful villages I had ever seen in any part of the. hills. 
The aspect of the scenery of this lovely valley was something 
new to me ; instead of the houses of the villagers .being all hud- 
dled together in a mass, thereby forming a few fililiy lanes and 
enclosures, they were to be seen evei y half mile or so, in twos 
and threes, hearing a striking resemblance to the nice cottages 
of industrious peasants in England, the walls scrupulously clean, 
and wljite-washed with such ?jarc as to put to shame most of 
the European residences at l.andour and Mussoor’e. These 
cottages are invariably surrounded by a few trees, among which 
the cherry in full blossom was, at thi.s season of the year, the 
ino.st conspicuous?, a»id 1 also observed them at intervals 
planted along the bank c' tnc Kossila river, which glides 
gently along the < 'rc o> Ins lovely vale. Many of the 
inhabitants tiirjscd /Ot t<» '.till- a e, and they looked a pic- 
ture of clcannnegs ami comfor*^ contrasted with •the jungle- 
walla gang of Gurhwrth s ’unjabecs and Cashmeerees, which 
had formed the bod} of oU‘ porters since leaving the neigh- 
bourhood of Mussoorie. 1 could not help associating these 
outward appearances with images of a peasant's happiness, 
which must alwaystproceed from habits of industry, cleanliness, 
and simple pastoral manners. I’lie pleasing interchange of 
hill and dale, and rivulet and grove, with fertile fields and 
smiling crops, I think it niub. be admitted, du<^xercise a bene- 
ficial influence on the heart a.id mind ; and I was pleased to 
learn, afterwards, that tlie character I hatf drawn for myself 
of the inhabitants of this spot, was not altogether imagintiry, 
al though somewhat below my standard, i'bey might say, 

“ That giant ambition we never can dread, 

“ Our roofs are too low^for so lofty a head ; 

“ Content and sweet cheerfulness open our door, 
t hey smile with the simple and feed with the poor. 

I succeeded here in procuring a relief of the bill nien» who 
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accompanied me. On two or three 'occasions I attempted a 
little luxury by getting* into the hammock already described, 
and letting the men carry me ; but it would not do, — they 
were all little fellows, about half rny height, and nercr ex- 
ceeded a mile an hour, so after resting my feet for a few 
minutes, I was obliged again to take to my legs. A few 
hours after leaving Somesur, we got benighted, and there 
being no rnoon-light, I did not much fancy proceeding in 
the dark along the bank of the [irecipices hanging right over 
the Kossila, so I struck a light, and finding on old withered 
fir tree lying on the ro‘i<i side, we soon had a blazing fire. In 
t!ie mean time I sent one of the men to the nearest village 
half a mile off, to procure some splinters of the fir tree to 
construct a torch, with which he returned in half an hour. 
One of the hill men was within a hair-breadth of meeting 
with a deplorable accident ; he sat down on the fir tree with 
in} gun in lbs hand, in an upright position, resting the biitt 
oil tlio ground, while tlie others we e rearing off tire branch- 
es for fuel. The tree was somehow or other suddenly 
moved in making <»ne of these fractures a large branch, 
and some part of it coming into contact with the lock of 
(begun, the hammer was raise ], and (he nJiarge (shot) ex- 
ploded, passing so near the ear of llie unconscious holder 
that his hair was sing !, anil he u'as rendered perfectly 
deaf for the rest of the journey. About half way from 
Souiesur to Almora, we again tried to obtain a relief of men 
at a small village, the name of w hich I forget ; they could 
only'siipply half the number I wanted, however, so I took 
on with me part of those of last stage, promising to pay 
them double hire. At» last I reached Huwulbagh, a small 
station, six miles from Alrnora, about half past ten o’clock p. 
M., and accidentally finding that the Commissioner of Kum- 
aon, Mr. Lushington, with wh6ni 1 formerly had the pleasure 
of beifcg acquainted when in Kohilkund, had that day arrived 
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to lueettlie Lieutenant Governor of Agra, who was expected 
next morning, 1 abandoned my original intention of trying 
to reach Almora, on account of the state of fatigue iny at- 
tendants were in, and came to a halt, makiiig myself at lioiue 
under his hospitable roof, where the tloinestics immediately 
provided every kind of rerreshnieiit I cojld wish for. Next 
iiioriiiiig I met Mr. Liishington, who very kindly pressed upon 
me the means of conveyance to Almora; I preferred, however, 
walking the distance, as it waf so .shf>rt. I must liave walked 
about 50 miles on the 3.1, besides having to ascend and descend 
a few thousand feet ; tliis was considered by the Almora gents 
to I>e a very creditable preformance ; indeed I might have run 
the risk of an imputation of taking a leaf out of Baron Mun- 
chausen''s travels, hud I not possessed undoubted cestimony of 
the time I left my camp, as well as the time of my arrival at 
Hawnlbagb, The first face I accidentally saw on entering 
Ahnora, was that of an ohLfriend, who did not expect me for 
some days. I wjis now again a member of civilized society, 
and the change seemed delightful, after being so long a tenant 
of the wilderness of the Himmala* 

CON TENTS OF Cil AP TER XIV. 

Almora. — Find in^elf brother-iii-law to the Lieutenant Governor. — 
Ridiculous reports.^Good climate, good roads. — Grand view of the 
snowy range. — Start for the Kossila bridges. — iron suspension bridges. 
— ^Great flood. — Nainee 'Tal.— ^Severe journey on leaving it. — Old ac- 
quaintances. — Almora again. — Leave for Petora Gurh. — A take in. — 
Difl&culty of road. — Splendid scenery. -'Orange plantations. — Arrive at 
Petora Gurh. 

I remained a week at Almora in the society of several 
old friends, and partaking occasionally of the hospitality of 
the station. His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor held a 
levee a day or two after his arrival, at which I believe tlie 
whole society of the station *was present except myself, 
as I could not attend in my Pilgrim’s ihess, and my 
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cflinp had not y^t reached Almora so as to enable me 
to appear in any other. A day or two afterwards I met 
him at a dimier given by Mr. Liisliiugton, the Commissioner, 
whose guest he was during his stay at Almora, and a few days 
subsequently, I learned to my no small surprise, that I had 
been travelling in the character of His Honor’s brother-in Jaw. 
This was absurd enough, hut still more absurd that any one 
should have credited the likelihood of the report having been 
originated by me, which I ascertWined some of his suite were 
inclined to believe or did believe. It seesrs I hat during the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s journey from Mussooret* to Almora, 
via Teeree and Sreeniiggur, a snfhcirnt number of porters or 
supplies had not been forthcoming at some of the lialring 
places, and that some of the heads of villages lying in the 
direction of our travels, being indented upon (or their quota, 
had cunningly excused themselves, because they said they had 
already supplied to His Honor’s brother-iii-l^w, all their j)o- 
puUtion able to bear burdens ! 

The report thus got up by these lying knaves for iheir own 
benefit, soon spread far and wide, and every hill it journied 
across added to its size, till by the time it reached the Lord 
Sahib’s camp, it amounted to the astonishi^ total of three or 
four hundred porters, which was the least number that I could 
possibly travel with. I now recollected the fact of a very 
vrell dressed hill Zemindar having^ome up to me at the village 
of SoniCsSUT, and without any ceremony put the question, 
nre you the Lord Sahibs’ brother-in-law?” Answer, ‘‘no/’ 
and bis face assumed a slight shade of contempt and disap- 
pointment at having misplaced his attentions. He had just 
been making himself jictivein trying to procure a relay of men 
for me, on the occasion already mentioned, of my fifty miles 
walk from the banks ' of the Pindur to Hawulbagh, but even 
after this expose of my insignificance, I must say he behaved 
to mo very kfndly and civilly, which is more than 1 should 
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have experienced at the hands of the time servincr generation 
ill the plains. The “ audi alteram partem’* was never lietter 
illustrated than cm this occasion^ for we had supplied ourselves 
at Miissooree with nearly sufficient porters, under an engage- 
ment to remain in our service for the whole trip, and at Kiit- 
toor, on the hanks of tlie Balgunga, we made up our entire 
complementi having them all at tlie rate of seveh Rupees 
each, per mensem. Tllfe number we required was about 
eighty, and they all accompanied us to Almora where they 
were paid up and discharged. The only assistance we requir- 
ed from the villages along our route was one man, sometimes 
two, to act as a guide, and they were invariably paid and dis- 
charged at the end of each day’s journey. On one or two 
occasions we had four or five men for a day to beat the copses 
tor pheasant, but not a single individual was impressed into 
our service for any purpose whatever. The nearest point'too, 
fVolu any part of‘our route,* to the one selected by4iis Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor was,, until within four or five stages 
of Almora, on no occasion less then seven or eight days’ 
journey distant, so that if the villages thrcaigh which we 
passed were really indented upon for porters for his camp, the 
poor wretches m^ist have had to trudge all the distance 
and back again to receive their one day’s hire, amounting 
to two or three annas, while had we required them they 
would have been paid at the rate of seven Rupees a month. 
'I'his affords a practical illustration of the benefit the hill 
people must derive from a visit of their rulers, to their 
peaceful abodes. I was heartily ashamed of the wiiole busi- 
ness, shamexl that any one should have given credence to 
such a preposterous accusation, and ashamed to think that I 
should have been the cause of annoyance to the local au- 
thorities, from one of whom. Captain H , I had received 

kind assistance, which 1 here beg to acknowledge with thanks. 
It shews that the puharees as liars, are now quifls a match for 
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ihe people of the plains, although their falschomls arc more 
dumsy in execution. 

Almora is too well known to require furtlier description l>y 
me. I spent eight or ten days there, including an occasional 
excursion to Hnwulbagh and Kalcenath, an adjoining moun- 
tain, where a kind of tower has been erected by Air, 11 , 

and which is admirably adapted for pic nics, and siicii like 
pleasing amusements. The climate of Almora is most de- 
lightful, and I >v(>ui(l much prefeV it to Mussooree, pat tieul irl) 
in (hor.tins, wlie % unlike the latter, the station is quite free from 
clouds. I mean the sort of clouds which, at Mussoorce, at 
the commencement of the rains, rise from the Deyi‘ah Dlioou, 
walk up the hill side, walk into your house at every door and 
window, and keep possession of it till about the middle ot‘ Sep- 
tember, when tlie rains generally break up. 'Ihe liouses at 
Alinora, are neat and clean, the native town the same, and the 
roads are ySl splendid, putting to^siuime those oi‘ every otJner 
hill station. I suppose, however, Simla must now he well oil* 
in that respect, for as long ago as 1833, when I last saw it, 
they were very fair indeed. The view of the snowy range 
from Almora is most magiiilicent ; Mussooree and Simla are 
totally eclipsed by it, and must hide their diiuinisbed heads. 

On tlie 12th November, I started in company of my good 
old friend W of the Engineers, and executive officer of 
public works in Kumaon, to his cain[> on the banks of the 
Kossila river, about twenty-five miles below Almora, where 
he was occupied in the erection of a fine siispon-ion hridirf of 
iron over the Kyrna, one of the minor streams. With the 
exception of a couple of mif^s I walked this distance easily, 
h 1 though there were some rather severe ascents, and we ar- 
rived late in the evening at our tents, near the villaiJ-e of 
Mujera. 

I remained here about a week, and got initiated into the 
science of su^nsion bridges. It was really wonderful to see 
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the wav the hridjre was progressing, and most creditable co^ 
the engineer to be able to ereQt, with such wretched auxili#' 
jirles ;is half starved liill codHies, who acted, as inasoiiH, 
carpenters and blacksiniihs, a work like this, whiVh, even in 
Ejiirlaiid, would have been pronounced - a very v^eli linished 
perfornianee. If impressed labour is in any case justifiai)le, 
tills woiil i, in rny opinion, he one of them, because every 
village aroaiid mast derive important beneht from the open- 
ing oi* II certiun ineans of <!^miiiiunication between all the 
ditierent jiarts of the hills, and tlK;rai)y eiiahlmg the cultiva- 
tors to transfiort their produce, at all seasons of the year, to 
the most prohtablo m.irkef. I'liere was another iron suspen- 
sion bridge over the Ko-^sila near Miijcra, hut it was carried 
away by a great Hood, when the river rose to the height of 
sixty feet in a few hours! It was to he restored at another 
point, where there are ce.pahilit/nis for more water way. 

(7.1 the IBth November, .we started on an excursion to 
Nai nee Ibtl, a most beautiful lajce situated at a height of more 
than six thousand feet above the level of the sea, of which I 
formerly gave you a short description, and I do not intend 
adfling any thing until my iie.xt visit to it. I tbink it is 
likely to hecome w^li known before long, from its being so 
much better adapted for a saiiatarium than any of the other 
hill •stations, and accordingly it is already in contemplation 
to have it afipropriated for that purpose. My first visit toit 
Avas from the interior of the hills, my next shall be direct from 
the plains, from wh ich it appears to he only one day's journey 
distant. W'e left Nainec* I’al on the 19th November, and 
[larted company on the top of mountain ridge above it, 
on the east, my friend W— returning to his suspension 
bridges, and my companion Captain C and myself tak- 

ing a new and unexploreif path in the direction of Alinora I 
Iiad been exploring during tlie morning with my friend 
W , the peaks around ibe Jake, a rather labdrious un;ier- 
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inking, which ill-prepared me for the urtexpecielly liarrass- 
fng journey of this day. With the utmost difficulty we found 
one hill man that possessed iffiy knowledge of the path we 
were to take ; yet after all we repeatedly lost it, and I doubt 
if we should have ever recovered ourselves, had we not come 
suddenly on a small village in which two blacksmiths were 
at work, one of whom we prevailed on to accompany us hy 
the promise of a good reward. They, and two or three wo- 
men, were the only inhabitants ‘•of the village ; all the others 
had gone down to the forest in the plains, on the skirts of 
which they cultivate a crop of wheat or barley, and take their 
cattle for grazing during the cold wcafher. They first sow 
their fields in the hills, and then take their departure for the 
where they remain till April, reap their harvest, and 
then return to their hill villages, to find another crop there, 
also, ready for the sickle. 'I'he village looked like the city 
of the dead^ neither human being • nor animal of any sort t* be 
seen with the exception of those already mentioned. 

Our object was, if possible, to' reach the Raingiirli staging 
bungalow on the high road from Almora to the plains, hnt 
after 7 h<mrs unceasing toil, in scaling and sliding dovvn the 
tremendous chain of mountains known as thp Gagur^ we were 
compelled to strike, and halt for the night in the bottom of the 
chasm made in tliese lofty hills by the Kyrna. We were 
unprepared (or this and had to dine with Duke Humphrey, 
notwithstanding our keen appetites. Next morning the 19th 
Novembe’*, we left our inhospitable resting place, and a walk 
of six or seven miles brought us to the Hamgurh bungalow, 
where we at last got a civAsed meal through the kindness 
of tw'o or three Officers from Almora, who had been out on a 
shooting excursion. During the day two more of my old 
acquaintances arrived here, one, Ma‘)or C— on bis w'ay to 

Lohoo Ghaut and the otheu Captain L and family on 

his way to theiplains. 'The latter, like myself, had Aeen an 
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ejttensi*^ ^ Hiatma]a,of which we t^4 

of our tales of wonder an4 fought. ^ our inattles . o’er i^iw 
Next morajng 1 returned tigftin to Ajltngff^Wfheret,!!!^ 
mained, till the , 85th , ; , Caph^ia I«t|^^r^^; to 

s^ree^and I prepared .for solitary joumej to iPhUwa ,Gurl^ 
a station close to the Nepdul froatier, . ^o greah riif^f, 
Kalee Guoga being the boundary* i. 

The road from AlntorfJfO Petoro Gurhis cne, of t|be^(Mt 
extraordinary io ]E^aaaoa. 4ftor the exettiona,l .had .iiMldc> 
and.the training into wiooh 1 had brought mysplfby talking 
six hundred miles among the highest «^oan|idtkf,m the rrDi|dr 
I looked upon the distance betwepu . tbeset. two stations 
miles,) to be the amusement pf oce day’s journey,, or At, fur* 
thest two. Hariog started ratoer late from Aituum op tl^ 
85th, I made only 10 miles, but waa determined to accompU^lt 
the remaining 44, . in the course of the next day. After a. 
long days’ work, however, I found mysplf no . fryther .than 
Nealee, a small f illage, not » b^f , way .to I*etora. Gurh, fijom 
Almora. .. This was owing to,<thu wretched gang of porters 1 
had picked up> who could not go through .one quarter ...the 
fatigue ef our sturdy QHrhw.alee6 whom 1 had discharged 
at Ahnora, a ctrcumstance l.uow regretted; nearly al) 
the able bodied , meu.pf ,)liL.wnaoit hud left, the hills 
turaee. From Nealpe I bad ,a tremendous descent to the 
bed.of. the buijoo I'ivor, a hne> large stream which rises in . the 
snowy range and un4us first with^ Jtam Gunga, and, after-* 
wards with the Kaloe Giungu sA a place called , |i*uebesuf. Tbp 
Ssuyoo is crossed by a» iron AUSpaOBion bridgev^ .buodred and 
mghtyfeetjn span. I bav«^q)ii||l|d;tp mentma tfeat. there araa 
number of very fine .snspeasioa btudges «|||t.iA»o«hA differfo* 
partsef Kumaoa, p«*nci|sidly W the neighboprhpod.t^lhJ^pra. 
They are beautifisL cd>jectA Sp look at frotpas- dishipoe,, end, are 
always ,appi|opEiate urnameuhi lh4ba lain|Bc^. ,»|^]r appear, 
froiiyjl^lSiiM of tbeihiUs«.M .if aaspeaded ip,<S(iid,«i|;,i and are so 
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a«d elegiuit ^at one can sotnetiiBes feiHqr A«n<U|«lw tfce 
wo* of ftiiries. do ijreat^credit to the< wte> 

^i^WllieAt as'^tellaatotlie .t^ and spiriied ^ovanib 
ii^OflMtiM''iilr 'elmrg'e of the Proviace of iLanaaou', vbiatie'injii 
, iMee^Md-destte for ii»i»roveiB«i»i c«ntrfoa|t«d to « 4 i«ain'*a 
Aldcti(to’’ 4 f ' Goreratnedt * for tho-'^iishwraimeBl: of money' • for 
dtose work* of public utility'. Tkey remain )for af^pro^ 
fifoly, d iMemerial, too, of the liberality of tfto Britiidi rule ; and 
it ia to be hoped many more ma3^in tiaie toooiae hoeatled kieo 
oiisience, aa seoa as its ftninioes recover from the dermg:eai«iit 
eewsed by onprodtabie wars. The bed ^ the Suiyoo, whetor 
dii^eaMpenston bridge is thrown across^ cannot he ma* «ord 
ihdn two thmisand feet above the level of the'sea. The beigtito 
over trhich the road leads between Almovaand the SttiyoO are 
jlb6Ve‘7,000 feet 5 and Gungolee Hath, a cluster of viHages on 
the opposite bank, where I was again obliged to halt fov the 
night, stands afan elevation of abouf'six thousand eight hniu. 
dred: Again between Guogolee Hdth and Peto^a Ourb, there 
id h dfescent to the bed of the Ra«i Gunga, (beVe foaitotber iroh 
sttopettsihn bridge 160 feet span) of about asnraeh more, and 
also a corresponding ascent to the heights above ’tbal statidni 
which 1 did not reach till the evening oftiiet 9 th Novenibev. 
The scenery on the banks of the Soijooatid die<Ratn Gimga is 
very grand, the tnounttdtis had vaUiesatid the rivers alio tore 
alt on a large scale, and I Was agreeably disappWhtod in 
efery thing I saw, having Itoeb led to belfove that in Kuhihoa 
there WaW hotbing for a tiWVeMer wo«h seetug after 
ingthe hills to the interior of Simla; fieato,ai»a»e*y«atbi(^ 
althonght'bave crossed tbef’drat snowy mnge by the Rooph» 
I^ass, visitlll Simgla ' 011‘the 'Bnspa, (which I considev a# 
cppioaciing to Kedar Ns* in gm*deii*)« gene thmwgb % 
^|idnt part of Sunawtrir, a»d‘ «ejteht n mSildr hi traveling 
<ik the banks of iht SolMg*. toysrif well 

t^hpded fortoy jouriiey to 





tice. hm # 0 epi?dedfkto Kimvm:in, 1 ^ r^ect, mA^iw 
b«gftu to^su^piefil ihH k bad hmk sneered e^.by ttiose wfne *hnit 
m]y s^t|ke(||;Iie.Bmnda Pass, &ct. beyeiid 
fiieied |o eonsidfr, «nreiry e|i}er^|}iirt of hilla seessidss^ m 
the attjeaetiens of aoenery* I, ratb^r leaned jte 4 bat .opjbien ^eo ; 
hm afre^,etxirikmag a part af the Province^ «iy pa^bitoy Jpr 
the Sioila boou^ gave and I qan apsfira iba 

rs raseareh m the Himtsaia, that there is mfmt of 
irholb range in osur , territories whidi possesses so . nmch of ia^ 
te? set as KtiiwaoQ, The endless variety of mottntaiii and val^ 
ley (not^rayines, m knds# but beautiful broad and lei^el and 
fertile valleys of eofisideiable extent) lakee and rivers, nbarin^ 
iug villages and comfortable looking peasantry, deep fere^ 
and mines rich in mineral treasures ; all these combine to 
make Kiitnaoii the Switzerland of Hindoostan. The Passes 
in snowy range into Chinese Tartary, are als^on a most 

gigantic soale;, far surpassing all others either in the East or 
West ; and in almost every part of the Province you can go to, 
the Nuadi Devi group of giant peaks, rising to the. tremendous 
height, of twenty six thousand feet, frown upon tfaeSpeOf 
tatof with such m^^ty as to remind him forcibly that ha is 
not the Jdmtarch of ' aU he eutveya^^ There is no part of 
the snowy vange vidble frma Simla more than twenty *0116 or 
twenly^two thousjuid feet in height* 

vwAt Guugolee Hath tbarek afine table land twoortbree 
tnilea in extent, andoome chietets of beautiful deodar. A few 
foileabeyondy there am extenaive plantationa of orange trees,^ 
which I had never befetw aeen ^ r^red in the hills. Tfiere is no 
<NMMige\pvoduoed in*tlie pkitis to be compared in sweetness 
and damur widt that of this district. They are reatty moat 
delicious. « ThedrsS view^ef Petora Gurh is striking ; in one 
instant, «hw ymi wsnehtlle top^cif 4 fae Pass whidi overiocdts 
il;,o^wi|owidley the wiew, with the small neat^milN 
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ll'l. ' 

foM, «nd veatteNfd vtmtMiiig 

diiMbate ferdlftjr tft Ihtfasaftdfof 
id filial.' I ^reiritiaed tlirei dgys at Pitots Oath uidw'dte 
licdl'df 'Bty ‘^osidtid>le friend. Captain •D-'-^i^.bne of iSfti keiipi 
'at’diat time in Kamaon'^* Shnnld ybb’ be^'^iddn 
*t 0 pot into your paper dte folbtring italtatIdAi of the aiscmth 
‘vnd deeoents, in the' Hne of road between Almdra and Petbilk 
'Qprh it will eonrey iomethmg like an idea bf 'its difflcahy ; of 
which, by the bye, I was warned by my eii^iited filefid MiF, 
'B—*-, without heeding St, being, like meuy otherti, iitbelr 
eeeptieai idmut Kumaon possessing scen'ety oii' such' a gigantic 
Whle. I was apprehensive, too, that thc'beauties of' Nainee Tal 
bad exbdueted the store, and found that I was never in my 
life - more mistaken. ' ^ 

contents of chapter XV. 

, A 

Petora Gurh.'— Unceasing rain.— wNice prrediimmept.— -Sudden cb|tnge 
for the , better. — Ne^auleae. — Candle luanufacturiu^. — Vegetable , bat- 
ter. — Tree yielding tallow, honey and oil.— Leave Petora ^Gurb, — Jron 
suspension bridge. — Surjoo river, — Reach Lohoo Ghaut.—Hair-breadth 
escape of a traveller. — &!umaon battalion of Ghobrkas.- -Start for die 
plains. — All right. — Change tny mode of traVellidg.— i-Keacli’old frfisnifs.— 
The mysteries of tiger thooting.— fa luek.^Find a^ tigress.— She is Killed 
by a monstraus griffin before our eye&^— Ulustrations ^ bundribust.— 
Conceit of tbe Rohil^nditea in that line. — Leave off a wandering life.— 
Conclusion of this journey’s wanderings and farewell for the pireseaL 

, On the SOUl Noreml^r and 1st December, the rain scarcely 
Ipeased pelting for anhcufy even a$ Petora Gurh ; and every, Ifam 
the curtain of clouds, banging on the mountains surniiuiKliiig .tlie 
valley, lifted itself up for a short interval, I could sae^tbeiine 
of snow coming lower, so that, near the end of atyjoniaiey , 
I now had before, me the uncomfortable prospeNfit of being ano Wo» 
ed in for a week or , two : and worse tbau alll had made an 
lOrrangement, nearly y a mo]|th , ago, with my good friend 
C, and 6m:on F^hboeti to hare an d^iaiit in 





•lir 

I inMided d^aoeii^g lo the ^ins. Tbie peint wav a loii^ 
iatf^iAyrnTney dkttBtfrom Feb»a Gtith» aod 1 could only n^ 
caiedlfiiw on reaching it the day I had fixed^ by luvnhig tiwov or 
tbn% vtagev into one^ irhich woald have mad^ tba woric rather 
toe vevere for the hill port<m. Aa for * myvelf and nay 
aerFantft from the plaiua; m had become vueh iron4eggod ^ 
rats that we couM have done thewhide dietance in to- days 
with eaae^^ Punctuality in fulfilUttg every engngemertt ofthiv 
nature having long been the peculiar diaracteristiccfidie old 
Rohilkunditoa» of which tribe 1 had long been cotaiyered a 
member, Ircould not« for a moment, entertain the idea of ba>^ 
coming the cause of any disarrangement in the {dans oF my 
friends below, on such trivial grounds for excuse as being 
rained in, or snowed in, and I therefore was meditat* 
ing, had the strife of the elements continued, a desperate 
saMy from my hospitable pyison on the fbllowing morning. 
A sudden change, however, occurred, and the morning of the 
2d December was ushered in with every appearance of fine 
weather, the light clouds drifting across the mountains in a 

direction which my friend Captain D assured me indicated 

a thorough clearipg up at ail events for some days. 

The prolonged bad weather prevented my visiting the finest 
of all the vuspeusion bridges yet erected in Kumaon. It 
is thrown across the Ealee Gunga at Jhoola Ghaut, wbere'at 
one end of it, is posted a guard of our Troops, and at the 
^mArer^ one of the Nepaulese Government. The soldiers on 
of this boundary line are of the identical same 
^bes^ and castes. Those of one side, however, receive their 
pay iVegnJariy, the other, ivhenever they can get it— rather a 
damper to* theJervency of their loyalty. Should \^e ever go to 
war with ^Nepatll, I am confident it might be terminated in 
one week without bloodshed, by simply giving notice to the 
Oeorithar soldiery that^hey would be entertahiefAby the 
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fiomtMeiit. Tlitl wMld’ leave the Bajab irithMt my 
fig4it for bim* With tW excefticm of the seatrim mdiaty^lhe 
men of both mlea are genert^ly lobe fomd smoking tog^ehtt 
in friendiy intercourse. ^ : 

“ During my stay at .Petora 6urh» Captain D >'■*>* and I 
tried some experiments in making caiidim from the substanpe 
mUed Phooliiil, a kind of regetoble butter produced front 
the kernel of a fruit oommon in this part of the biihiu' Under 
a fine cherry tree^ atandlng in fropt of hishousoy are got up a 
rude apparatus of kitchen dishes, by means of nrhieh me man-* 
aged to have the Pboolail dissolved in warm water by a gentle 
boat t we then constructed a very ordinary wick^ and using 
a table spoon for a ladle, we soon turned out a couple oC 
candles, exactly by the same process as in making those of 
wax» The one we tried burned with a clearer light than the 
best wax candles we had seen ; the flame was quite free 
from smoke or smell, and what 1 consider the greatest 
commendation of aU others, it did not ruh or gutter.. I 
brought a portion of one of these candles to the , fdaiiif with 
me, and a quantity of the vegetable butter which I made into 
moulded candles. They were the admiration of 4ill who saW'^ 
them burn; their snow white appearance was very remark-* 
4ible, and altogether the experiments surpassed^ my most 
sanguine expectations. It might, I think, become an article 
of utility. In the hottest weather in the plains, the butter 
began to shew slight symptoms of becoming soft, but the only 
candle I bad kept, retained its shape throughout the seaaoii; 
although a little reduced in size. Perhaps the mixture wfw 
suvall proportion of the beat wax, or some otheraimfde 
dy, would make the article everything dmteouy 
It is not my intention enter heie, kite adasoripiiaiiafsJm 
ih*anufacture of the article from the kernel ; andahall only f*a»« 
loSgi k eu passant that the accc^uiit of it given ia the first 
benrol the Agari^iiltutal Soeietya Journal^ is Ml altiQ^beit 



oemetf ttii4ibe IiK^U^^ die growth of ibe xrsei 

eii^e autiierily^ I tbiwk^ of Captaill^ Mmemgbteii, is decidet^ 
Wi)oog» WHli Mch Mlhoriayaalhati^f Mr, TmiU> tbe'Iato 
Commisatonerof Kumaon^ it is rather sotpfisi|tg tliat tbo 
Editor should have thought it necessary to quote any otlner. 
The tree which produces ^his tallow or hutier, grows wUd 
only in the eastern parts of the Province, called Sfaor Sumaon^ 
and KaleeKuf0wn» and tn the NepauL territorios^opfrosite. , ^ 
The eameiree yields honq^, as well as oil, by the usual 
simple pvocess. 

^ 1 bid adieu to Captain J) on the December, with 
tbeintentbn ofheing at Lohoo Ghaut the same evening, but 
my hill porters with difficulty got ovm* two of die usual stupes, 
having to descend from a bei^t of six thousand feet, to the 
bed of the united rivers, the Surf<M> a^d Ram Gunga, and make 
a corresponding ascent on the opposite side. You will re* 
meiaher that between A Itnol'a and Petora Gurb, I bad to 
descend to and bross these rivers separately. Another iron 
suspension bridge of about 180 feet span, is thrown across at 
this point, ^ which I imagine is not more than two tbou« 
sand feet above the level of the sea. I halted for the night 
at a small staging bungalow about nine miles from Lohoe 
Ghaut, whkh I reached on the morn'mg of the 3d Decern^ ^ 
her. Here 1 had proposed halting for some days, in the house 
of a very old and esteemed friend, but the Jength of time 
occupied during the journey from Almora to Petora Gurh, 
disarranged all my plans, and I now found 1 had only one day 
mom to spare, and that too, only by arraugiitg to travel the 
37 miles to Burm Deo on the dth; my last safe day for the 
ehipiiaiilB which had been posted forme. - Ttie greater part 
from Gurh to Lohoo Ghaut, exhibits, 

boundless hilidicapes of the most magnificent grandeur, to 
whieh neitlmr pen nor pencal fouki ^ justi€ie«atid 1 often 
thought m^seif, how little is known of jj^ipaaon ! The 
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ffinnil station of Lohoi» Glmut, too, is perfectly beautiful, <iuer 
V^ 'Mhan Simlkiuiiiy^ opintoii. It is adorned by a small 
forAt of tlm deodar (cedar fir,) gf rowing on the slope o^tbe 
bin above and occasional groves of the same trees are 
found on* ait the mountains aroniid* 

A pretty little river runs through the cantonments just 
under tl»e houses of the residents ; some of which are very 
neat and picturesque, in the style of an 'English cottage* 
Here is liie head quarters of the Kumaoii Local Battalion, 
consisting of about 8()0 brave little Goorkhas, who would 
not flinch in battle, from any soldiers in the world. The left 
Wing is at Petora Gurli. On the road between these two 
stations, a frightful accident occurred last year. 

Mr, Veal, tlie Assistant Surgeon,witb the left Wing of the 
Regifinetit, was riding along the edge of the road on a poney, 
which making A slip over the edge w ith one of its hind legs, 
both horse and man were precipitated down a nearly perpen- 
dictilar hill side ; the former was dashed tO pieces in the 
depths below, and the latter, by the most fortunate accident 
in the world, brought up by a tree, about a hundred feet be- 
low the road, I saw the marks of the struggle which bad 
taken place on the brink of the road, and a more providential 
escape could hardly be possible ; the small tree by which the 
rider was slept, being the only one for a distance on either 
side of it. 

I started from the beautiful little cantonment of Loboo 


Ghaut on the morning of the 5th December, having been 
kindly accommodated with a poney for the first ton miles; 
the remaining distance of twenty-seven, I walked with ease, 
reaching Bunn Deo about an hour before sunset. I found, 
as I expectet|i an elephant, posted at the bottom of the jgprge 
€»f the Pass, and an ample CQmmts$a<*iat supply, both eatable 


and drinkable, sent by in y kind friend W--', without the 

ceremony instrucibna from me regarding them. 

^ w 
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or'Bohi&^ite^ ^tlknall^' *ery hi«l»B¥tJ/^ 
tbfeh* tonuntfftita^ll^ 'ba« vety jmAiitt i«>'«4l wneaiigtmMts 
^peiidiii|' titl tlMMe>; 1 betlt^te^^n ta this 

efFeet: " Wanted, on the dt]| fieo^ nim 

ottyro ntetibienitf an mnf ^^§e U teiie M tr«U iiito 
lt(>hllkited, m ^^^ 0 ^ tij^eir nfao^ting cninf)^ or 

tb Pililibee^ Sbonld the geaton nnt jm Mre 
Etorf thing* elge MedM urng of 6ourg# ^feriiie^,^aa)d 
nxenhted nfithodt any ketrtibtion, as wd« the good bW 
etiatont t)f the meu of RbhillEiitid. The etepteenl and driver 
were oM a^cqaairitaneeg of in*ine^ and years ago fnloted me in 
to the death of mare tigoi's than one. The fifgi piece of. news 
he communicated was, tfml ftarim Pilibbeeb aitd a frknd 
were in camp at a village called Bindara, thirty iwSes dis'^ 
taut, and in parstrit of the forest monsters ; ntf 

to a day irt the plains, one of those white days, to enjoy tbe* 
sport of which makes one rebonctled tea descent,, erem Aem 
tile lofty Himmala. * ... 

On tbeitnorning of the 6th December,] bid ndiea to the 
hills, and proceeded down tlie bank of the Kalee Gnnga, 
which debouches from the mc^iitaiirs a little above Burns 
Deo in a etreakt wliicfa, Ibr beauty as well as stee^ eclJpgai 
the Ganges, Jumna, or.Sutledge, if not the Indus ilstelfj btti 
from the very sandy nature of tbe ttiraee through whwA it 
jftows, nearly half its volhtne of water fe nbsorbed in the 
first hundred miles of its course. I did wot' fuaeh 
eamp till late in tlm afteriiooii, so for that day 1 declined a 
seat in the howii^ resurvii^ ray luck fyt fbu following 
raornhig, the 7th Deoaaibert when we gqt iiito our howdat 
in high spirits^our party consisting of three r g|fW — • my* 
telf atid a most pfomtsitig yoiti^ grifi; w ho, *, t am 

sure if tfak abould meat bin eye, will mt he mfkiltMM atany 
umng a tetfinficid term^ radispeWhte s^^kice of tiger 

sfaootkig. He was, however, any thing but% cotnmon^fiflr 
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" :f} Hie bawdUt for he bad pinked dff in <be ntbst liMleifly 
etyle, He prevtolie dny? a spotted and a bog-deen AfterU 
grare coaenUatioii oti the favorable caa^anctiona of the 
fdueia for 'good luck, a kin^ of aeteuce llie m}'0terie8^ 
wfckii are uninliiHgHle to any but the tig^ eportsmeii hf tbe 
Sabda; (KaleeGunga,) it waa tmaaintotisly voted in my cOs^ 
that aman wbobm otiapdgrimage toKedai* Nath and Btidu 
ree NaHt' without any Allac^ or Bam for nearly two whofe 
motitbs ; with only one gun, at that time, to his nanie^ almost 
without ammunition ; with a shocking bad one solitary pair 
of shoes, exhibiting strong marks of their intimacy with the 
geological strata of the Himmala $ with a shocking tvad hat, 
that bad many a time been converted into a pillow on the 
road aide daring his long journey ; and with sundry other 
peculiarities^ tlie fruits of his travels, must be the very man 
to be in luck for a tiger* The pleasant nonsense with which 
the old set of tiger sportsmen in Rohilkund ^used to beguile 
their leisure hours during their prolonged excursions, was 
most ludicrous* Some years ago, in one of these parties, I 
happened one morning to clothe myself m a pair of unmen- 
tionables of which 1 had not for a very long time had a peep 
even; the obesity of lime had attarlied itself to iny limbs^ 
and the knee buttons could not be fixed* This was pure 
accident, design would liave been of no effect for good luck. 
We were at the time persecuted with several consecutive 
blank days, and any thing of this sort proceeding from ac« 
eident was immediately bailed as a good omen, so I waa 
greeted with a joyous shout by all bands, and heartily con» 
gratulated on the case of my uncomfortable fit. I was 
of course t^ied any choice about wearing them 
that day, anci off we started andjbund a noble tiger, idl 
owing to the good luck of the buttous. He was a.spleiii* 
did fellow thjs same tiger, a thoiougk bred a man 

ca^k , the terror of all the surrouadiiig country, all over with 
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manjire «it4 li 0 n 0 raMii «e^ri, die frmte doubtless of many ^ 
weH fpoglitbonte witb his toyol Tace« This was in 10^, 
and a marry parly we sfere, bal, alas ! whm are the members 
of it aow ? One is imder tb^ greea sodf anotbef a Captive 
in Mgbaoiatao (aow reposed), t|ie third io old Eoglaodt and 
lalotiele^lo HjH theliile^ Wb®» every other iu^Smr for 
good luck failed^ the old set of fiohilktind used to mwnt 
fbeii^iioiisea and ride fuHwpeed to the North f^c a few miles, 
nei ther looking to the right left, and there are well anlhen* 

ticated instances of the ; signal success of this ceremony* 
Havmg on the present occasion, at Bindars, been voted the 
lucky man, two more guns were handed to me, and off we started* 
la a quarter of an hour we were telegraphed by signals from a 
gwalia which we perfectly understood, and we were not mapy 
inmates in scraping acquaintance with him* He told us be had 
just seen a tiger sneaking after one of his cows, and poiptrcd to 
thospot in an ei^tmisive plaih of tall thick grass, with a bad& 
ground consisting of an iinpenetnible nulla clicked up with 
stunted trees, prickly bushes, and rattans armed with fearful 
thorns. We took a deliberate survey of the locality, and them 
moved on very quietly. In a few mirmtes the tiger, (tigress it 
turned out to be) being apparently in one of those frisky hu« 
mours which often seal the fate of many of that noble breed, 
commenced cutting capers in the jun^fe, bounding above the 
grass, with her fail well up, and looking so nice and clean and 
lady like, when gHroholling and sniffiing the fiwsh air, tlial we 
immediately determinetl on securing to ourselves her agreeable 
society. This was only to be done by intercepting her retreat 
to the frightful nulla just raentiemed, where a hundred die» 
phants could have beeii of no use ; we Iiad only four, so ihdt 
ev;ery thmg depended on bitndobust.* We we4 not laCg in 

"Ill .. L.I.M I 

* By bandobfut the Sportsmea of Ilohilluinl tmdersuud not only arrunge* 
meats, bat alls tile diitfiplim, vitbont wlitck they coaH not Ve cattW into 
ezecutioo. • 
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makiiiga cirmUto tli^ rear of her ppsiiiao^ aiui atutleftdy 
abi|^oi|^tTatioa on the point aa nearly m wt 

TTp had seen her amusing^ herself, W® sp^’ung her, and she in- 
stniitly aue«npted io dodge round iis« we had expeeaech hot 
^h® found we wa:e quite wp to het mpvenMats^ W -Was a 
very artful old dodger in the seietice, Ii%wi « vety, fair ^ootmd 
rate, and the griff kept the eentre of 1 h^ te iKhu^i^ntioii* It 

was now a continuous case of artful dodging^, eig««fag,hadkfards 

and forwards, in parallel lines Of three or four hundred^ yards in 
length, at each extremity the tigress making a sneaking aS^ 
tempt at getting to the weather side of ns and skulking into tlife 
irnf>enetrable nulla, which Was evidently her citadel. She, how^ 
ever^ found our tactics to be exceedingly deceptive, for in tlie 
course of half an hour we had worked her out, nearly to the 
skirt of the grass jungle, which bordered on some cultivated 
fields, the sight of which evidently made her begin to lose 
heart. ' ‘ 

She now tried a new dodge, that of squatting down in the 
hopes of giving our elephants an opportunity of passing over 
her ; but we were too cognoscent for her, always keeping a res* 
pectful distance till we could ascertain to a certainty where 
she was skulking, and then formed our line accordingly. The 
least precipitation on any of these dccasions must have been 
fatal to our success, for had we passed her, only one single yard, 
she would have bolted for the nuHa like a fehot, without our 
being iable to fire, except at random into the thick grass. 

We were tw'o or three times in hopes that she Would have 
charged down upon us, but were disappointed. She recom- 
menced her inaumuvres to Weak our line, but we soon tired out 
the good lady, bringing her to hay in a patch of short grass. So 
excellent hadlieen our hiSfndobiist, that, tire instant she crouds* 
ed, the clepliants were found drawn up in a semicircle around 
Jier, ami fho pi-oper managem^t of our small line had been so 
wcllcnaintainkl throughout that W’e had completely blown her, 





any 4e^p@r»^ effort escape 

iStte,va|*iipw,.i|0 tot 4 Jy dooe np,i^liat s^e hH Uemlf do>srn |^ 
a carcase, and {bi>i|alf a minute ot. more stai ii% at 

eacfc other. Tlie hrufejiirnuld not eren growl at jus, and the 
only ciianoe of gettinga ont of ]iel‘ w ^6 by wouiKling 

her f so th^gviffosk^tflie 61*0, and we ocHtscnied, not 

arithn^tiog such aggravOted steadiuem m he evinced in the 
^€xy teeth of tiuslti# firsts tig«r- shot the poor brute clean 

through from ear to ear« Sh^made one tremendous bound, ail 
£»ursi to the height of .five or six feei from , the ground, came 
4 owtt lite alog, and thus young T — ceased to be a griff, 
although we considered ourselves in duty bound to make him 
express penitence for having madeauch an immortal good shot. 
When 1 first saw her mahiiig her death bound I exultingly 
called out ‘‘ here comes the charge,” but alas ! T — — charge 
had done for her. She was a full grown beautiful tigress to 
look at, but proved de[>)urably deficient in pluck. This beat 
must hayc been hn excellent lesson to young T - — he might 
have been at the death of a dozen tigers, without seeing such a 
striking example #f the success of sheer discipline and bundo- 
bust. W c received the compliments of all the mahouts on our 
good arrangements, they said that tiger had no business to be 
killed in such a jungle, but bundobust^i,did it all.” These 
gents have never the slightest hesitation in openly sneering at 
the want of suc^ess^ should it proceed from any mismanage- 
ment ; and for a man who makes a regular hash of a tiger beat, 
they a Way 6 entertain the most unbounded and undisguised 
contempt. The giyalla was now rewarded with live Rupees, 
the carcase put on tlie pad elephant, the wboje job finished, 
and the party made a fresh start, all within the Imur. 

We now proceeded beating the jupgies in the direction ,of a 
large village called Newm, where our tents had been removed 
during the day. ,It rained all next morning but tow^ards after- 
noon I bid adieu to my sporting friends, mount/ed an elephant 
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^ Mid nrrired in a edupleof hoitrt «l PtiiMbeet, fioin lAwee I had 
ksjawk lhai next day landadiaa safe at my Dwn daaf imae» 
frotti which 1 had heeii idwiosl iix laaivlha aliaeat* 

And no^J^ilgriiii^filitde takia He haa beooaara Mre 
fatigued in writing his journal lhaa in aralkiiig Ms bilii>^ 
deed and fifty miles. On a {oxmav oeeasion, eanie years ag^^ he 
a)^ walked seven hundred, in ail nf wards of fifteen himdied 
miles, performed cm foot. This migiu have given lum as good 
a claim to write a book of two v<rlwnies, as some other tvavelleia 
who have spun out lo that length a mere trip to the Berinda 
Pass, &c., but he preferred sparing hk readers such an iafikh 
tiof). He must now leave in his portfolio, the few notes he hid 
written oa the general character of the inhabitants of the hills^ 

^ till ills next opportunity of visiting Kumaon, with which he is 
only partially acquainted end anxious to cultivate that ac** 
quaintance. He ventures to express a hope that he has, with** 
out pretending to any minute degree of accuracy, which wofild 
have been superfluous in a rambling summary' of a tour like 
his, been able to convey something like a correct notion of the 
outlines of the wonderful sights it has been hlb good fortune to 
see. He has endeavoured to take notice only of the legitimate 
objects for a traveller s journal, and trusts he^has been success- 
ful in avoiding ail mbrepresentacion and offensive personality. 
Should bis notes have tended to beguile an occasional hour to 
any of your readers, or to add even a single individual to the 
list of explorers of the Himroahi, he would consider himself am* 
ply repaid for the time spent in his g.'stuitous contributions to 
your journal. Until such time as he may again have an oppor- 
tunity of returning to bis favourite mountains, he now pro* 
poses to drop the name of Pilgrim, iu his future communica- 
tions, which lie apprehends wiH be but few and far between, 
although he can promise they shall, Vis they have heretofore 
done, princ'qKilIy aim at the hupble illustration of objects of 
utility only. % 
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** My tarir is dutie^ ^le etimnber tit whic^ we have whiled ^ 
«ir^ 90 ffiany houvs, not« I hope, wacbout seme pleatufe tu/fdt 
** profit, is desertedy am ki^py 4ioiir 4^ meeting^ atrikes no more, 

** the ehiMOey cotner has^rewii ieold, and Muster Humphrey's 
dlook has stopped for ever;** 

My Utde task, too. Is done. My Pilgrim’s Staff has gone up 
the spout ! I lent it to a friend, who, lam sure, will not take 
olfsnce at my saying, I dosmt think he ever intended to return 
It. The ink stand, out of which I have blackened so many 
pages, not without some profit 1 hope^ has gone dry ; iity 
pen is worn down to the stump, and my penknife is ii retrievably 
blunted. By the aid a of gopd fire, my chimney corner has 
grown warm, my clock is still inmoticm, but for want of solar 
beat the westerly wind lias become so bitter cold ihat wriU 
ingisnow a frigid occupation, at heavy discount, and out of 
door amusements are at a premium.* Y ou must therefore, but 
noV 1 trust for ever, accept the farewell— and for a long time to 
come, strike ouf of your pages the narae~^of 


PILGRIM* 
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COJfTESTS.OF CH4ETSR ^ . 

Ypliti<JSl of Altodra.— AsiKect of tb6 

— Ds«cH|>tiiOD of the towii atid nti^hoGiliebd. — ExtfaordiiRtfJr Rumlter 
and paculiar ^cbaMWtifir of ,water-S|>riwg8.-^Tcmpcial»i^ of ^ AfenoBisJ^ 
Climate as regards health — Geological deyel<^x||ieBts.-*^opiilatiGO Ijmd 
characteristics of Jhe inhaUlant$.— Trade and markets.— Eioads. — 
Hawulbagh. — Its situation A^^d productions. — Mode of conveyance at 
Almora. 

' Altttora Ims been inhabited for abbut 300 years, and was . 
the sent of the Clmml dynast5' of Kumadn Rajahs during 
that period. Their former capital was Chumpawut, other- 
will^ ndtned Kalee Kumaon, but that place was abandoned as 
not sufficiently central. Almora, therefore, differs from all 
th^ other hill stations, the latter having been selected within 
the last ^ years as Sanataria on the tops of high mountains 
among forests and crag.*, as most suitable for the renovation 
of the European constitution ; and the former having been 
retained as the head seat of Civil GoveiTinent, the chief 
military post, and the main Emporium of trade in the newly 
acquired province of Kumaon, after the battle of Almora in 
April 1815, which effected its acquisition from the’Goorkhalee 
power.*f (N. ***8. the Goorkhas conquered Kumaon in 1790 
and lost it in 1815.) 

Tlie r^ult of the long inhabitancy of Almora was been 
the loss of all the natural timber, which may at one time 
have clothed the hill on which it stands, and the neighbour- 
ing eminence'*. But, from an examination of the soil, it may 
reasonably be doubted whether the forests were ever exten- 

** Tlifie aod the following chupter are reprinted li*om an article which ap- 
peared ih the Hil^ Newspaper, from the pen ef Hr. Batten C. S. in June, 1843 
aa mentioned in the Introduetion. 

t (NoUhy Pii^m) Kumaon is the richest province, and yields a higher 
revenue than nil the rest of tlte Hill protecteSi states put together. On this 
account, Hr. W. Fraser, at the termination of the Nepanl war, strongly recom- 
mended to our Oovemment the retenfion of this Province, and part of Gurh- 
vtal « ^ey were nWvcr, therefore, restored to any of the Native Bhjabs. 
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sive thereabouts. On the Kaleemuth range, 1000 feet# 
higher than Almora, the oaks (Quercus incana, Banj) ar^ll 
of a stunted size, and the common pines (pinus longlfolia. 
Cheer) are only large and thick on the northern aspect of the 
range. Tradition, however, reports that deodar trees (Pinus 
deodara ) were once plentiful on the N, W. face of the Al« 
mora Hill — now one unbroken sloping sheet of the richest 
cuItivation---and this may^ in some measure be founded on 
fact; for many of the old houses are built of deodar fir 
wood, and the tree itself seems to take kindly to the Almora 
soil whenever its poverty is somewhat enriched in favorable 
situations. The bareness of the hills in regard to wood, ex- 
tends to a distance of about 4 miles round Almora on every 
side ; and beyond that distance the mountains are as well 
tirilh^'red as any in th^ central parts of the province, 

Almora is a saddle shaped ridge, running from N, E. to 
S. *W. w'ith a tendency to^ west, — subordinate to a higher 
ridge called Kaleemuth and Sjmtola which runs nearly north 
and south. The diflTerence in height between the two ridges 
is one thousand feet, and the intermediate space or connect- 
ing neck is occupied by the hill called Hurree-Doongra, or 
Mount Brown, on^ea Goorkhalee stockade, and now crowned 
by the highest and most northerly of the Almora bunga- 
lows. 

The Kaleemuth and Simtola range varies in height from 
6,200 feet to 6,400 feet above the sea; Hurree-Doongra is about 
5,700 feet high ; and the Almora ridge itself, extending about 2 
miles from the Block House at the east, called St. Mark’s 
Tower, to the Churralebh set of Bungalows at the termination of 
the ridge to the west, varies in elevation -from 5,200 to 5, 500 
feet above the sea. A lateral ridge running west from Hurree- 
Doongra, called Sitolee (the scene of all the fighting in 1815) 
stretches down to the Kossila Riyer and Hawulbagh lines, and 
exactly faces Almora to the north. The interinediate space is 
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crowded with villages and cultivated terraces, and a stnall stream 
wafcsjrs the valley of separation, rising at the spring on the face of 
Hurree«Doongra called Ranne ke Dheear by the natives, and St. 
Ronan’s well'by the European Members of the Community* 
On the east and and south sides, the mountain is based by the 
Suwal river,— as it is on the west by the Kossila river; and 
at the S. W. point, the ridge, after reaching its highest point 
of elevation at Churralekh, dips down in a bold and rugged con- 
tinuation to the point of junction between these two rivers. 
Thus, Almora is a kind of peninsula, only connected with other 
hills at its northern or Simtola and Kaleemuth crest- 

The view of the snowy peaks from Almora (especially the 
Juwahir set) is very fine, and one of the best in the whole liills ; 
and on a fine day, from the parade, makes up for the bare near ‘ 
scenery. Beginning from the west, after passing the Churralekh 
bungalows all high and airy, wc arrive at the open spot occupied 
by Fort Moira, otherwise ctilied L^dJ Munee ^nd the parade. 
The sepoy’s lines (lip down frointliis part of the hill on the 
east, and the ofliccrs’ houses dot the mountain on the northern 
and western slope. Then commenc€)S the town-^-a street, paved 
with stone, from 30 to 50 feet wide, 3 quarters of a mile length 
from gale to gate, built with houses two stories high in front — 
but generally four stories (owing to the slope of the hill) — a 
good deal encumbered, in some of the older parts, by wooden 
galleries in the stories, but all substantially composed of mica 
slate stone, of a kind which is soft enough to be cut for orna- 
ment, yet hardens by exposure to the air. The roofs are all of 
mica slate, and the town has a clean, compact and pretty ap- 
pearance. Beyond the north eastern gate rises Fort Almora, 
the old native fort, in the enclosure of which are situated the 
treasury and Cutcherries overlooking the country on every 
side. Beyond this, the top of the range is pressed into a small 
hollow or belly, containing theXiunge, Serai, Tehseeldary and 
anotlk«r small ^azar, called the Lall Bazaar, and also the 
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quarter inhabited by the dooms, or outcasts* The hill then 
again ri^es towards St. Mark’s Tower, with two or 'dSree 
temples and bungalows marking its course. On both sides 
of the town on the N. W. and eastern slopes, the hill side is 
adorned with very fine subtantial isolated native houses, and 
also villages embosomed in orchards of toon trees, walnut 
trees and apricots. The east side, however, is less distin- 
guished in this respect than , the west, owing to the greater 
steepness of the iiiountaia ?ace; and the lines of roads for 
exercise and passage from one part of the station and town 
to another, all lie on the western face which is easy and 
level. 

The most remarkable fact at Almora is the number of the 
springs, and their nearness to the crest of the ridge. This 
may sound strange to the ears of those who, coming from 
tlie plains, find in the hotter months water less near and less 
pll^ntifiil than yi the plain?, — but the fact is undoubtedly 
true. In no other hill of the whole llimmala have I ever met 
with water on the top of a hill ; hut, at Almora, the spring 
next to the tank is on the very crest of the range. All the 
other springs (more than lOO in number) lie on cither side of 
the ridge within 300 feet of the crest, — and generally at 
bout 150 feet from the top. Compare these springs with 
those of other riKuintains, where, in the rainy season, I he 
nearest spring is V'j rely noarer than 5()() feet from the crest 
of the range. At Almora in the hotter mouths, sometimes 
the nearer springs become dry or scanty ; but, taking the 
whole hill, and putting aside the conventional distribution 
of the springs amo jg the several castes, the general supply 
of water is plentiful. Very few of the springs have spouts 
~most of them are natural well.^ under covered bowlees. 
Blit those where spouN arc used, arc considered the purest, 
as there is no cont^mi nation jlossible from the cleansing of 
vessels and washing of clothes &c. All the springs wise in 
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n^a slate or quartzose veins which are nacaeroos ; and al- 
though on the Kaleemuth ridge, traces of iron andi graphite 
are observable, I am not aware that ferruginous matter has 
been detected in the Almora water. Limestone is distant 
mtoy miles from Almora, so that calcareous mutter should 
also be absent. As, however, the common diarrhoea at AU 
mora has been attributed to the water, it would be well to 
analyse some of the water fronn several springs. The wa» 
ter always tastes cool and refreshing — so much so, that for the 
refrigeration of wine, artidcial processes are not required. 

Sixty (60) degrees is about the annual average temperature 
of the air. In the hot weather, from May to 1st July, the 
climate at Almora, though at (hat season from 15 to 20 deg. 
cooler than in the neighbouring plains, approaches to a tro[)i- 
cal type. Punkahs and tatties are not required, and the ther- 
mometer (except for a few hours on some hot days before 
rain) can be kept down in a closed house to 74, Whenever 
it exceeds 86 in an outside shaded verandah, rain or a 
thunderstorm may be expected, which phenomena some- 
times at once reduce the temperature to 62. In the rains 
72deg. may be considered the average temperature, andat that 
season^ which is very pleasant at Almora thoTugh not cold and 
requiring fires as at Siinlah and Mussooree, the range of the 
temperature is rarely 2 degrees. Midnight and midday in 
a cool room shew the thennometer, in July and August, of- 
ten for days together, at 72 or 73.* 

Ill the winter, snow falls occasionally, but rarely lies be- 
yond a few hours on the ground. Different years display 
different phenomena in regard to this meteor: for instance, 
on December lull 1841, snow covered the ground at the 
level of the Kossila and Suwal river^ (3,700 feet) ; on De- 

* Outside iu the shade the raug^e of temperature is much greater but rarely 
exceeds 10 degreej,«-bat the mean remains nincb the same as above men- 
tioned.* 
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cember 31 st 1842 rain fell for hours, yet the Gagbur at 7,500 
feet above the sea was without a particle of snow. Snoy<^is 
most frequent in February ^ taking a number of years. Octo« 
ber and November are beautiful clear cold monfhs, and the 
fruit trees then lose all their leaves, March and April are 
generally marked by thunder storms, but in all the summer 
months, till the regular Monsoon rain falls, a thick atmosphe- 
rical haze prevails which obscures all the view. This haze 
however, is common to the wiiole hills, and I have seen it as 
dense near the snow peaks as at Alrnora. 

Cholera last visited the hilkin 1827, or 1828, and was very 
fatal ; occasional rare cases now occur. Small pox visits 
the hills once in three or four years, and is generally very 
fatal among the children. The natives practise inoculation 
(with the variolous virus) to a great extent, and few of the 
upper classes are marked with the disease. The towns>peo- 
ple^uf Alrnora are for the most part very healthy^ and the 
state of health in the cantonments, where, sometimes, the sepoys 
suffer considerably especially during their first seasoning to 
the climate, is no criterion of that of the town. Fever and dy- 
sentery seem to be the prevailing fatal diseases among the na- 
tives; and Cholic isguften rapidly fatal, especially in the fruit and 
vegetable season. The bad fever of the typhoid form (Mah-* 
murree) does not prevail at or near Alrnora. It seems to 
shun comfortable houses and cotton dresses, while it makes 
its home in villages where the poverty a id dirt are greatest, 
and where woollen forms the apparel of man. It is a gross 
error to suppose that the typhus of the hills is confined to 
Tallies ; on the contrary, it is often fond of high and cold 
countries where a gigantic hemp grows, wild as well as culti- 
vated. The intermittent and remittent fevers prevail in the 
vallies, and in the ordinary hills — I have found the common 
fever and ague rapidly yield to Quinine, and a dose of Tartar 
Emetic given at the very commencement of fever, (\ften 
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^ checks it at once. At Ahnora in the rains, wild hemp, nettles, 
thti^tles, worm — wood, mirabilis Jalapa (aiarvel of Peru) 
mint, datura, ami wild balsam &c. springy up and produce 
a rank reglitatior. ; but, it is less grown over than most other 
hills, owing to the dryness and shallowness of the soil above 
the solid rock. If excessive under-vegetation is the cause 
of disease at Ahnora, Simla should be pestiferous. 

MicaOeoiis Scbistus of four different kinds according to 
their degrees of hardness and 6rystalline character, and ac- 
cording to the greater or less proportion of quartz, is the 
rock at Almorah. On the descending ridge to the Suw al 
and Kossila on the S. E. and S. W. points, a great out burst 
of granite prevails, which is connected with the eruptions of 
the same rock in an easterly and westerly direction at 
Kuneoor, Dwara, Dol, Dhee, and Gluimpawiit, always at a 
distance of about 40 miles from the plains. The Almora 
granite has the‘maladie tin granite’ of the French Oto- 
logists, and tlie decomposition of the feldspar causes the charac- 
teristic boulder looking masses on the hills. Captain Herbert 
calls this sickly granite ‘ Granan.’ Some of the granite is compact 
and beautiful, especially near the gneiss strata out of which 
it is erupted, and the graphic variety is singularly so. Some 
of the mica slate strata and quartz veins shew signs of great dis- 
turbance, as the Ahnora ridge approaches these granitic devel- 
opments— and the hill sides in this direction (the S. W. and 
the S. E.) are uncommonly barren, rugged, and, to a fastidious 
eye, ugly. 

The population of Almora may be estimated at about 
6,000 souls, including the troops and camp followers, and the 
immediate neighbdurhood is very thickly peopled. The 
inhabitants of the town and suburbs are a comfortable looking 
race, and some of the women and children are remarkably fair. 
Indeed, the attractions of the former have been found soiiie- 
tiints to be vfcry powerful, even among the bold sons of Bri- 
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tain, and on the whole, from this or some other cause, the 
morality of the place has never stood very high in the esti)!ha« 
tion of the virtuous. The coolies are not so sturdy looking 
nor so strong as their brethren of the western stations, and they 
curry loads on the head instead of the back ; but they are better 
clad, and if degrees of dirt are to he taken into calculation, 
they are perhaps a little cleaner than the Gurhwallees and 
Sirmoorees. The outside of^tlieir houses is cei tainly more 
neat than that of the villages near Mussooree (Kearkoolee, 
Bhutta &c.), and the slate roofs give a great appearance of 
comfort: but the loss said about the inside of the halntafims 
the better. One of the most striking circumstances at Almora, 
is tlie great use made of female labour. In an evening 
ride, one is almost mobbed by sets of jolly looking lasses re- 
turning from the heights, loaded with fire wood, grass, and 
the bark of the trees. These ladies also act as grass cutters 
for the stables, and carry load!^ from house to house, or from 
Almora to Hawulbagh , with mifch greater Zealand activity 
than their husbands, many of whom stay at home to nurse the 
babies. 

There is only one shop with European stores at Almora — 
that of an obese but worthy buiineali by name Cashee Sail 
(perhaps the future Nu[>be Buksh of Nainee Tal) ; — but 
though he will sell hermetically sealed provisions,’ he is, alas! 
too rigid a Hindoo to prgfime his shop with Wine, Beer and 
Spirits. He has a license however, “ to sell — tea, snuff and to- 
bacco.’* His new house is perha^is the handsoriiest in the whole 
hills, and would not disgrace the main street of a foreign city. 

At Almora all the grain is brought in from the hillper- 
gunnahs, and none but the rarer sorts are imported from the 
plains ; all the shopkeepers^ too, arc puharees, and some of the 
borax and cloth merchants who trade with Thibet are tolera- 
bly wealthy. As the bunneahs do not ’store up yiuch grain, 
and are dependent on the caprice of the zemindars for tli^ir 
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supplies, sometimeB, when the latter are busy with reaping 
and^owirig and other urgent agricultural pursuits, the bazaar 
store oC grain becomes very scant. But of late years, this 
inconvenience has been less felt than formerly, and on tiie 
whole, the market may be considered as cheap and plentiful, 
considering the isolated situation of the town. Almora is 39 
miles from the foot of the hills, and the rate of carriage hire 
for the 4 marches, is one rupee. ^Tlie scenery of these marches 
(except the one into Almora) is very pretty, and the view 
from the Gaghur has been often lauded. Bishop Heber in 
particular speaks of it in glowing term^, and few travellers are 
disappointed with tho scene. Though comparisons are 
odious, it may fairly be stated that there is nothing on the road 
between Bhar and Simla, to compare with the inarches from 
Bheerri Tal to Peoora in point of beauty and variety; while 
the march into Almora is not barer than that to Syree from 
Subathoo. By the bye, why aronotiron s)\spension brii^es 
built on the Simla road ? In Kiimaon, nuddees much smaller 
than the G umber, are graced with these erections. 

Some of the Peaks around Almora are fine objects, and 
Seabee, Band an ce, Debee and Bissur are all high and cool 
within one march of the station. The roads to Bagesur in a 
northerly, to Petorah Ghur, in a north easterly, and Lohoo 
Ghaut in an' easterly direction are remarkable for the beauty of 
the scenery through which they run and the view which they 
command. The routes to the snowy range and passes from 
Almora are many and good, and the Finduree Glaciers at 
the foot of Nundi Devi can be reached in six easy marches. 
There is now a good road made to Mussoore (at least to 
Teeree), and staging bungalows have recently been built by 
the Civil Officer, on that part of the route which lies between 
Almora and Sreenuggur. 

In giving an accoutft of Almora, it would be improper to 
onflt mention of Hawulbagb. This lovely spot is 1,500 feet 
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and 5 miles below Almora, but still cool enough to save the* 
necessity of tatties and punkahs, while in the cold weathe/its 
frosts and sometimes its snows are, for a short time, European 
in their intenseness. The station overhangs the Kossila river, 
here crossed by a pretty iron suspension bridge, and the bous« 
es are scattered about the valley in a very picturesque man- 
ner, ornamented by groves of various trees and shrubs — some 
alpine and some tropical— such as cedars and cypresses and 
myrtles, alongside of sissoo trbes and plantains ; and ali^st 
buried in orchards of apples^ pears and plums. The sur^ 
rounding hills are covered with cheer pines, and the broad 
cultivated valley is full of fine villages. The beauty of the 
scenery at Hawulbagh, in some measure compensates for the 
absence of it at Almorab. Cricket matc^ies and poney races 
form the staple amusements of the valley, as rifle-practice, 
fives, and billiards do of the hill. The Government bought 
mayor Corbett’s large estate at Hawulbagh, and under the 
superintendence of Dr. Jameson, the horticultural garden, it 
may be hoped, will yield large supplies of the above-mentioned 
fruits, which require considerable improvement in quality. 
Thousands of Tea plants are thriving very well in the Ahnom 
and Hawulbagh nudrseries, and 10 Chinese tea>bakers amuse the 
puharee population with their strange figures and still stranger 
propensities. 

At Almora fire wood is always for sale in the bazar, and 
its price varies from 7 to 8 maunds per rupee. — Query ; is this 
much dearer than wood by paid jhainpanies at Simla and. 
Mussooree ? Talking of jhampanies, I must not omit to 
mention that at Almora the usual mode of conveyance for 
gentlemen is per dandy^ a much lighter and faster-going affair 
than ajhampan. The dandy is nothing more than a ham- 
mock, swung on a pole and carried by 2 men. The 
pace down hill with a good set o^ runners is highly commend- 
able. Another peculiarity of Almora is that Ihe gboonts 
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.are not sfaod« They are ridden without shoes — first, because 
it is ^ound that the same hoofs which could bring them safely 
down over the snowy passes to Almora, serve for all useful 
purposes ever after ; — and sec'ondly, because Almora does 
not boast a farrier. 

CONTENTS OF CH VPTER XVII. 

Almora as a residence or sanatarliim for Europeans. — The diarrhoea 
or trot. Heat in May and June. — Beaf •.y of the surrounding mountains 
in thdfe months. — Walks or drives. —Drawbacks to residence at Almora. — 
Advantages. — Native opinion of Almora. 

From the foreg'oing account it will be seen that, with all its 
bareness and partial ugliness, Almora is, on the whole, a plea” 
sant enough place, certainly a prosperous one in regard to 
the native population/ Old people are often bald, and Al- 
mora is approaching her three-hundredth year. We ought not 
to expect, on her crown, in a hale old age, or even (which 
would be nearer the truth) in mature days past the prime, the 
luxuriant honors of a youthful head ; and have not her daugh- 
ters, especially the youngest, Nainee, lovely Nainee, a sufficient 
growth wherewith to cover the nakedness of their mother ? 

It remains to tell what sort of a place Almora is for Euro- 
pean residents and visitors. For them there certainly exist 
drawbacks which should not be omitted in a faithful descrip- 
tion. Among these the greatest are — the difficulty of approach 
and departure during six months of the year — the distance 
of the station from the foot of the Hills — the unpleasant cli- 
mate during two months, May and June, — and the want of 
agreeable rides and walks. The inconveniences attending the 
two first-named drawbacks are sufficiently obvious, and need! 
not be detailed. Concerning the third one, having premised 
that, compared to any place in the plains at the same season, 
Almora is a Paradise, I proceed to state that Europeans com- 
ing to the Hills, hope for someAiing better than a closed house, 
and alb in-door temperature of “ summer heat,*’ varied by an 
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occasional rise lo 80 Fahrenheit. Undoubtedly^ an elevation, 
of 5,500 feet in latitude 29 35 N. though causing hard ^ost‘ 
and snow in the winter, is an unfortunate halfway lieight in the 
hot weather. In low situations, people expect Jo be grilled, 
resign themselves to their fate accordingly, and consider 
Punkahs and Tatties as wafting Arabian gales, and “ redolent 
of bliss.’" An easterly wind is their only dread, — and dusi is 
even thought healthy, asjt shews the absence of swamps. At 
a great height, as at Simla aM Mussooree, the sun has not lost 
all his terrors, and perhaps a May morning at the latter station 
on the south side of the range — say, the middle of the white 
Mall road — before the Dhoon breeze springs up, is rather tepid 
and not quite an English May morning. But still “ tbe 
gentry” (as the good Bishop would say) can live in their 
houses, like Christians, with open windows ; they do notjturn 
pale or beat their 8<irvant.s when a door is left open, and they 
ne^d not bury themselves in bedrooms like dungeons. Visi- 
tors to A Imora,* therefore, especially gentlemen of a dyspeptic 
or bilious bodily diathesis, become cruel cross, and their dan- 
der rises when, even on the summit of a mountain, they find old 
Sol raging in all his glory, and the breezes, though not torrid, 
at least lukewarm. In vain during these two unhappy months 
do the older residents point to the thermometrical horrors 
described at Delhi and Agra, — in vain do th^ “ babble of 
green fields” — in vain do they expatiate on the coming delights 
of the rainy season, — in vain do they tell the stranger that the 
local diarrhoea will purge off his grosser humors. Fruitless 
even is the fruit, and apricots and plums only increase the 
disorders of his inner man. He refuses to be comforted,— and 
like Mariana in the moated grange, 

• 

He only ** The place is dreary, 

“ Why did I come ?” he said, 

.He said “ I am weary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead I" 
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,pr, if not aocjj^uainted with A^lfred Tennyson, and belonging to 
a Iqwer .school of poetry, he exclaims: — This place is hot 
And I’ve the— !* 

Such are the effects of dii|pppointment, acting on a diseased 
Constitutiou at 6,600 feet above the sea, a height of only 
medium elevation, in the months of May and June. Yet, 
perhaps, this visitor may have fled from the brick dust, 
cowdung smoke, and fiery winds of Cawnpoor. Besides the 
vrant of sufficient elevation, anfither cause makes the dry 
hot weather unpleasant, namely, the great glare from the glitter- 
ing mica slate and white quartz rocks, which under a bright 
sun not only dazzle the eyes, but reflect back the heat. The 
white roads and scarps on the face of the Landour and Mus- 
sooree ridge have, doubtless, in sunny weather a staring and hot 
effect, but bare mica rocks are much worse, and need all the 
shading which plantations and forests can afford. At Alniora 
the latter do not exist, while the former are only attached to a 
few of the best bungalows, and to the native houses and villages 
scattered about the hill. This brings me to the subject of rides 
and walks. In th e rainy season and winter, open roads com- 
manding cheerful views of the country are far from objection- 
able, and are preferable to paths through damp and cold woods ; 
but in the summer months the want of cool shady retreats is 
severely felt.* It is in these very months, too, that on high 
mountains, such for instance as those visible from Almora on 
every side, the woods, when not scorched by the fires, assume 
their greatest beauty. Who at that season would willingly 
miss the rhododendron, horse chesnut, acacia, andromeda, 
symplocos, deutzia, spireea, wild rose, and many others ; not 
to mention the thousand lovely flowers which bloom at the foot 
of these trees and shrubs f I need hardly add how favorable to 
love and friendship are wanderings through forest and glen ; 
and the shady paths round Jacko at Simla, and behind the 


* ftot , — Almora name for the Diarrhoea which ofteu attacks new comers. 
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CafneFs Back at M ussooree, (though these names are not suiu 
ed to romance) could, doubtless, tell many a romantic tale of 
which they have been the scene. At Almorah the roadls are 
broad, and on the vrhole good; and there is ^ one of them 
which extends, almost level the whole way, from one end of the 
station to the other (two miles) ; but one portion of this road 
runs parallel with the town, and not far below it. Here ac- 
cordingly, more than one. ^nse is offended by certain disagre- 
mens, which^t is unnecess^jTy to particularize to Indian 
readers. The main street of the town itself from gate to gate 
being, as before mentioned, clean, wide, and pretty, is not a bad 
promenade, in cool weather ; and the several circuits, the 2 mile, 
5 mile, and 7 mile rounds, and the rides round Hurree-Doongree, 
up to Kaleeniuth, and down to Hawulbagh, are all good in their 
way, and are admirably adapted to individuals who delight in 
what are called constitutional walks. But they all involve a 
g^od deal of ascent and descent, arc all bare of trees, and in 
short, though generally safe and full of interest to a Geologist, 
^eir character entitles them to the reproach of wanting the 
quality of agreeableness, and, therefore, of forming one of tbe 
main drawbacks to Aim ora as as a resort for European men, 
women and children. 

Many of the lesser drawbacks, dullness, confinement, same- 
ness &c. are common to all small stations ; and tours to the 
Outposts, Snowy range, or Nainee Tal can help to banish en- 
nui in Kumaon. The unproductiveness of some of the kitchen 
gardens is an evil which cannot, without great expense in 
[ watering and manure, be helped on the top of a mountain, and 
is not peculiar to the Almora ridge. One especial disadvan- 
tage, however, must be mentioned, as arising from the prejudices 
of the Hindoo natives, and the scantiness and depression of the 
Mahomedan population. * Residents can keep farms and fatten 
ffynees ; but occasional visitors from the plains suffer from the 
want of butchers and beef. It is true that, under a modern re- 
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^ulation passed by Sir Charles Metcalfe, the slaughter ofkine, 
witliin the limits o f Cantonments only^ has been allowed ; yet 
still, beef is at a discount, and it is a nuisance for an Englishman 
to eat his nat^umal food as if he was committing one of the seven 
deadly sins. In an earlier page, the rules about springs were 
alluded to as i)eing a conventional matter, quite independent of 
the plentiful su[)ply of water by nature. Tiiese rules are 
productive of real inconvenience to the military and European 
public. The great majority of tli6 covered stone Naolas are 
private property, belon:;'ing chiefly to Joses and other principal 
brahmins of the place. In confirmation of the ancient dis- 
tribution of the springs, these and others were, in Mr. Traill’s 
time, made over exclusively to the Hindoo community ; others 
were set apart for Mussulmans and outcasts ; others were de- 
clared to be common, but even there, the well must not be de- 
filed by the Idieosty’s mussuck or Dolchee, and Hindoos are 
stationed to dispense the clement, and pour it into the several 
receptacles brought. Even the plain sipahees adopt this 
custom, and the principal Naola in the lines has a guard ove^ 
it for this purpose. Thus, only a few distant springs, which 
are blessed with spouts, are open and free to all, and chiefly 
through the agency of Mr. G. Lushington the commissioner ; 
to these has recently been added, I am happy to say, an aque- 
duct which brmgs water from the Simiola hill to the eastern 
termination of the town. 

The delays, expense, and botheration of all hinds arising 
from this system may be imagined, and shew that European 
stations in purely Hindoo districts ought to be founded in en- 
tirely new ground, and not be tacked on to old existing loca- 
tions, brimful of brabminical prejudices. The reasons for 
making A Imora a station were of a political and military na- 
ture, and Avere explained at the commencement of this ac- 
count. It must also be remen^bered that Kumaon was never 
conquered by ilie Faitblul, and her Rajahs only owed a no- 
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miriTiI allegiance to the Mahommedan rulers of India. Hence* 
no fair comparison can be made with the existing stalh of 
affairs at Benares, Muttra, and other holy places ; nor do 
Simla and Mussooree afford precedents for a change to greater 
liberality ; formas before observed, these Sanataria were found- 
ed by Europeans on unoccupied ground. Nothing but a 
positive interference on the part of Government (as in the beef 
case) can remedy the iiiClnivenience ; and as the hill people are 
loyal, and not ungrateful for the protection afforded by the 
British rule (a protection impossible without the presence of 
troops) it is to be hoped that, when the time comes, they will 
bow to the necessity of the case, and submit with their usual 
philosopliy to a change of system. It is proper to mention, here, 
that prejudices are not confined to Brahmins, as the Rajpoots, 
Bunneeahs, and Khussiahs, are all extremely scrupulous about 
castes and customs. 

Having thus fairly and broadly stated the disadvantages be- 
longing to Almora,as they affect the European population, I 
conclude with mentioning some advantages not enumerated in 
the first parJ of this history. 

The great abundance of stone suitable for building purposes 
in every part of tho station, is worthy of particular observation. 
Every house is of stone and slated ; and common care in mak- 
ings roof can render it water-tight. Native befSises, not being 
built in a hurry, never resemble sieves, and the buildings be- 
longing to Government are for the most part secured from 
leakage. 

House-rent is far from high, and the bungalows are, general- 
ly speaking, good and comfortable. They have an air of 
substantialness about them which many of the houses at Simla 
and Mussooree want, and they all are built on level ground, 
and are not hanging over t!ie edges, or buried in the banks, of 
precipices. Some of them, also, are large and handsome. There 
are five tolerably comfortable bungalows for sick ofiicevs on 
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'leave, which the public owe to the liberality of Government, 
and^though not palaces, their accommodation is not to be des-* 
pised. 

A very prStty Gothic church, capable of holding 6)0 Chris- 
tians, has lately risen at the west end of the station, and is 
highly creditable to the architect, Captain Weller of the 
Engineers. After this year, the only thing wanted to make it 
complete will be a — sick chaplain. 

The clouds and mists which envelop the sister-stations in the 
Himmala are, comparatively speaking, unknown at Alinorab, 
which is, therefore, during the rains a desirable residence. At 
that season even old Kaleemuth dons a robe of green, and the 
number of fertile villages, visible in every direction, give an air 
of cheerfulness to the scenery. I suspect that, from July to 
October, the Nainee Tal folks will not be sorry to leave their 
fairy lake and take up their less romantic abode at Almora, 
in which case the change of climate will not be so severe as that 
from Simla and Mussoorce to Subathoo and Dehra, those places 
of refuge from the “ clou^rcompelling” Jupiter of the Hills. 

The chikorc and woodcock shooting at Alrnora are very fair 
in their respective seasons, and the district of Kumaon is full of 
noble game for a sportsman. Nainee Tal alone afibrds an a- 
bundant supply of bears, goorul, jurrows, surrows and other 
“ small deer ;3'^tad an enterprising gentleman, this very season, 
returned from a trip to the passes with the large (literally) bag 
of one Kiang or — wild donkey ! ^ 

As a station for administering the judicial business of the 
province, and as a residence throughout the year for natives 
engaged in commerce and trade, or reposing on their own re- 
sources, or living on hope as Oomedwars Almora is well placed, 
being central and temperate in its alimate. For these classes 
and for suitors, high peaks and dangerous precipices subject 
to severe storms, and bitter cold winters, are not an eligible” 
residence, to say the least. 
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Finally, the view of Almora from the toon tree on the road 
to Hawulbagli is really very pretty, and would form adiffici^lt, 
but admirable subject for a painter. On a sunny day in the 
rains, the long flat ridge covered with fair buildings and or- 
chards, Fort Moira with the British flag flying bravely over its 
walls to note the Sunday^ and the fine slope of rich fields 
stretching down from the ridge to the shining river, fill the eye 
even of a dyspeptic stranger wj^h pleasure. The natives of the ' 
province consider Almora as the Ne plus ultra both in 
nature and art— and as an instance of this, I may recount that 
the writer of this paper, being accompanied by an Almora 
Barber to a moun^in in the interior, 10,000 feet above the sea, 
clothed with the most magnificent pine /orests, carpeted with 
flowers of every hue, and commanding a prospect above of 
snowy peaks, and below of blue streams and fertile vallies, 
asked tlio said Barber fi>r his opinion of the scene ; his answer 
was — ‘‘ Theek ! ^Almora ke Alaafik."^ 

CONTENTS OF CHAPTER XVIII. 

Second visit to Naince Tal. — Passing through the. luraec. — Supposed 
extensive intercourse of upper India with the nations of old. — Meet with 
old friends. — Piiharce ruse for a rise, or a surprise. — Money does not of- 
ten convert to Christianity. — Aldermanie fare. — Sending a boat on a 
difficult journey. — Proceed to Nainec 'fal. — First glimpse of it. 

On the 9th December 1842, I passed throng Bareilly en 
route to the beautiful la^e, and about midnight entered the 
forest of grass and trees which alternately cover the tract 
of land under the hills. It is known by the name of Turaeo ; 
more generally called the pestilential or deadly I’uraee ; 
with what justice is rather problematical, for no where 
through twenty miles of its extent is water to be found either 
in the rivers, or in wells, ^hich have been tried to a depth of 
3 or 400 feet without an approach to a spring.* The character 
for unliealthiness, commonly attached to this tract^ of country, 
is worthy of impartial investigation, to which 1 shall here* 
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after endearonr to submit it. The road is very bad for a tra- 
veller in a imbinkeeii at ni^hl — I expected my conveyance 
to be dashed to piects ; the bearers suiiubliii^ and falliojir 
«very ten minn^es. Tin* iiack^^ry nits are d *cj) ; half-tilled 
with stoiie.y, ?i:id lirJ Ieii b) grass; iiiiu these the poor^wretrlies 
were constantly si pping, and one of' lln'iii ived a se- 
vere iniury, ohicli was pn'tty nell rcmov<;d, however, by 
t!ic outward and in^ar<l ajipliratiuvi of Crantly. In future, 
I shall travel eilln r during* die d y, over this belt of ibro'^t, 
oriiave a ni >re liberal supply toreiies, Ry sunrise, I 
found myseif landed -afe at Bum iwree bung doMy a« the en- 
trance of tlio Bulleea Pass leading to Alniora ; servarus ;md 
baggage left beliind mHuldwaiiee Muadee, wliere I bad in- 
tended inakiiig rny arrangeinents for porteis &c. fi>r tin* bills. 
Thv" palkee bearers, never liavingy as (hey say, kiioM n an in- 
stance ef a Sahib in a palkee g<»ing t(» IlubI wanei , did not 
dare to think of awaking me to i;sk such a silly question^ so 
they liad to carry me four or five miles further ihriii necessa- 
ry, as a reward for their forliea ranee. Tiie servants and bag- 
gage were not long in reach ng me at Hmiiowree; and not feel- 
ing miich inclined to prolong rny slay at such a forbidding 
sort of place, when my friends were only*nine miles distant 
from me, in the bills at Beemtal, 1 did not delay even for 
breakfast, bli^ proceeded wdth ail expedition to join them. I 
bad, ^ week previously, sent on ahead a light two-oared row 
boat about 20 feet in length, with the^deteruii nation, if possi- 
ble, of launching it on Nainee Tal ; a rather difficult undertak- 
ing in the present state of the roads up the Gagur mountain 
range. Having got sixty bill-men to carry it from Bumowree 
to Beemtal, 1 started it oflT with every possible precaution a- 
gainst injury from accidents ou^ the road. I li«ad nearly 
omitted to say, that there is not much chance of sleep for a 
traveller going through the fbrest in a palkee, at night, for the 
bearers keep shouting at the top of their voices every five or ton 
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minute^, with the view of frig^htenin^* the tigers, which are be- * 
lievefl to be very numerous. After dayii of day they grad- ^ 
ually cease their Chorus, and the last shout I recollect was 
when the hills became disiiiictly visible to them ; on which 
they wound up with a not very harmonious Cadenza of “ Ai 
Kalee Pirveti Wala,” much in the style of about cargo of 
Hindoo passengers, when their craft is fairly launched into 
the Gungajee. " 

The intercourse between Eastern and Western nations, 
must have been far more extensive than the silence of the 
Classical writers of Antiquity would warrant us in believing. 

1 think [ mast have remarked this insomeofmy former notes, 
and the subject wjis again l>rought to iny recollection most 
forcil)ly l»y tliea')ove exclamation. The ignorant inhabitants 
of this rea I (»r‘e forest calling their Goddess Kalee, ‘‘ Parveti 
Walfi,” (free tra islation,* mountain born) would not strike 
oife as any thing very reinai4iable, did we not find some of the 
aijcient Greek or Uoinan writers occasionally using the same 
expressi ui to distinguivh that of the Himrnala known by the 
iiiodeMis as the Ilsiidoo Koh’’ — “ Montes Parveti’’ is the 
name given to that raiigi*, by Arrian, and, if I do not mistake, 

1 believe by some* oilier ancient authors. Both words signi- 
fy iiiountahi in the respeetive languages. 

TlieGreeks and Kuinans doubtless looked upouHhe Easterns 
as barbarians, just as the Chinese have hitherto done on the 
rest of inaiikiii.l, and iiaTurally talked and wrote of them in a 
contemptible and laconic style, although it is very questionable 
which of the t vo were best entitled to the appellation. 

Aflern walk of three hours, I reached the Beemtal bungalow, 
where 1 had a most agreeable surprise in meeting my good 
friend Weller of the Engineers, in the company of Mr. Ratten. 
Unexpectedly meeting the companion of my first trip to 
NaineeTal was no ordinnry pleasure, and the rapid changes 
which had taken place in regard to its future destiny, in* the 
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' short period of twelve months, during which time we had been 
instrumental in drawing it out of an unaccountable sort of ob« 
scoritjr, into a well merited celebrity, supplied us with abun- 
dant topics f6r discussion. A good many travellers have visited 
it during 1842, and iiigree that my first description of it as to 
beauty and grandeur, instead of being exaggerated, falls 
greatly short of the reality. 

Tne Putwaree of the villages around fieemtal accompanied 
me from Bumowree, and we entered into an animated discus- 
sion on the Politics and Statistics of Kiimaon, and the com- 
parative advantages of the British and the Goorkha rule, under 
which the Province happened to be placed by the invasion of 
that restless tribe some thirty years ago. A Putwaree in the 
hills is not the^same as a Putwaree of the plains. In the form- 
er he is a kind of Tehseeldar, receives 5 Rupees a month from 
Government, and collects the Revenue from Malgoozars of a 
tract of villages, being entrusted to the amount of 3,000 Rs ; 
collects supplies, and coolies ; attends inquests &:c. There arc 
fifty-twoofilicm ill Kumaon. 

Having never seen Beemtai, I questioned him particularly 
regarding its appearance ; finding that, owing to my Visit to 
Nainee Tal which so far eclipses all the other lakes, I was 
inclined to be fastidious and indifferent to the beauties of 
Beemtai, he ^eld forth with very good taste on their respec- 
tive merits, and gave me to understand by the most gentle and 
polite hints, that my depreciating the latter, without having 
seen it, was a common kind of affectation. These Puharces 
do certainly on most occasions speak their minds freely. He 
prepared by a sort of clumsy ruse, which no Puharee can at- 
tempt without almost certain detection, to entrap me at once 
into a grand view of Beemtai, by going ahead and keeping me 
up against the bank of the road which intercepted any partial 
sight of the sheet of water. Wiien within a yard of the Pass, 
just ubove the lake, at the point where you look down on 
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entire surface, I saw him preparing to draw the curtain, t. e« * 
step aside and allow me to see the spectacle, but I made a 
bound to one side, iiiuch to his vexation, and without his con- 
sent took a bird’s eye view of the pretty little she^t of water. 
He confessed to the manoeuvre by which he wished me to 
form a favourable opinion of it, being conscious apparently of 
the duration of first impressions; however, iny exclamation of 
“ how very beautiful” qtiite restored me again to his good 
graces. 

The hill men hold lakes in great estimation, <»and talk of 
them with a sort of religious veneration. On joining my 
friends, 1 found every preparation had been made for pro- 
ceeding next day to Nainee Tal, in the meantime we put the 
boat into Beemtal, and rowed ourselves round it. The ex- 
posure to tife sun for 10 days and being out of the water, had 
made it so leaky that we were obliged to have a puharee with 
us«to bale out the water, which be did with his shoe. the poor 
man was in evident bodily terror : lie never was in a boat in 
his life before, and he said the Tal was very deep. lie was the 
identical person to wlioni Bishop Heber oflered money, and 
asked to become a Christian, on which I believe he threw 
the money on the g round. It shewed tlie good Bishop’s sup- 
posed gross ignorance of mankind so strongly, that I have 
often been inclined to think itwasTmly a littll^Hece of acting 
on bis part. Aly friend’s camp exhibited delightful proofs of 
the abundance of spo.’t, the antlers of the jurao, the fresh 
looking skins of the Chamois, and Kakur deer, promised a 
first rate dinner, not the less w^elcome to me that J had been 
without a meal for thirty-six hours. 

An Alderman of London would have Been in raptures with 
the fare, consisting of turtle soup and three different kinds of 
venison and game. Goocf cheer, was’ut it ? My friends devot- 
ed themselves to some first rate beef I Iiad brought them, there- 
by indicating the true John Bull zaat. Beef is not easily* pro- 
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' curable id these hills, on account of the native prejudice against 
the slaughter of the sacred animal, and Government having 
made a covenant with them to prevent iti 

The puhaVees are singular beings. On Mr. B. (their Judge, 
Collector and Magistrate ) landing from the boat, they crowded 
round him like children, and in real earnest congratulated him 
on his escape from the dangers of his hazardous voyage round 
Beemtal ! Had he been the pet son of every one of them, he 
could not have been received more affectionately. They seemed 
to think it ilh unaccountable peculiarity of the sahih^logue^ 
that they should undergo all the fatigue of rowing themselves 
about in a boat, when they might employ servants for the piir^ 
pose. 

There are a number of other very pretfy lakes within ten 
to twelve miles of Beeinlal, but every one of them^so inferior 
to Ndinoe^Tal, that on account of my having seen it, I was let 
off a visit to them. Mr. B, assured me that Beemtal was con- 
sidered prefectly beautifal by Bishop Ileher and the mem logue 
proceeding to Alinora,— what, then, must they think of 
Nainee Tal, when the roads are made so as to give them an 
opportuniiy of seeing and admiring it ? By April next it will 
be as accessible to all as Simla or Musscrorec, and most pro- 
bably by far easier routes. 

After an eiffly breakfast we started for Nainee Tal, having 
sent off the boat some hours before, accompanied by about 20 
hill men. My first visit to the lake was by a detestable and 
difficult route up the bed of the Khyrna river; on the present 
occasion 1 had to steer nearly due West for Beemtal, climbing 
up the Gagur mountain range. The path, however, was not a 
difficult one, the ascents not more than three or four thousand 
feet, and the descents about one thousand. In the afternoon 

r 

I suddenly came in sight of the entire expanse of the lake, 
from the end of the ridge called Sher ka Danda, at a height 
of two or three hundred feet above the water level. The well 
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remembered forest, which was in view in the distance f«D 
some time, had prepared me for its vicinity, but still its 
sudden appearance, the half of it lighted up by the sun and 
looking like a sheet of fire, while the other half an the shade 
of the tremendous mountain of Ayapatla ajipeared as black as 
in^c and as smooth as marble, I was much more struck both 
with its beauty and grandeur than on my first visit. On the 
present occasion, my having just come from the monotonous 
scenery of the plains enhanced that of the lake, no doubt ; 
while my wandering in the great snowy range for two months 
previous to my first visit, must have materially detracted from 
the appearance of vastness and extent, which now seemed to 
characterize this unrivalled landicape. 

( ONTENIS OF CHAPTER XIX. 

Hermetically sealing a Province. — Consequent prevailing ignorance of 
its resources. — Ludicrous mistake — Willows not cypresses. — Map re- 
ferred to. — Furtlipr account of the scenery and natural resources of 
Nainee Tal. — Pleasing climate iiu the middle of winter. — Commence- 
raciit of building. — An embryo bazar. Cypress trees. — Abundance 
of game. 

Kumaon w'as in former days all but hermetically sealed to 
European travellers, owing to the peculiar policy of the late 
Commissioner, Mr. Traill ; but I can assure the public that there 
is no system of exclusiveness practised undeF^ke present, as 
under the ancient regime, of which I have known many traits 
of jealousy to excel those of the most fertile Ciiinese-Tartar 
imagination.* 'I'he Province is now, under the praise- worthy 
and liberal system adopted by the Government local officers^ 
open to the researches of every traveller, and if ordinary pru- 

* Although these remarks gave rise to some discussion, 1 have seen no 
grounds for altering the opinion I have given. I allow all the good features 
for w|iich the old regime of Kumaon was celebrated, but the jealousy against 
European travellers was undoubted ; aftd the same was the case in thfe Hills 
near Heyra, when under charge of the late Honorable Mr. &hore. t 
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*dence and fairness in dealing continue to be exercised towards 
the'natives, there is not the most remote chance of tlie growth of 
any of the imaginary evils which Mr. Traill anticipated would 
be the result^of unrestricted intercourse with Europeans. Nainee 
Tal would, m all projjability, have long ago been the largest and 
most flourishing of our hill settlements, instead of a wilderness, 
but for the antiquated and mistaken policy mentioned. It is 
difficult to convey a notion to the public of the state of igno- 
rance of localities, wliich lias originated in the working of Mr. 
Traill’s Chinese system of government. Bareilly is only eighty 
miles from Nainee Tal, and yet up to the end of last year, it was 
a mutter of doubt with the majority of the residents of the sta- 
tion whether or not there was^ucli a lake in existence. It was 
ludicrous to hear the description given by two or three of tiie 
residents of Almora, who visited Bareilly about two months ago, 
of the sceptical ideas entertained by the majority of the good 
folks there, of the existence of suclua place as Nainee Tal. Un- 
fortunately neither of these residents of Ahnora bad seen the 
lake, and could only declare that, to the best of their belief, 
there such a place. This was a neutral sort of opinion 
which could not improve the state of aflairs, and I believe I 
enjoy the unenviable celebrity of being a traveller of an e- 
quivocal character, for attachment to facts ! 

Had the laJke1>eeniu the heart of the Snowy Range, or half 
way into Chinese Tartary, it would not have staggered any 
one’s belief; but its short distance from Bareilly, only 85 miles, 
made its existence next to an impossibility in the opinion of 
many. 

Another ridiculous circumstance which occurred about a 
year ago, tended to throw a doubt on the truth of the first des- 
cription I gave of Nainee Tal. A few days after ^my return 
from the hills and scenery around *tfae Lake, a gentleman 
to whom 1 described them, thiiikiiig the in formation would be 
acceptable to' the Editor of the Englishman Newspaper 
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communicated it without my permission, at the same time^mak^* 
ing a most ludicrous mistake, in substituting the willow fox the 
cypress tr6e, and moreover giving another hundred feet in 
addition to their real height. I considered i(^ advisable to 
correct these mistakes, by publishing a short and dfW account 
of the place in the Jgra Ukhhar ; but my deducting the 
hundred feet from the height of the willows and substituting 
the cypress instead, had-not the effect of producing a proper 
r impression of my veracity as a traveller : — in fact, taking it 
altogether, nothing better than my contradiction could have 
been d(^ vised with the view of making it questionable and 
suspicious. To endeavour to convince your readers that the 
place is really possessed of a^‘ habitation and a name,” I now 
send you a rough sketch of the lake, and the adjacent country 
in the direction of Moradabad, Bareilly and AIrnora. On the 
south side lies the mountainous ridge called Ayapatta, and 
i!iearly to the South West, the great peakof Deoputta, exactly 
resembling one of those in the Snowy range, in point of shape 
and grandeu» : — in a westerly direction lies the shapeless mass 
called Cheinur, with its terrific precipices and land slips and 
cypress clad glens ; and to the North w^ard extends a long 
ridge called Slier ka Danda. At the point of junction of the 
latter with the Ayapatta ridge, is the gorge through w^hich the 
surplus waters of the lake make their cscaj^i^^ small portion 
falling over the brink, and the bulk of it by subterranean pas<* 
sages. Along the crest of Sher ka Danda, there are about 20 
building sites, the whole of them commanding an extensive and 
gorgeous view of the highest part of the Snowy range, with 
the drawback, however, of water having to be brought from 
some little distance^irom the springs below; although, after all, 
ill that respect, it would be a trifle compared to the best sites 
at Landour and Mussdoree. On the lawns and undulating 
ground between the lake and, Chienur, fifty to a hundred, or 
even double that could be built, according to tiite extent of land 
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’granted beyond wliat is necessary for the mere buildings* 
Below the summit of the^yapatta range there is an immense 
extent of ground for houses, with springs of water at an ele- 
vation of aboAt seven thousand feet above the sea : * indeed a 
gentleman ho visited it in October last, having been request- 
ed by Mr. Batten, C. S. to examine its capabilities, reported 
it large enough for London itself ; meaning, doubtless, that 
there was a great deal more than ever would be required. 
There is also building ground, with water near, on the west 
face of the Cheinur mountain, so there can never he any ap- 
prehension the supply falling short of the demand. .The 
supply of wood, both for building and fuel, is inexhaustible, 
and the resources for every other kind of material seem unli- 
mited. Tliere are more cypress trees withered or half wither- 
ed than can be expended in buildings for half a dozen years to 
come ; not one of the green trees need be cut down, they 
may all be preserved for ornament,, at the same time that the 
getting rid of those dried up ones will improve the appearance 
of the scenery. This cypress is different from the Persian 
species, and is considered by tlie natives of the hills to he 
quite as valuable as the deodar, which, in England even, is fast 
superseding every other kind of pine fir. It appears, on the 
best native authority, to last in buildings for centuries. 

The lull oalii^fows to a gigantic size near the lake, sur- 
passing any others I have seen in my extensive Hiuiiiiala 
ramhiings, and the small liaiuboo called the rungal, an article 
exceeding useful in buildings, is in abundance. The AyapaU 
ta mountain is composed of limestone ; a great proportion of 
the Chienur and part of Sher ka Dandaof different kinds of 
slatestone, a most admirable one for hnildAgs, with occasion- 

* There must have been i\ mistake, I belie vev pn the part of my informant j 
as I have never found sprin:;8 of water on Ayapatta, so high as seven thouj^and 
feet, although the rt* are some even higher than that, on the spurs of the 
Cheinun^Mountains. 
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ally lime stone Atid other formations. The multitude of oma- * 
mental trees, shrubbery, and wild'lRowers, such as Rhodo- 
dendron, nviid rose, lavender &c* 8ce. is not exceeded or even 
rivalled by any other part of the sub-Himmala \ange of an 
equal extent f nature seems to have lavished her gifts with a 
profuse hand, to have blessed the spot with a climate suitable 
for the complete enjoyment of her bounties. During the 1 1th, 
12th, 13th, and part of l^th December which we spent at the 
lake, the thermometer scarcely vari d in the shade, day or 
night ; — the lowest at night or rather half an fiour before sun- 
rise being 46^ and the highest during the day 54®. The lake 
is completely encircled by high mountains, and I suppose has 
on that accaunt a more equable climate than is generally found 
at the same elevation. We were equally free from the parch- 
ing mummy making cold of the December mornings of the 
plains, and the oppressive noon-day heat. Before our arrival 
t3e temperature, must have •been lower however, because we 
found a small lake, about 300 feet liigjer than Nainee Tal, 
completely frozen over, and the ice so deep that we were able 
to amuse ourselves sliding over it. We had not thought of pro- 
viding ouerselves with skates, for which there is here ample 
scope. Eiven on the ice we did not find the cold half so 
disagreeable as in the plains, wliore low temperatures are, 1 
think, unnatural, and any thing but healt}»y.***^Xhe visitors to 
the lake in June found the temperature about 57^ so that 
the climate must he all the year round quite as good, if not SU' 
perior to that of any part of England. 

About half a dozen locations for building ha\c already either 
l>een applied for or granted, and Mr. Lushington the Commis- 
sioner of Kumaon has already commenced upon a small house. 

We found he had erected out-houses sufficient for a large camp, 

— • — — — — 

* Although I was told so, I think there must be some mistake ; as in June 
of this year, 1844, from the 15th to the 25th, the thermometer generally stood 
at 67^ to 72,*’ and on several occasions for an hour or two, as high 7.5.** 
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and W6 managed to shelter ourselves in them, as well as tlie 
whole of our servants an#retinue, our guests, consisting of hill 
people who had come to see the tumasba, included. I 
selected and marked off three sites for myself and friends on 
the original spot fixed on so far back as November 1841, and 
several other applications for land are in progress, with the 
view of making it a sanatarium. Arrangements are also be« 
ing made by the local Officers to render the nature of every 
tenure so clear and distinct, that there is every reason to hope 
the new settlement may profit by the mistakes and mono- 
polies and vague transactions, which have rendered property 
at Mussooree so unsatisfactory to its owners. Government 
has decided on fixing the rent of land at NauieeTalat2 
annas per kucha beega, 6 beegas to the acre, and ordered a 
place to be set apart for a Church and public buildings. 
I shall hereafter send you copies of the public correspond- 
ence, which has taken place between myself and the Kumacni 
local Officers and the Government on this subject. ^ A bazar 
has been planned out by Mr. Lushing toii the Commissioner, 
and the bill people are flocking in to take leases of land for 
dookans. They are rejoiced at the prospect of Nainee Tal 
becoming a flourishing settlement, and by April next if 
European visitors are nuiiierous, there is little doubt that 
every kind of-offtuiary supplies fur food as well as porters foi* 
carriage will be procurable. At present the snow must be 
deep on the hills, as well as the glen of the lake, but will 
disappear by the end of March. Aiinora is about 35 miles 
distant, and the road to it is by a Pass over the Slier ka 
Daiida, north of the lake. On the opposite side (to the lake) 
of this ridge, there is a thick forest of cypress and oak trees, 
which, about fifteen* hundred feet downwards, is succeeded by 
one of the common or Norway pine fir ; on the opposite side 
of the Cheiiiur mouutaiii there us also an immense foresf of 

- I , 

* See appendix No III. 
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cypress trees ; as well as on the south side of Ayapatta, over- 
hanging the plains* There is no otlidt* instance in any part 
of the Gagur range, or indeed in any part of the Sub Him- 
mala, where cypress forests are found so near the ^plainaas in 
the vicinity of Nainee Tal. Those on the south side of 
Ayapatta are only seven miles from the entrance of the Nihal 
river Pass. There is here no outer range of hills correspond- 
to the Sewalick range between the Jumna and Ganges ; 
tlie Gagur is at once entered direct from the plains, and 
from an elevation of not more than 1,500 feet above the sea, 
an ascent of about 5,500 in 7 miles brings you to the top of 
the Pass just over the lake. This sudden transition, from the 
plains into the mountain scenery on such a large scale, is so 
striking, that even to an old traveler in the Himmala, an 
impression is conveyed, that a section of the great Snowy 
range itself must have been leinoved by some mistake from 
itsdwn proper region and dropped around Nainee Tal. The 
scenery of theJuwahir Pass loading into Chinese Tartary, 
is here exhibited on a small scale : — the cypress trees 
are common to both, and the peaks have a strong resemblance 
to each other. The deodars at Simla, with the exception of 
a very few trees in the deep kiids, are inferior in size and 
beauty to the Nainee Tal cypress. My friend Weller paid 
a demi-official visit to the Juwatiir Pass la^^ear, crossed 
the Snowy range, and went three day’s journey into Chinese 
Tartary, nearly in the direction of lake Manes Sure wur : — 
still, with the opportunities he had of seeing scenery to which 
there in no equal on tlie face of the globe, he declares that 
Nainee Tal and its mountain ramparts are not thrown into the 
shade by any thing else that came und*er his observation. 
Considering that, on the above occasion, he was for a month 
wandering among mounfains twenty three to twenty six 
thousand feet in height above theses, he might have been ex- 
pected to look upon any thing in the lower ra\ige as very 
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insignificant,' and it is therefore a strong opinion in favour of 
the lake. Game of every kind is in unusual abundance. In 
October last three sportsmen, who paid it a visit, slaughtereil 
in a few daVs, 3 jurao (largest red deer) B chamois, 5 kakur, 
a bear, and 4 other animals. I believe they did not shoot at 
pheasants, which are also in great plenty. 

rONTENIS OF CIIAPTEa XX. 

« ' 

Arrival of a boat at the Lake. — Lauucliiiig it. — Astonishment of the 
natives. - Comparisons with the Hindoo deities. — Half practical joke. — 
A bear. — A tiger severely wounded. — Dangerous search for him among 
caverns. — Construction of a wet dock for the boat. — Start for the plains 
by a new route. — Straits of Thermopylae, and consequences to fat gentle- 
men. — Copious supply of water. — Gypsum in abundance.— Sublime scen- 
ery. — Reach the plains in tw^ and a half hours. 

The boat which I took with me to Nainee Tal, was convey- 
ed over the mountains with great difficulty, anrl did not reach 
its destination till a whole day after oiir arriynl. Iliad l^>r- 
iiinatcly taken the precaution of bringing a Carpenter and 
p]<Mitv of dammer with me, or the lioat would have been use- 
less. The value of this Bundohiist was allow^ed, and it was 
voted iiom. con. that I must have been making good use of 
the “doorboen.*^ Tliis was flattering; hut, as I have said 
before, hundohust is no wliere so well understood as among 
the old Rolftl^undites, We soon had the pleasure of launch- 
ing into the Avater the first boat that ever floated on the bosom 
of Nainec Tal, and one of the first things we did was to make 
its circuit at full speed, in sight of an astonished and delight-* 
ed assemblage of Pubarees, (do not print this putwarees^ if you 
]>lea'-e, printer’^ angels!) who like children, were almost frantic 
with joy at the novel and unexpected spectacle. The circuit, 
I should say, is miles. On landing, the hill people crowd- 
ed around to congratulate us, and amused us exceedingly with 
their remarks. Our aj)pcaran(?R in the distance on the lake, was, 
witH the most ingLudous and classical good taste, likened to the 
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first appearance in tlie world of the God Yishnoo emerging 
from the mighty deep. • 

The hill people are well versed in the Hindoo Mythology, 
and in a minute the whole history of Vishnoo lying asleep in 
the bosom of Devi, at the bottom of the ocean which then 
covered the earth, and a lotus stalk springing out of his body 
and the ascending flower soon reaching the surface of the 
flood, and Bralinia springing^out of that flower &c. &c., was 
related to us with gravity and solemnity. Our boat was the 
fac simile of the said lotus flower, and we being three resem- 
bled the Hindoo Trinity, 'ind our advent on Nainee Tal in a 
boat looked like the “ first-born” come to people the earth 
with human beings ! ! ! We succeeded Si enticing a respect- 
able Tliokdar, ealleJ Niir Sing, into the boat with us on our 
second voyage. This gentleman had laid claim to Nainee 
Tul and the mountains around; hut it was decided against 
liim by Mi’. Batten in liis Court. The case was at this time 
before eitlier the Board of Be\enue or Government, On get- 
ting well into the lake, I asked him if he would resign his 
pretensions and admit tlie right of the Honorable Company 
Bahadoor to the lake, and intimated to him that he had his 
clioiee of doing so or of being left in possession of his property 
on the spot. He looked very blank, said the lake was very 
deep, and agreed to vvaive his claim, in prefenc^ouhe chance 
or rather certainty of being drow ned if the boat were upset, a 
feat we assured him we could prepetratc in one instant with- 
out danger to ourselves. 

Being always provided with a book ami pencil when in the 
hills, 1 produced them, and the poor man wrote out in it, a 
deed by whicli he resigned all claim to tlie 'lake ! As all the 
Puharees of Kumaoii, however pooi-, can read and write, as 
soon as we returned to the s&ore I exhibited this document to 
the assembled crowd, and then poor Nur Sing was told that he 
had been most villainously hoaxed. We had piit*oti asse«'i- 
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OU9 faces as we could while on board the boat^ and the man^ I 
do believe, thought us in earnest, but the roars of laughter 
that now saluted him on every side opened his eyes to the lit- 
tle trick wk had played him. He got ridiculed and roasted by 
all his neighbours, in such a style as one never sees among na- 
tives of the plains. Our joke was considered as first rate"; 
there is nothing the hill men are fonder of than a good practi- 
cal one, and nothing they are so sensitive to, as ridicule. Nur 
Sing has now applied to be made the Putwaree of the new 
settlement on 5 rupees a month. 

In one of our excursions on the lake, we came upon a great 
black bear climbing a frightful precipice, and only thirty or 
forty yards distant from us. To our great disappointment 
we had not a gun on board, or we should have had splendid 
«port. The first shot at all well directed must have tumbled 
him into the lake close alongside our boat. He soon dis- 
appeared, crawling ovier the face of upright rocks, that,, no- 
thing but our seeing could have convinceil us were practica- 
ble to any animal whatever* 

Weller during the day of the I3th, fired at a tiger and put 
a ball through him. We turned out our whole camp in the 
evening and traced him for a long way by his blood into a 
labj riuth of the most dismal caverns in the limestone moun- 
tain of Ay^pwvla. The ground was almost impenetrable from 
the thickness of the Rungal bamboo, and we had to take some 
frightful leaps over tbjp ravines which led out of and into the 
endless succession of apparently bottomless caves. In one of 
them we saw a part of the skeleton of some large animal that 
had fallen a prey to the brute. Had we come upon him, with 
life ill him, it must have been a deadly dangerous encounter 
to some of us. We kept together pretty well, determined to 
be staunch, but our search wasVruitless. This tiger in the 
morning took a fancy to Weller’s seal-skin cap, mistaking it 
f^r some animal, (this also happened once on a time to my 
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friend D at Petora Gurh with a leopard,) and inatontly 

crouching commenced a stealthy approach with hia tail up 
evidently determined on making hk breakfast of pur good 
friend, who, instead of running, accommodated th^ animal so 
far as to approach Some twenty yards nearer him, to have a 
better shot. He was drilled through and through by Weller’s 
bullet, but it was not fatal, and we were sadly disappointed in 
losing him. Weller also csrme upon two leopards, hunting 
the I ungoor, a very large species of monkey. I never before 
could imagine how so many leopards in the hills managed to 
make their livelihood, but this accounts for it. There are thou- 
sands of monkeys about Nainee Tal. When one of them is 
unlucky enough to take refuge in a solitary tree, a pair of 
leopards stand sentry over it, till Jacko's impatient temper 
soon prompts him to bolt and run for it, and for a short distance 
when once on the ground, they have no chance of escaping a 
paiv of leopards. The natives assured Weller, that there were a 
great many destroyed in this way. 

After enjoying ourselves for three days to our heart’s con- 
tent, we prepared to quit the lake on the 14th December. As the 
boat had to be wintered here, we set half a hundred puharees to 
work on the construction of a wet dock at the edge of the lake ; 
this was covered over with strong branches and leaves of trees 
to protect it from the snow, and there the little Ciraft remains in 
solitary possession of Nainee Tal. Early in the forenoon our 
little party broke up, Weller returning in the direction of 
Almora, and Batten and myself making for the plains by the 
most direct route, down the ravine of the Nihal river. We had 
‘first to make a short ascent, and then an almost uninterrupted 
descent of five thousand five hundred feet in*about 7 miles, ^fhe 
scenery of the Pass is very grand ; the side of Ayapatta mountain 
facing the plains is a wonderful sight. Inaccessible peaks, and 
an alternate succession of tremendous landslips and beautiful 
clumps of the cypress, diversify the landscape. *A little way 
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down is seen a singular variety of mountain pass. A little deep^ 
ctit not more than two and a half or three feet wide and some 
times ten or twelve in depth, continues for several hundred 
yards. It must be a miniature of the Kliyber Pass. Two fat 
gentlemen meeting here must come to a dead halt, and one 
of them would have to retrace his steps. The path is com- 
pletely shaded for several miles by fine trees, among which, 
for the first time in the Himmala, the Magnolia was pointed 
out to me by Mr. Batten. A river of water gushes out in a 
body from a limestone cavern a little wa^ down ilu- Pass, and 
there is not a mile of the distance without an ample supply 
of this invaluable element. This is no ordinary advantage, 
for between Rajpore and Mnssooree I have seen many natives, 
with heavy loads, nearly half-dead for want of a little water. 

Halfway down, the forests of Norway pine commence, and 
are inexhaustible. At this point there is also another small lake 
called Koorpaka Tal, w here Batten proposes having a half-v ay 
staging bungalow erected. Near the lower termination of 
the Pass the mountains are composed of white and^jgd gypsum, 
sometimes formed into the most fantastic shaped mounds, 
pillars and peaks, and at one point bearing a perfect resem- 
blance in every >vay to the great Snowy range around the 
Jiiwabir Pass. The whole of the Pass by which we descended, 
and which 1 shVill call the Nihal river Pass, is, beyond com- 
parison, the most magnificent entrance to the Alpine regions 
of the Himmala that I have ever seen. It is an approach 
w^orthy of such a sublime termination as Nainee Tal. One 
almost feels inclined to fall down and pay homage to the sub- 
limity of nature, here exhibited with such matchless skill. 

In two and and a half hours from the lake we reached the 
plains, w here we found our horses waiting for us. The dis- 
tance I should say is between seven and eight miles. I shall 
now give a short account of the different routes which are or 
caiiMi>e made practicable to and from Nainee Tal. 
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1st. From Bareilly to Huldwanee Mundee and Bumowree, * 
* where there is a bungalow. Thus far is the usual road to Al- 
inora, and the point beyond which hackeries cannot at present be 
taken. About 4 miles beyond Bumowree there is«an iron sus* 
pension bridge over the Bulleea river, which has its source in 
Nainee Tal ; here the Alniora road is left to the right, and the 
path is along the bank of the stream for four or five miles till 
you come to an easy spur of the Gagur range, which has to 
be ascended and rounded near the outlet of the torrent. You 
thus enter Nainee 1 .'’i on the South-east side. A few 
hundred feet below the i' t -^f the lake, there is a tine water 
fall. This route is to be made pas^able for jampans and ponies 
by April next. Subscriptions are now in progress for funds for 
this purpose. The outlay of a few thousand Rupees on a new 
road between Bumowree and Nainee Tal via ihe Bulleea river, 
would make the appi oacli of the laden hackeries, to within 
3iyiles oftlielake, (piile praclicable. 

From Bafcilly to Bazpore^ then through the forest to 
the Kaleedongce and Bhela villages about ten coss ; enter the 
bed of die Nihal river and ascend to the lake. This is the route 
by v\hicl] 1 loft the lake, as before mentioned. It is the most 
direct of alb aiil hackeries can be taken to a point only seven 
or eight miles from the lake. Should tliis become the principal 
roule to and from the plains, a Mundee wilMingiediutely be 
established at or near Huldwanee. 

, 3rd. From Moradabad to Kaslieepoor, a considerable town, 
then to Chilkeea, and on to Polgurh. Tlie bed of the Dubka 
is easy but stony ; ascend the Polgurh Bass which loads 
•through a lower range corresponding to the Sewalick between 
the Jumna and Gauges ; descend into the Kotha Dhoon, some 
miles of cultivation, enter the bed of the Boorha river and 
continue up it for four mites ; then turn up one of its feeders 
from North-east three miles, and gscend easily to the Pass be* 
tween the Cbeinur and Deoputta inountaius oveilianging (ke 
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lake. Or a road could be made from the Kotha Dboon to jaUt 
the Nihal Pass at or near Koorpaka Tal, then on to the lake, 
as in No, 2. The Polgurh Pass is tiot yet passable for hackerie4|| 
bat might be made so without much difficulty. Thisrcmti^ 
with a little clearing of the road near Chilkeea would, it ik 
Vlieved, be at all times of the year as healthy if not more so . 
than the Deyra Dhoon. Mr. Batten, who was once employed in 
Saharunpote, declares that the sickness among the native police 
was always ten times worse at the Mohun Chokey in the Keree 
Pass, than in any of the posts in the Kurnaon forest. Huld*. 
wanee and the Kotha Thaiias are both far more healthy than 
that part of the Deyra Dhoon. A strong prejudice exists 
against the Kumaon Turaee, bht on trying to come at the 
merits of it I have always found that it stands on the principle 
of “ give a dog a bad name,’* &c. The deaths that have oc- 
curred to European travellers from fevers which are described 
as so dreadful, I have found to have been almost wholly, pc- 
casioned by downright imprudence, and neglect of proper ar- 
rangements for the journey. I shall again recur to this sub- 
ject, and conclude in my next with a few remarks on the tract 
of country under the hills. 

CONTENTS OF CHAPTER XXL 

Interesting, ride. — Puharee impatience. — Occasional remedy for it. — 
Groorkha soldiers, nearly all natives of Kumaon. — *Motee Ram’s escape 
from the AfTghanistan disasters. — Irrigation. — Disappearance of rivers 
in the shingle. — Description of the Bhabur, or tract under the hiHs.-^Its 
character ; and that of the turaee. — Want of good arrangements and 
prudence worse than its climate. 

From the foot of the Hills at the outlet of the Nihal river, 
where we found our horses in readiness, wc rode to Huld wanee 
through the forest, a distance of about 16 miles. From com- 
mon report, I had been led to believe that the whole of this tr^ct 
was a dismal wilderness of jiingle, so impenetrable and unheal- 
ib^ that human beings dreaded even approaching it. To my 
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^^^onishment 1 found a great number of flourishing villages 
with luxuriant cultivation, and wherever there was forest it 
I^Jiad nothing of the character of a jungle. The saul trees h*ave 
l^ong ago been cut down by the timber dealers ; but there are 
trimmense numbers of other species, many of them very beauti- 
r fut and stately, and the underwood is anything but impenetra- 
ble, The road is excellent, with the exception of the stony b^ds 
of a few hill streams which we had to cross, ’fhe cultivation 
is irrigated by numerous artificial canals brought from these 
streams. To dwellers in the plains, the sight of these beautiful 
little canals brimful of crystal water running along on a level 
wuth the surface of the ground, affords a greal deal of pleasure. 
The benefits they confer oi^ the cultivators are not to be esti- 
mated ; (liey are invaluable. Wherever I saw them, they were 
accompanied by sheets of cultivation, and I said to myself 
what might not the whole of Rohilkund be, if the Sahda river 
were turned into canals and carried through the province. 
The inhabitants 'of these villages under the hills, appeared far 
more comfortable than in any other part of Rohilkund which 
I have seen. They turned out bodily to see their master Mr, 
Batten, who seems to l>e personally and intimately acquainted 
with every one of them, as well as their lands, cultivation and 
feuds. This gives him a great advantage in settling and pre- 
venting the endless litigation, to which the hill men bear such 
an attachment, that it seems to form one ofthliir chief lux- 
uries. Many hundreds of the puharees would sell all they have 
and beggar themselves, to be able to indulge in litigation with 
an obnoxious neighbour. They are iu the practice, too, of in- 
venting the most incredible complaints ; they rush into court, 
petition in hand, with such frantic gestures and furious elo- 
quence, that a person unacquainted with their habits would be 
led to suppose they must jiave been robbed and plundered, and 
at least half-lilled, when the cream of the whole affair perhaps 
turns out to be that some neighbour either Igoked or spoke 
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angrily at him, or laughed at him. These, and even be|l|r 
grounded complaints, Mr. Batten can, from his intimacy 
his subjects, dissect in an instant, and they generally end ijP 
the complajnant sneaking off, heartily ashamed of hims^P^ 
and in terror of its subjecting him to ridicule. In all my h|H 
wanderings, although I have had hundreds of complainte^ 
brought by villagers against servants &c., not one half of 
them bad any ground at all, and the other half were so childish 
and frivolous, that it only required a few words and a little 
patience to restore the complainants to good humour. When- 
ever a hill man came to me more franlic than common, with a 
dreadful story of wrongs, I used to quiet him, and tell him to 
sit down, and I would hear it w^never he could tell it with- 
out the accompaniment of insane gestures and unnecessary 
uproar. After a few minutes, on giving him another chance, 
I generally found tlie fever abated, but not enough to make 
him reasonable ; so made him sit down again to eat patien^ce 
and philosophy ; tried him again and again, till at last finding 
that, divested of the frantic gestures and infuriated eloquence, 
his story was completely spoiled and not worth telling, he 
would take the first opportunity he could of sneaking off. Their 
impatience is proverbial. I remember near Josec-Muth, myself 
and two companions journeying along the road at some dis- 
tance from each other, a puharee rushed up to the foremost 
of our party, a Queen’s officer, threw himself into the most 
killing attitudes, and swore that our servants, who had gone on 
ahead some miles, had robbed him of a dozen sheep, beat him 
and driven him away from his flock. The Queen’s officer^ not 

understanding his lingo, briefly answered hiin^^ go to ’’and 

walked on. His eloquence was evidently beginning to thaw, 
but he thought he might as well have another trial, so he wait* 
ed for the next in order, a Compaiiy«s officer, who, after hear- 
ing him, directed him to go to the Sahib in Uie T|^r. His story 
had much diR^inished in interest by the last geudemau’s in- 
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difference, for the number of sheep plundered was reduced to 
and when be came at last to me, and I commenced J>y 
^king him tell his story quietly, the damage was brought so 
Ifeia as one small lamb. On getting to Josee-Mi»th, I found 
timt my hill tindal had laid hold of a Iamb in the man’s flock 
and asked him to sell it for our use, on which he ran off as if 
plundered out of house and home, I sent for the animal add 
he sold it to us, pocketed the money with a grin, and walked 
off apparently as much pleased as ourselves. The natives of 
the plains cannot endure the piiharees, they look upon them as 
the most contemptible of human beings; and, vice versa, the 
piiharees both detest and fear the desee men. The Kumaon 
puharees, however, have rauny very good qualities, among 
which the chief is honesty. They are not wanting in courage 
cither, like those about Mussooree ; a great proportion of the 
men of mir Goorklia corps, are natives of this province. A- 
bciit eight hundred of the Goorkha corps in Shah Sooj ah’s 
service, who fought so desperat^ely at Charekar, were natives 
of Kumaon, chiefly from Kalee Kumaoii and Lobha. The 
great hero of Charekar, Motee Ram, is the son of the Chokey- 
dar of the staging bungalow at Dargurra, near Lohoo Ghaut, 
a poor half blind infirm old man, an inhabitant of the neigh- 
bouring clearance in the forest. No doubt he must bft familiar 
to many travellers in that part of theiiills. 1 wgll remember 
the old man making most anxious enquiries of me regarding 
the Goorkha corps in Affghanistan, early in December 1841, 
when I passed a night in his bungalow. I had then no news to 
give him ; but it was rather strange that next morning, on my 
arrival at Lohoo Ghaut, I received the first intelligence of the 
insurrection and massacre of Bumes, &o. in Cabool, Motee 
Ram, in bis own native hills, would have appeared to a casual 
observer just the same a# any other puharee. Circumstances 
developed his real character, which, however, is after all only 
that of half the natives of Kumaon, if they wefe in a similar 
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* position* He possesses a copy of the Englishman newspaper^ 
article on the Charekar catastrophe, and a copy, a gift from,, 
the Editor, of MeSberry’s translation of his own melanchol^ 
narrative. 

He had been so lionized and annoyed at Simla by ha'^ing 
to repeat his story every day of his life, that he has now 
*conie silent and avoids the inquisitive curiosity Europeans/ 
To the natives of his own bills he lias always been impenetira-'^ 
We ; he will tell nothing, because, poor fellow, he wishes to a- 
void the distinction of being the nusseiiger of evil tidings to 
almost every Rajpoot family ill K.irn on ami British Gurh- 
wal. He saw all his brave 0 .up dons in arras massai'red and 
lives alone to tell the t::le How very melancholy ! He is 
now about to visit the C of the Governor General, and 

the Coinmander-in-Chi(*r n the hope of getting something 
in the Kelat-i-Gilzie or of being able to attach him- 

self to Eldred Pottinger, the only European survivor of Ch,a- 
rekar, and of course the only one who could give testimony 
to the truth of his sad story. He was long at his home before 
recovering from the effects of his campaigns, and to the deep 
regret of all wdio know him and wish to serve him for his bra- 
very, he failed hi obtaining ^ven a naicl’ mip in the Kumaon 
Goorkha^Corps, stationed within a few miles of bis home. 
The natives of this Prr vince have a very good i4ea of their own 
courage, w hen any thing occurs to call for it. My friend the 
Putwaree who took me to Leemtal, in talking of the conquest 
of the hills by the British, ocouted the idea that we could ever 
have have wrested the country from the Goorklias, had the in- 
habitants not been in our favour. The Nepaul rule, he said, 
was tyrannical and unjust, and the entire population of 
Kumaon not only stood aloof, but even gave us every assis* 
t^cc in their power. There was truth in my friend’s remarks, 
for it can easily be imagined w^at a struggle an army would 
have^ to make,^ when opposed by ten diousand men like the 
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Jteroes of Charekar. It is a popular error which would make * 
.iNepauI alone the nursery of our Ooorkha soldiers; halfit^ 
least are natives of Kumaon. 

After a most interesting and agreeable ride of fliree or four 
^ufs, we arrived at Huldwanee Mundee^ a large bazar and 
mart for hill produce, which is kept up all the year instead 
of being temporary like Chilkeea, or Suneya. 

I was of amused to see the canals for irrigation crossing 
each other on bridges, and sonitimes two or three running along 
side of each other. Tiu-, Ji* .iwing to the uncompromising and 
unconventional char ii’ ct-v the natives of the hills; every 
village must have its own separate canal independent of any 
other, and if it wore to recei assistance from a neighbour it 
Would lose caste and » . oK 1 It wool I be undignified and dis- 
graceful ! Not tliat any one would stand a chance of receiving 
it, for the owner of a would a hundred times rather run 

his surplus water to wa.'ae o rlio forest, than let a neighbour 
benefit by a saigle d rop of it. * The whole of the canals neat 
Iluldw^fice rre broiigb' 1 Voni the Ghoula river, and each vil- 
la.^ uv proprietor ! is 1 ss own dam-hcad and his own Water- 
i( f :r: ^ t hr v/ugli forest, thus causing an immense 
waste. Soh, 3 tiines are to be seen five or six canals all carried 
along the face of a ba^jj^c one above the other, and so clannish is 
their batted of each other, that a stone falling from or# down 
pon another leads to the most determined litigation. 

Commissioner Traill at one ..jue interfered, and authorita- 
tively introduced a system of day and night appropriation of the 
water ; this has as yet been supported by the Civil Court decrees. 

If Government] were to take the management of the watei* 
under their own controiil, there would be 'a sufficiency to irri- 
gate double the present cultivation. Just now the Ghoula river 
is entirely run off into thesS canals, and, a little below Huld- 
wanee, is quite dry to near Tanda, about 15 miles lower down 
where the springs again break out. This is the^ qase witk all 
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tile minor rivers of Roliilkliund, such as the Bhaigool, Guri^ 
&c‘. ; — their water is forestalled and half of it wasted, owing 1% 
the bitter spirit of the puharees’ enmity with each other*. 
There is no cultivation found beyond the influence of theSig^. 
canals, which, however, even under the present system give 
fertilify to a considerable extent. The quantity of land 
cropped in the forest under Kumaon by these means, is a^ 
nui:n as 25,000 acres, and if Government were to interfere 
an J compel an eq uitable distribution of the water, it might 
perhaps be doubled. 'Jdiis forest land is, by the hill men, call- 
ed tljc“ bhabui,” and is divided into four parts: 

lyt. Below Burm Deo. The Kalce river bounds it to the 
cast, and the Djwa (Gurra) on the West. There is no irriga- 
tion near the Kalce and it is not much required ; the springs 
are not very deej» in the earth, and wells can be dug. Tlie 
culliviillxm ischiefly by ihe Boksar and Taroo tribes. The Kalee 
tSivhclii) is too large a river to admit of dainsft)r canals l>cii^g 
thrown acro.ss liy individuals, but it is to be hoped sucli a 
Sjdonclid unde r. aking may not be neglected by Government. 

2nci. Dliecaiiee Ran the division cbic/ly irrigated hy the 
Dewa or 'buna. It is a very fertile tract, but ha.s, from some 
cause or other, become nearly waste, A settlement for restor- 
ing ii ii^u p’ogrcss Innvever. The Ch^* Gulleea and some 
other rillageiarc UiUisually fertile, but the forest is heavy, and 
herds ofwiid elephauts enter the hills at a valley called the 
Doorga Pcepul Dlioou by the Dewa river Pass, and are most 
desiructive to cullivarion. 

3rd. Chakata ^livision hounded by the Dewa on the East 
and the Bukra on the West. Tlie Ghoula river is near the 
cciitic. and its canals have already been described. 'I'he fore.st 
is iight, and the climate not more remarkable for unhealthiness 
than tl:e Polira Dluon. The Boksai* tribe begin to cultivate 
betwe^Mi T;iik 1;» and Roodei*por&, the only tract which is really 
pestflential, and it is not more than 15 miles in breadth* 
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4ili, Kotha division from the Bukra on the east side, to the • 
Koflia Rao torrent 12 miles west of the Kossila river on xhe^ 
West. Kotha llao separates Kuinaon from Gurhiyal, and 
Jtforadabad^rom Bijiiore. This division is well# watered by 
the Bukra, the Boorha, the Dubka and the Kossila, besides 
minor streams, and all the upper part of it is exceedingly 
prosperous, some parts of the Kotha Dhoon being for miles an 
uninterrupted sheet of cultivation as fine as any in India. 

5tli, From Kotha Rao to Eliirdwar we find the Patlee and 
Chandee Dhoons, with very good cultivation. The 
Ram Gunga has its course through the former. Canals have 
been lately constructed by Government to irrigate part of 
Bijnuor from the Koh river, and it is in contemplation, if 
funds are available, to connect it with the Ram Gunga and 
Kossila rivers by a series of them. The hills in this division 
form the boundary between Gurhwal, and the Moradabad 
and Hi jnorc districts. The whole of the irrigated land in all 
these divisions, T should say, would be admirably adapted for 
the growth of Cotton, tand I suggested this to Mr. Batten, 
as well as to one of the American gentlemen employ(;d by 
Government for the improvement of this valuable product, 
when I happened to meet him at Bareilly in December last. 

The winter palace of the ancient Ra jas of Kuinaon was on 
the Kotha Dlioon, and its remains arc still to be^founfi there., 
Sooraj Singh, the son of the rather well known Gooman 
Singh, the pr,esent Raja of Kasheepoor, is the lineal descen* 
dent of the Rajas, and has, under his new settlement, takeii* 
from Mr, Batten several waste villages in that valley, with 
the intention of improving them, and restoring the palace,, 
and ilie aqueduct on the right bank of the* Dili >ka riv^^r, 

I have lengthened these notes beyond my orig^^^l intention, 
and beyond what the interest of the subject w'ould at present 
warrant; but as the localities tiQiay in all pt*^>hability become 
better known before long, owing to attractibus of Naiiiee 
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‘ Tal> I dare aay they may be acceptable to many of your 
readers, and 1 shall now return to my trip and finish it. 

Mr« Batten had pitched his camp, and having his Kucherry 
at Huldwanie, we found a large assemblage of the hill 
people of every description. I was an unfortunate object 
for their insatiable curiosity, owing to a report having gone 
abroad that I had become the proprietor of Nainee Tal, and 
was going to found a new colony there. Nothing would 
satisfy them but to know all about me; one asked me how 
many sons I had ; another, if I was married ; a third, if I had 
plenty of money, and if 1 would spend it freely at the lake ; but 
the majority were eager to know if I could give them employ-^ 
ment. T was lionized till it became a perfect nuisance. 

I shall now conclude with a few remarks on the prejudice 
generally existing, against the safety of the Kumaon turaee 
for travellers. I have already mentioned, that the returns of 
the mortality among the police employed in the outer range pf 
bills bounding the Dehra Dhoon, is greater tfian among that 
of the Thanahs in the turaee under the Kumaon hills — this 
is a fact which might be easily ascertained beyond any doubt, 
and it is a very strong one to the point. I should also like to 
see a return of the number of travellers or Europeans in 
genei’al who have visited Almora, and the proportion of 
deaths caused by the turaee fever. 

A distinction must be made between the real turaee fever 
which is an intermittent, and the violent remittent fever 
brought on merely by the sudden change of climate, in the 
trahsition from the hills to the plains at the hottest season ot 
the yehnr, and by imprudence, and over-indulgence in eating 
and drinkng. I have known three instances of severe illness, 
two of them n^rtal, apparently caused by passing through 
the Alraora turaee, which if one t<ere to believe all that is 
popular, must be deadly beyond conception ; but I happened 
to be* in the secret; one «f them if as an ac^uamtance of mi&a 
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who, in the month of May, rushed up from a station in the 
Dooab to the snowy range via Almora like a madman, in the 
least possible time, and returned to the plains in the same 
manner, in less than a month, all the while taking (jlic greatest 
possible liberty with his constitution, guilty of every sort of 
imprudence, missing his horses and dak in the tiiraee, and 
having to sleep on the cold wet ground ; he very naturally 
caught a severe fever, and jjust escaped with his life. He left 
a climate where the temperature was 95®; in ten days he 
was in the Himmala, where it was below Zero ; and in ten 
more down again to the plains, where it had by that time 
reached 100®. All this time he was exposed to the sun every 
day from morning till night, yet to these causes bis illness was 
never attributed ; all was put to the credit of the Almora tiiraee, 
and thus the residents of one station of the Upper Provinces 
became convinced that travelling through it was equivalent to 
signing one’s death-warrant. The prejudice has gradually 
over-run every other station from similar causes, and Mussoo- 
ree and Simlla have absorbed all the interest. 

I have known many instances of people passing through 
in perfect safety, in September too, which is by far the most 
dangerous season of the year. October is not much better; 
but 1 assert positively, that the sickness is originated by the 
travellers’ imprudence, and want of foresight in not making 
their travelling arrangements with any thing like *care* The 
fevers in almost every instance occur to travellers on their way 
down from the hills, and not on the road up ; and are of the 
same character as they would be, if an Englishman were in 
•one day transplanted from the climate of an European winter, 
into that of the Ist of June in the Dooab of the North Western 
Provinces, and he were to continue the same free system of 
eating and drinking as in«the former. I am of opinion that 
nothing but good arrangements to obviate sleepiiag or any un- 
necessary delay in the Almora turaee, is wanting to divest it 
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of its present imaginary terrors. The route via Kotha, ChiH 
keea and Kashee[)oor will always, however, be a safe one com-, 
pared with any of tlie others to Nainee Tal.* ^ 

CONTENTS OF CHAPTER XXII. 

Recommencement of wanderings. — Pilihbeet. — Swampy state of the. 
country. — Trip through the turaee on elephants. — Burm Deo. — Danger- 
ous night quarters. — Ascend the Burm Deo Pass. — Destruction of roads. 
— Imminent danger at the Imddeea river. Conseciuences of a rash ex- 
periment. — ^Rcach Lohoo Ghaut. — Leave for Naince Tal. — Description of 
the outlet of the lake. — Mistakes corrected, and corrections vouched for. 

Memorandum of a few incidents in a journey from the plains 
to Lohoo Ghaut in Kalee Kumaon, via the Bqrmdeo Pass, and 
on to Nainee Tal, in October 1843. 

Reached Pilihbeet about midnight of the 23d October, and 
having only one stage of fifteen miles to get over in the palkec 
to bring me to Bindara, where I had a dawk of elephants post- 
ed, 1 might, in all fairness, have calculated on being able to per- 
form such a moderate distance by day light.* But I calculat- 
ed without my host, for the hurricane of the 10th, 12lh an J 
13th of October bad laid the country under water, which at such 
a late period of the season, when the days are short, the sun 
less powerful and evaporation less rapid, does not disappear so 
quickly as it would in September ; so I had to wallow through 
the mire for nine long dreary hours, now and then sticking in 
the mud for an hour or so, and now and then getting a rush of 
water in atone end of ray palkee. The country had been con- 
verted into a swamp by the late unparalleled deluge of rain, and 
ducks or geese were the only two footed animals that could 
have a chance of going across it, I did not reach Bindara till 9 
o’clock, but being still in liopes of accomplishing the passage of 

* It will be seen from explanations pivenjn subsequent Chapters, that the 
pass to Kaleed^ngee has been selected in preference of that to Kotha and 
Chilkecn, for many reasons ; one of <vhich is its Superior heelthiness', as all 
the igUives of the country can voucdi for. 
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the turaee in six hours, 1 lost not a moment in starting, as my 
intention was, if possible, to get over the first range of hills!)/ 
evening, and halt at Belkhet on the banks of the Luddeea Nud- 
dee, where 1 had arranged for having a tent pitclied for me. 
The first stage by elephants was to Suneya Mundee, a distance 
of 16 miles, which was got over in three and a half hours, ai^d 
should have required much less but for the inundated state of 
the country. 

The next was from Suneya to Burmdeo, and was done In ab- 
out the same time. Here I was compelled to res/; for the night, 
and had to sleep on the ground in an old hut, wl}ich was any 
thing but agreeable. Started next morning 25th October, and 
after four hours ascent descended to the valley of the Luddeea. 
Owing to the uiuisually heavy rain of October, the roads were 
so destroyed as scarcely to retain a vestige of their original line, 
vdiile every petty torrent of my former acquaintance was swol- 
lenHo the size of i\, large hill river ; every little rill was increas- 
ed in pr(»portioii, and liiuidretls Uf new springs had burst out 
where for the last two years there was not the slighest trace of 
them. I had also to encounter frequent and dangerous land- 
slips, where the footing was exceedingly precarious. On coming 
in sight of the Luddeea Nuddee I tlioughti must have made 
some mistake about the road, and fallen upon the Kalee or some 
other first rate hill river ; but the puliareels who hffd come from 
Lohoo Ghaut to carry my baggage assured. me all was right, 
and that they liad been crossed over by tw o professional men 
who live in a village some two coss distant from the ghaut. I 
could not understand their explanation of the process, and 
had to remain in profound ignorance of tlm purgatory I was 
about to undergo. The river was about 4*0 yards wide ; only 
3 to 4 feet deep ; and rushing over stones with the velocity 
of a whirlwind. For a distance, in length, of about 80 yards 
the water was tolerably smooth, hi comparison widi the points 
at each end, where there were foaming rapids, and tefrific 
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break«r 0 | from which nothing living could have by Any posai^ 
bility escaped. At the lower rapids the river separates into two 
equal streams with an island between, and 1 pointed out to the 
two river shooters, or stalkers, or runners, or whatever they 
might be styljM* (Tarpoos, or some such designation they call 
themselves) the expediency of going down a little further, and 
trying to stem the torrent where we had the advantage of it|( 
being in two divisions. The answer to what I thought good 
advice was, that, at the very spot I proposed, six hill men 
carrying Government stores were drowned in July, when the 
river was rather lower than what we now saw it.* This I af- 
terwards ascertained to be a fact, and that Government had 
issued orders that no men should be allowed to go to Burmdeo 
for such purposes, between July and November, until an iron 
suspension bridge, for the survey of a site for which instruc- 
tions had been given to the Executive Engineer, might be 
erected. And now the nervous process commenced, by the t;wo 
professional gentlemen tying a kuiiinierbund round my chest 
each laying hold of one of its ends. 1 was then walked into 
the torrent between them, at the nearest practicable point 
below the upper rapids, and was able to advance some eight 
or ten yards from ihcbank without having my legs carried 
from under me. As soon as the stream became too strong for 
us to resist, , the two men called out to me something which, 
from the rushing noise of the water, I^could not hear, and darted 
with me into the most rapid part of it. They now shutdown, 
running in a diagonal dfrection and making for a point a little 
above the breakers on the opposite shore, about 80 yards be- 
low ; I was thrown on my back twice in about ten seconds by 
not understanding their instructions properly, but after two 
thirds of the distance being performed, 1 began to reflect that 

♦ My i^ext proposal was to swim across, but they quietly asked what I 
should do if one of my knees were to*come in violent contact with any of the 
largefTOund stones in the channel. 


tlrey most 1 «1ioi!bS tmk ^ttlong^ * 

so^ on mN^vtjftn^ liiy^tf, ^ on tli^ ' beastly 

accomipanied in tbetr ¥ane, ^ aii^^ Was ^ MutdleA aWnt a fWA 

above the brealcet^B, qmt^ ont of and lojgi 

dreadfully bruised and bleeding, * ^ 

The ptoceis eould ndt hnv^ taken m(^^i^^!|Bfeecdnda» lifir* 
in^ which short space Cf ttniie we had trairersed tOO yliodilu 

The secret of this extraotSinaty ^ performance is to run rathbr 
faster than the stream ) for if biie lets his foot rest for a sebobd, 
or goes slower than the strCatti, he is instantly thrown on his 
back, and down "he would goto bedashed to pieces in the 
rapids. 

This incident I consider to be one of the most dahgetous I 
have ever met with ; and it woitld be? only the greatest tetnpta^ 
tion that would ever again induce me to undertake suCh a fear« 
fulexperiment. My coolies and baggage were erbssed iti safety,' 
in the course of two or three bouts ; the former all more ot^less 
bruised and lamed like myselfr I rewarded handsomely the 
two men who had been of such invaluable service to us. Reach* 
ed a small tent, a couple of miles from this detestable river and 
halted for the night. Ou getting up next mortiing I found t 
could not sit on hotseback*' and could' scarcely walk, so started 
slowly in a dandee (a hammock sott oflrill conveyance?^), and 
occasionally limped along a few bundled yards insUch iudjerous 
style, that, to any one losing on, I must have seemed the very 
personiftcatioii of “ dot and go one/' Progressed only 12 
miles by evening and again halted. On the 27tb i^eached Lohoo 
Ghaut, in a rather better condition than that of the previous 
'day. I was able to remain only four days at this little statkm, 
and left on the Ist’fer ’ Almdra and Nainee Tfal, which plaich I 
reached on the 4?th, and hard work ft watr to get over Ae 92 
miles in 3 days travellings The view On my entmutCe to the 

lake was interrupted this tiitie; not by the rO%deer rushing 

. , , ,1 

** Described in Mr. Batten’s acevunt of Almora, Chap. XVI pag[e ISJ. 
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l Afflj Wa pjt ^’WMeig'bMAg ^wtotel IW li&dtettili 
^ la naa ai 3 a a^ma oai^tffl a<^ a^iiBifta^if^ 

iWWaafecofliimeiiced ohlKelkirti M ;Ai(<>|i|f08iU)eti11^ 
idu i Uie uldiliiat^ tueoeta of' ttw aliilrfeaMiit 'ia*'%o# jpliead 
l^aifMiS !pli doubt. 1 have oo 'time to bpaM at preaHat* to ^vk 
yon inr' iloiidnptife pdtn^ 'of' thia tmutiftiS Sotolity, but I 
cannot forliear, once fot all, putting an e^d^ tollbe dbubta Ohl^ 
any part of the ^liblle may entortoin Mgatrding thk Tudility of ttn 
outlet to Kaibee iTaY, ba Urell aa iK a aunibcr of iStrOaUla flowing 
into ft. Tho^'mib^ nekapaper propagated 4 beae dbubta. t 
hare oatlie preatnt oocaalon taken the pte^autlbn of haVilfg (lia 


maUmoay of a*«ea gentleman, nbeae namea and mgnaturea are 
aepatatoly forwarded, "ot for publication, but aa yoatchera for 
tlw tnOb of the following atatement, 

** There is one flee hageStraam mterifig the lake at the Weal 
«* end, and aeyarat httle rina on the Northern mie. Them are 


** ttrb etroiig atreaina of water ftMht§ ooee Me turfitet of the 
** ondel, and ehewing a larger 'gdaUttfy bf wateif fhan viMiff 
wbniiistha hfoet^be iSdhreaMe < bm^jracoanteil forhythe 
*<iUngin at the Wcdt end of Miei'dalMk da n h i dcet e w c enliwg 
waawMd othatf trilMhiry atraanM, heeid ab theao hum creiy 
* pmhwbBilly ofaMmetbunapringibaaiingiftlhn Idhoitarifo Wo 
**teWltdara»clHMt)iet«ro oawrAnohtg atraaaui at ^nntiet 
«* by epatwiHtd at»naar<#tf <l»*an tigna t i reeto«bie.> < » 

* Hw wa|mnya aflpd hdam>tha4nitiBt nt^ thb ealddlo bC4«lfi!i 

hMHhmng efOlrahMa «f i>i|iiaid«ta <i<lh»|iidaaB»t>#t one haa 

jfoeaj hean iiBpamalda fobatifhe g t haS bedy i i ib fi |i » t g pd«waltli 
NIMf kh mMKtimwi aha aupfncnvdhr nhmg elaaa to 

taNNeyiftdtefa^di^^ haaDmaa^lea^ it pill than 


rw *•» KM 

^nwoet^^ 


^*M?f 

mA$Hig9i,mbti tmr ikm m^rnm 

SSSSSS?^^^miS*« 

4ri^vwt».flM,i|^tjlpe« *1^, <rf„lo^t* ‘ito Nwim^^Cal 

or >«yeatf ^.ffTt. ; !^l^'^U«.lire e^era^with <^v 

^4 | rc»d»ilbr 29 mil^irkh • deniwcU^l- bosi^w thaVOT^ 

iiM«nt«itt M fwtwi the eye . eoofd,reM|r F**^’ 

eirenm wUch hedtset^ed w ^le |^nM:i^: ead , Wherever 

lliey arei^led by froet pr i^tutr the ,i^Kh is ehonwaalile, ^ the 

lake ieaotttiie only ^ee •offermgfir^ Uie. 'celemit^. ^ 


;v ci^mBsars OF coAJrrsR 'Xxca. > h.,. <v 

• 

Irflaee trainee 'TaL— Sudden dtSlnge ^ 'Ua cfaaraoter.'^lliigiineeiM 
scenery of the Gagur raDge.~Ahttani.— d>ee,- -or Oebee P ae wu ** 
Ifotraor^hiaiy sts» ef 'granite stonent^Basnsring nahne of tedeebiog. 
«-6iBew aiotin.r^3iecaHa«^«er«etiott ef deOaoheawBeavi^ ef„ the 
aceneiy. 4n4i Oft a*>n<>t Chetee^Fine aeatber .far wiiitF*—^^ 
CM^ieeBj; ra« hoar.— Bo- coinproiBise,— CjbristBiaa day at .NaJj^ fe|^ 

'On the' ISA November, i left Hainee Tal .,$at eifortoiiiH; 
and esMimd Abeota milt Aee X^ Ibe dietiiihtw 
Airty eix niilc«i - Tlw«e# rearliiwn Nahtee Ti^Ae Aknopm 
Jotna Aa^rinir' nUttery vend of abe<PM*awieit etjAmliMiiiA 
a 'lwy beeuttfallil:^ *iiiey^' nearly level, and mtaated abe d i t 
’ h^waybdMdeaAa BeemAlaadRamgaeb^attgwS/^ 
tibd^I na a' ld g ldy a a nbi d f la aw^* Oaiiday at At jaw^jlAI if 
AtimBeaaAfe.n A^'flaA^’pht n^ i eafqMiee,by .foiin'Wf 
fhOaHaae^ebi^ali aiMI^4iiiior^ and bteiiii^-AfiliipBfi|^ 

^ W MfiaKB 'in.|oleta%AiA||e iatiawi>i jiWi Ae fiHfCir 

fnibliaf w An. idimcdnn) of An fadce^ ^SUn-ai^ .of < A » .f aa» 


PILOKXM^ 

leut jtotOriety of life place 'eontfinsted widi its piK>fotihd i>b» 
sci^^rity otlly two years ag^o* gteatett diffioatly 

1 Could procure d guide to piterifte to it, ahd Euro* 

peaa residbeoi thaik in Kipraen liad Wvsi^rvHdtetl ki fmt me in 
mtiid of the surprising rapidity of ¥aiikea la fhcfie 

** far West,’* aiiid I could not helplrnrhig a laaghf 

tb6 contiast. It wasin this vCry luoitdk of NdvCiaib^^ 
years ago, that a pdrty of thrce^ of ufaola i ^vraO' oile, dhund 
themsdres the solitary tenants for aday, and forsome yeSrs 
hack I believe the only visitoHi, of this beautifol spot ; now 
the aCrrirals, and departures** from Naitiee Talare as regu- 
lar as if the place had been established for many ^ years. 
During my late brief stay of a fortnight, We had mx visitors, 
independent of the permanent residents; Og the top of one 
hill, on a fine day, you may see an amateur artist skO^hing the 
outline of the snowy range ; tVom another you bear the re* 
port of the gun,* at short intervals, half the day long ; while 
the woods resound with the noise of labourers felling trees, or 
quarrying stone for buildings and last, though not least in use, 
a couple of boats are seen plying on the lake, being generally 
employed in dragging down rafts of beams and other timbers 
for the houses at the east end near the outlet. The con- 
venience and economy of the water conveyance for these 
materials, have been found of more than ordinary importance. 

The greater part of the Gagur range of mountains in the 
vicinity of the high road from Beemtal to Almora, is too well 
known to require much description. Like tbe 4 >ther parts of 
thisextensive mass it displays scenery ttie most diversified, 
eombiaing, in difierent places, sublime grandifnr ^ith ex- 
quisite softness. In one place you see, for miles, nothing but 

dark green glittering foliage of the deep fotests, which, 
in March and Aprfi, are further deviated to an inconeeiva- 

Ih olw Aho^ jpVttr two hsaat^ tiiA " of the trihe’ bilve 
• la a |l i> if ft htre by amp het a mU fwrmweiy ^ortwim* v ^ ‘ > 
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hh ^ gargecHis ^pUa4iiW‘*,by, th^, l>r|gl|t, crimson flowers 
of rnymids of rbodod^nd^on another plaoe^ scarcf^ 

. lyaiiy thing we|g llie, ey« biM^. pr^cip^^ n^ked rocks and 
peaks^witfeyawiu^^ ravines und^r ihem, lik? so many en- 
tfaaces to . aafatboin^le abysses. ^ ^or strflcing ’e:iMiinplea of 
•cansry ofeSi^k ha^eonly to see, on th© one 

tjhod^vely valiey of Samkhet: where, for miles, tkenew 
road m( ffainee Tal winds ihroagb it, and on tba other, the 
terrifleiand^bps tbe aonth aide of tlje Ayapatta luoaiitain ; 
the tremendotts^ oaverns on the < North West side, and the 
unparalleled (except in the snowy range itself) grandeur of 
Cbeiiiur, 8,160 feet elevation above the sea, overhanging 
tins beautiful lake# The magnificence of jail this style of 
scenery around Nainee Tal, is eoHauced by its contrast with 
the exquisite forest and shrubbery like landscapes exhibited 
in tlie gently undulating valley to the West of the lake, where 
numerous little knolls and lawns stand out as it were in relief 
from among the woods, for die purpose of giving an artist-like 
finish to the faultless picture.^ 

The striking features of the Kainee Tal scenery become 
more pleasing and imposing to the spectator, the more he 
sees it* I can answer fpr myself, as well as for some scores 
of other individuals, with uU of whom admiration of it has, 
instead of diminishing, increased greatly upon a more 
intimate acquaintance, There is not a house yet " commenced 
upon, from the site of whtch dip most beautiful views of tlm 
plains may not be obtained, and ten minutes to half an hour’s 
walk by easy ptatbs takas you from any part of the margin 
^ of tbe lake, where it is approachable, to points where the most 
magnifiomit views of the snowy range are visiide ; and so jar 
toresdpg are these that some gentlemen, lately our visitors, 
who had seen Simla and JAussooree, deliberately gave ibeir 

* W&at a sc«ae laAst b« h«re displayed, wksa kousef sre ersetei on every 
ekxiUence I * . 
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opinioa duOiifftsr.lfamiM wwitsajr 

^twm bad' n* Motpy tm^e «t . Jhesa ttataafiito ara 
TCrt1iw<«t iranaMa irttii vinti was, {tubUiriied in 
MX ttHpt)lfa«i^ga,lhMt'idM]r' aveaabar 
adMvitagMi'anilriMt aat laasil^ oar nei^ rend of 7 

ddaadttiMi.to Ifaa^iaa, 1 think: ve bare ewMoatp eoagM^^^ 
l«te4Minielr«»«ai the good fieafw<;t« :«C ear new . f at t lewe a* *. 
1 :diaU hereaHter^exatnine «i|d ^gire tkt 'fMtbliea desmptioa 
nfournew lioe'nfMMKi tha'otigbtbetura«»,,whM)br: Mtropared 
telh(i*4>y Roedarpereaad Bntnowree^is a mem .tiifle | bat 
depeedl afUM ii;, whaterer its dangeM aM diaadrniti^^ pay 
aftpearpbe, I dMilaeitheronnceal aer nagnify theai :£wif 
■erioaadmwbaeka do exist, pnUieity ntuat tend to tender peo* 
pie more eautioiM and pmdeot in gpu4ing i^ainst them 
vrhen tmTelling through that i part . of the country. It ia 
equally ray wi^ to airoid giving any giennda ftw an unqualifi-* 
ed confidence of safety in ^ tnrsee, ns to comhat the uni« 
▼ersal prejudice which has been hastily formed and touaci* 
ously adhered to, notwithstanding Uie unexpected successful 
iniirniestbrai^h itofrasny travellers, attbemost dsagorous 
season, during tbe pesentyear. 

On the 18di, halted for the night at the ftaaigbar ataging 
bungalow, end next forenoon got into Afanom, which I again 
left next day. OntheiMtH arriredat Lohoo Ghanl^ which 
1 finally lefi bn the 25th to pursue my way to Napee Tal by 
the road wbtehiMidiby so many long and fetiguing journies, be- 
come rathsr'nwiilbtonous; although,todo itjustiee, the scenery 
doring its entire deiy^th is most beautiful, and the riews of the. 
snowy range aurpa s d pgi y gfand. Dee, or Dibee Doom-it a 
beautiful spot, mop than the gM, where fitere' 

«sateia|ilesBHleinninberof petty ^ittle atone baildiags, eur- 
fwnmled fay elmpm ef oedar tessa ^duodar^and the wbole well 
iprpt^b die pasai^ attention of trareller. Kpr t^ stag- 
ing bttogaloir are some atones (^incredible nse, without erat^ 
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«rip1hitef ; iMie oftliem meimttiiig about forty &etiik>it«giit, 

cannot be feta tba'n forty yarda in eireaiaference. It bMbceo^ 

l^wime Qurveiloua boiie«(<w»of im<ar«r bfwi^ into 

tact#ith^ anbtberofalflieattbetbe moMtroiM aiw, ia aacb» 

» 

phsltiom « 9 toteahre» 6 iribe grotiikl ttnd^ tbem, ftpte* 

en^agti for tiie ptmgeof a maa, and tha prieaiii lm«a etoetad 
Btotia ataps linder this eictraardiaai^y areii. Reacdiod Aioiasa 
on tlie evening of dta 2Stii, aUd; started an die Istl^ecember fee 
Peara staging bttngafew. Oa the Sail at Ramgbitry and oa llie 
SfdoAcemoreat Nainee Tal: It seems feted that my i^jmtita; 
tlie hills sbotttd be atleaded with psrpetaal motion ;fsr^mo&t ai»^ 
expectedly, 1 have had to traveiabotit three hundred and sixty 
miles, within Ills tsH fire weeksi orer asfetigaing moatitain 
roads as are to be fimnd any where in the Himniala, and all 
this in the feee of a solemti engagement, made with mysdf, not 
to undergo a single itiiie of these imeeasttig ups and dawss« 
luilm on absolute uoeessily* ^These ^ Wanderings*’ havo« 
been as foHows • -t- « 

October^th to 27 th from BurmDeo to 
* Kykoth near Loboo Gimut»« • . •« i 4t2 miles. 

Rykoth to Nainee Tal.. •••«. 100 do* 

Nainee Tal loRykotlic* 100 do. 

Jiykuth to Nainee Tal«. 100 do« 

Nainee Tal to the plains and back again 
on Olh Not .^..,4 10 do\ 

i 

SWdo* 


* In diis (engdl of road, besides the actnal ground gone oireiVf 
I felid I had to sacetid aftf^ether'iaore than thirty ttimmad^ 
feet, and descend more diafi twenty^four^ disasaisi^&Ujeh 

^'■' < 1 " " i / .' ,1 iwii^* II II I, . >1*1 

* And halfadoffn tiiuef down aitd two the way inspect iig 

our hew r^d, which hat bees put uodsr^ny charge, in esie t Shosid fdel the 
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travelling IS no sinecure, as my weary limbs bare mere than 
on^ testified, but Nainee Tal never fails to consign all petty 
difficulties to oblivion. I have seen no part of the hills 
where an inyalid or a weary traveller is so quickly recruited ; 
asfiir as the experience of a year goes, it has a climate, like 
its scenery and vegetation, quite peculiar to itself, and after 
the lapse of two or three more, it will stand in no need of any 
one’s advocacy. 

The climate is now very mild for the 6th December, and 
last year on the 14th it was still more so. On 18th November 
184], on my first visit, it was much the same, so I can speak 
from experience for three consecutive seasons. On the 5th 
November this year, the snow fell heavy on the Cheinur 
mountain but none in the valley, and it is said that till Febru- 
ary it isscarcely ever known. This and March are exces- 
sively cold months; April, May, and June, are delicious. 
Opto tlie setting in of the rains, the thermometer, I am ps- 
fiured on the best authority, never' exceeded 7*2® in a thin 
tent. 

The new road, to go to Moradabad, via Kaleedoongee and 
Durreeal, is so far completed, that two ladies, a few days ago, 
rode up on horseback from the foot of the bills to the lake, 
without dismounting more than once, and next day, twoe^e- 
phants brought up a q'uantity of baggage, and have now re- 
turned for lUoro. This is the road which, according to the 

HiM\ iiews|>a|jer, was worse than the worst water course at 
Mussooreo*^, and which by a quibble was made 18 miles in 
length from the lake to the plains, instead of the seven or 
eight laid down by “ Pilgrim” ! I can only assure you and 
all your readers, that, to tte best of my belief, it is not eight 
miles, but it is to be measured In a few days, and you shall 
know the result — The sentiments aHuded to, were put forth 

• Three tmtidred inpeei, to be «ure,*haT« been expended upon it, but c<iuld 
thU turn 8 miles of an impassable water course into an elephant road ? 
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witlisiicli an air of precise airl minute detail, a^s almost to ■ 
stag'i^er my own confidence in my own calculations, and it is 
only within the last few weeks, since 1 have hail an o))|)oi'tnni- 
ty of again visiting the hike, tint I have l)oon re-r#;snre(l of the 
complete general correctness of my former description — We arc 
now a small party here, only three ladies and four gentlemen, 
but we expect several additions to our society in a few days. 

Oil the 9th, after eight Ifours of liriglit sunshine an;l mild 
weatlier, we were visited with a most unmitigated snow storm, 
hasting without intermission for upwards of twenty hours. 
The buildings are now at a stand more or less, and wo must 
fly to the plains. This uiioTperted visitation has heen cahi- 
inhoiis to us all, ami must throw hack the settlement very 
nuieh for next season. The snow clouds kept, uusually high 
U|» iti the atmosplierc, atid to this I attrilmte th? immense 
quantity which fell. Had they liocn a couple of tliousand feet 
lover, the storm most likely would have discharged itself in a 
few hours’ rain, 'The appearance of the mountains is singu- 
larly striking ; the cypress forests lieing half wli!t(‘, half gre(*n, 
and the branches drooping from the weight of th ’ suom . The 
Ladies are hurrying to the plains, and in tenor twelv(‘ days 
more, Naiuee Tal will, in all probability, he left nearly desiTt- 
ed till March. I have no leisure to say more, for the out-door 
work here completely engrosses one’s time. .* 

We are at last nearly relieved from tlic '^tonch of tir* lo- 
custs, and after such a storm, T do not believe a live one ^aii 
be found in allKuinaon. Thermometer 70® to 80® in t!ie 
sun at I p. M. Tile water is up to this ilate flowing uninter- 
’rnptedly in a fine stream over the surface f)f the outlet, and 
has been since the middle of July, L c. duly 4 days less than 
five months. 

Nairiec Tal is like a sliest uf ghi'S, the waler fmrified from 
the aGomination of the locusts, • the atmosphere serene aful 
clear, and every scene so cheerful and happy looking, that it 
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is difficult for US to believe we are in the middle of winter. 
The ice on the little lake above os, is strong enoiioh to bear 
an elephant, and if we had skates, the amusements of our early 
days mio'kt be renewed with a pleasure vvc are seldom for- 
tunate enough to enjoy in our Indian exile. The new road 
has beeo measured to the foot of the hills, and found 8 miles ; 
TCana Bail 10, and Kaleedoongee must, from all accounts, be 
between 12 and 13. Recollect the line has been lengthened 
by zig zags, since the time the Mii^soorec people came here, 
and made out Kaleedoongec to be 18 miles from the lake. You., 
remember I said in my funner notes, that the point to which 
hackeries could he brought wa^ 7 or 8 miles from the lake,* 
and I was right — I should not wonder if the measurements of 
lake itself, were found to be totally different from those stated 
in the “ We have taken off, as you perceive, more 

than five miles out of his eighteen of road, and may be able 
yet to discover that the circuit of the lake has been substvact- 
ed from in some sucli similar proportion. 

The w’oatlicr cjnuiuied <lclightful up to the time of our 
departtire, on the 27tli December, and every thing in the 
shape either of business or amusement has [)r()ceeded most sa- 
tisfactorily. A few days before leaving, a party of ladies and • 
gentlemen ascended to the summit of the C'heiiinr mountain, 
a height of tw o thousand feet above the lake, and were more 
than amply repaid for the fatigue of the journey. The ma- 
jft-ity of the visitors to this celebrated spot had been in the 
habit of seeing the snowy range from Simla, and their as- 
tonishment and gratification at the glorious view of many , 
hundred miles of the most elevated part of it, with the ex- 
t[uisite lake below'’; the lovely valley (Dhoon) of Kotha 
bounded by its outer range of low hills, like the Debra 

• Buggies have been ilriven to within wven miles, or less, of the lake, in 
the course of the present year 1844. 
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Dliooti) and the forests and pluins beyond, were expressed in 
the highest terms. ^ • 

Christmas day was ushered in, by a party of gentlemen 
sallying out to pay the compliments of the sea^n to a fine 
large black bear, inhabiting a cave half way up the Ayapatta 
mountain. A number of these gentry had been in the 
habit of exposing themselves rather too often to the public 
gaze, and two youngsters' had been severely wounded the 
orevious evening, bya^partyiii a boat on the lake; but not 
-- linviug bagged the game, the disappointment led to an ex- 
cursion the following moruiug. Master Bruin behaved very 
<juietly and politely iit the commencement of the ceremony, 
and looked on as phil(»sophicalIy as could be expected at the 
stones and abuse which were thrown at him; but when the 
intruders got so daring ’ and regardless of his peace and ' 
serenity of mind, ns to heap up a pile of wood at his very 
do(>f. and in his very teeth, and set it in a blaze, it was too 
much for the stomach of even the most pacific of bears, and 
accordingly out he came, roaring and bellowing like a dozen 
nind bulls ; a regular scrimmage ensued, and as no amicable 
terms could be arranged between the conflicting parties, the 
•growler was eoiupelled to eat his breakfast of lead, which be- 
ing somewhat imligestible, brought on a sudden fit of lock- 
jaw, and he departed this life never again to gramble any 
mure. He was a bear of' the largest size, and yielded it is 
*aid about a maund and a half of fat. These brutes were in 
the habit of going down at night to the brink of the lake to eat 
.the dead locusts, and, more than once, 1 have heard them in 
the middle of the night fightiugwdth each other for the spoils. 
During the day the residents of the two ends of the lake paid 
each other visits. This is always done in lioats, and is rather 
an improvement on the execrable roads of some of the hill 
stations*. In the evening the party, consisting of three* ladies 
and six gentlemen, sat down to dinner in Pilgrim Lodgi'* 
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'four rooms of which were roofed in and otherwise made 
habitable — Christmas logs of oak were pyt on blazing* fires of 
cypress wood ; the time passed ofl* most agreeably ; and the 
day closed by* a small exhibition of firew'orks, and distribution 
of sweetmeats for the amusement and benefit of the Puharees* 
Next day (26i.h December) was occu[)ied in securing walls. 
&:r. against the winter snow ; on the the building esta- 

blishments were nearly all broken up for the season, and the 
difh rent jiarties, with flie exception ofj tw'o gentlemen, with 
sincere regret bidding a temporary adieu to the beautiful 
scenes, among which I coubl have lingered and untiringly 
wandered for months and years of biimuuus and winters, 
returned lo the plains. 

CONTENTS OF CHAP I ER XXJV. 

Remarks on tlie roads Kumaon. — Kotha, Poigurh. Kaslieepoor. — 

B;id choice of routes for Military purposes. — New route to Moradabad. — 
Kaleedoongec. — llurrcepoora. — Moondcoa. — A hoii-constr'ctor killed. 
Fine cultivated country. — I>urrecal.~-Measurenieri1 o1 distances. — Ad- 
vantages of the Nuinec I'al route for every purpose. — Nature of thw 
turace. — Hill coolies. — Their litigious character. — Hints on building. — 
Anticipated bcnc/it of the new Setrlciiieut. — Farewell. 

I .shall now proceeil briefly to examine the routes to and 
from Naince Tal, and the adjacent stations both in the plains 
and the hills^^ but first of all I have to make a slight digression 
to shew the defective communication at present existing be- 
tw^eeii Almora, the capital of Kumaori, and the nearest military 
stations in Robilkhuud. 

Kumaon is so little know n, and, till Nainee 'i'al was brought 
into public notice by me in 1842, it was so little frequented, 
that probably few of your readers are aware that the Govern- 
ment, at a heavy cx pence, long ago constructed a road from 
Almora to the foot of the hills in*the direction of Moradabad, 
partly w ith a view to rapid inilitary communication when 
neces&arv, and i»arily w ith the object of improving and extend- 
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ino^ tlu’! trade between the bills and the plains. The outlet of* 
the chief hill trade is via Kotha^ Polgiirh, Chilkeea, «iid 
Kasheepoor, Several substantial iron .suspension bridges were 
erected over the hill torrents, and from Polgufli, wbrnh is 
situate 1 irnnie liately msder a low range of hills hounding the 
Kotha valley on tlm plains side to Almora, the coinmunicatjon 
at all seasons of the year is almost certain and safe. But be- 
tween Polgtirli asid (.'liifteea, the Kossila river has to be 
passj^d, aui there no hri.l of any kind has ever been propos- 
<‘d ; the great width of tlie stream making it very difhcult of 
construelion, and enormously expensive. It is also quite unfit 
for ferry boa t>, owing to the large stones in the channel , the 
rapitlity of th ‘ torrent, and the. sudden descent of the floods. 

A ho ly of tr(»o})'5 might possibly he able to ford it occasionally 
during the rains, hut tliat would he merely a piece of good 
fort line. The eh inces ot them, or their hag'g.ige or ammiini- 
tifAi, being swept.away before they could he clear of the wide 
bed of the river, are greater thah that of their passing in safety. * 
For weeks, sometime*®, this river i®sucli a raging torrent, that 
no human being would venture to cross it ; and in such a case 
it is evident that the loss of time, supposing troops to he on the 
mai ch, or ail V thing like an emergency, might he altogether , 
fatal to the accomplishment of their object. d’lie route, there- 
fore. from the plains to Almora, via Kasheepoor, Polgurli, &c., 
is useless for any military purpose during three months of the 
year while the rains roiitiiiue. The route via Roodurpoor 
and Bumowree is still worse because it ivS more unhealthy, and 
the road running lliroiigh the Jagheer of the Rampoor 
N.awauh, the numerous wafer courses for irrigation crossing 
the road, and forming ravines impassable for Hackeries, as 
well as the ravines being unprovided wifh cither bridges, or 
ferry boats, make it impraciti cable for troops for more than 
four iiioiiths of the year. The 'attention of niai^y HSs accord- 
ingly been drawn to the discovery of a better route than leitliar 


l 
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* of Ibose at present in use, and the one from Almora to Mo^'ad- 
abad via Nainee Talis so palpably superior to the old ones or 
to any other ever likely to be opened, that it should require 
nothiifg else to recoiniiiend its being immediately carried into 
effect, beyond a bare statement of its advantages in facts and 
figures. But before doing this, I shall give a short account 
of the new route lately opened from Nainee Tal to Moradabad 
and for this purpose I shall extract from iny journal. 

27tb Deer. 184*3. Left Nainee Tal about noon. A very 
gradual ascent commences in the valley, from near the present 
bunneea’s bcazar, and continues on above ibe niargin of tlse 
Sooka Till, a pond completely frozen over when we passed it, 
to the crest of the Pass, which may be about five or six hun- 
dred feet above the level of the lake, or say six thousand eight 
hundred above the sea. The new road is good althougb not 
yet suHicicntly wiilened, and to describe the sce)»ery would only 
be a repetition of every thing already published on this ro* 
markable mountain girt valley. The Kursoo oaks strike the 
traveller to be of unusual size, both as to height and girth ; the 
trunk of one of them, which appeared tome rather larger than 
the others, measured thirteen feet in circumference : it stands 
quite close, to the new road just after leaving the Sooka l al. 
From the crest of the Pass is a continued descent through 
very fine <leep woods, which shade the traveller most 
eftectually from tlie son, to an opening of nearly level ground 
w inch has been called the “ fir tree park/’ from its beino* 
enclosed by forests of the cheer fir. The size of these trees 
is immense. The fir tree jiark is about 3 miles from the Tal. 
A large pond (it has no outlet) lies on the right in passing 
through this glade, and a little below it the descent again 
coimiM‘nc(*s, and terminates in another small open plain, in 
w hich are a few huts belonging to* the hill men who cultivate 
here, thoug^i only to a trifling extent. On the road side 
standsb a puharce jhoola, or swing, below which is a steep 
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descent down to the bed of the Nihal river, where a trilmtary* 
stream has to he crossed. Passing lialf a mile of shingle 
brings the traveller to the short ascent of a spur of* the moun- 
tains, and then to the last descent on it^s opposiue side. This 
may be said to be the termination of tlie mountain p:irl of the 
road, and its distance from the lake is between six and seven 
miles. From liere the route is along tlie shingle boulders of 
the ravine of the Nihal- river, and it can without much 
difficulty bf) made practicable for hackeries, as there is no 
part (*f it c|iiitr> so bad as the Kheree or Molimi Pass in the 
Sewalick hills. (Joiitinning along the dry bed of the river, 
and keeping a little to t!io right, parallel to an artificial canal 
for irrig'alion, we come to a place called Kuna Jfail, where 
there is stmic cultivation, and where a staging bungalow is 
about to bo erected. Katia Bail is ten miles from the lake, 
and three miles further down is Kaleedoongee, now a 
Ijirge flourishing and increasing village, where we en- 
camped for the night. TIkc scenery here is very fine, 
and the cultivation first rate. The concourse of puliarees 
is immense, owung to their temporary migration during the 
winter from ail parts of the hills within 50 or GO miles, to this 
tract which, like the others just under the outer ranges, is call- 
ed the liftabur. The crops are irric^ated from canals brought 
from the Ghoula river, and we had a fine clear s*g earn carried 
through every part of onr large encampment. All kinds of 
supplies for servants and cattle are to be had in abundance. I 
now observed, what had never struck me before, that the low 
range of hills bounding the vallies of ICotha, Chandnee, &c., 
and which continue as far as Hurdwar and on to the Jumna 
and the Siitled^e, suddenly terminates opposite Kaleedoongee. 
They appear to take a rather abrupt turn and join themselves 
at once to the higher cBaiif in their rear, fhe new road is 
maefe to avoid this lower range,* and NaineeTal haii therefore 
the advantage of an approach by which only oMic range of 
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mountains has to be ascended, instead of two as in the case of 
Mussooree, where the Ivlieree Pass, the reminiscences of 
which nre’not over pleasant to any one, has first to he climb- 
ed, then a dcy-cont has to I)e made to the Dehra Dhoon, and 
afterwards another steep ascent of six or so ren miles to the 
station. Kaleedooru^ee village is inhabited all the year, and 
from the universal testimony of the puharces, wlio liave much 
more dread of pestilential localities thaf Tiiiropeaiis, it is al* 
ways rcrnai'kable healthy. Their living here, at seasons of 
the year when (hey are comjielled to fly from tlie vallies of ri- 
vers far in the interior of tl-.e hills, at (devations two or three 
thousand feet liigher, is a strong, indeed an almost conclusive 
proof of the correctness of tlicir statements. Here we transfer- 
ee! our baggage to hackeries &c., and started on the 28tli for 
Hureepoora, an encamping place in the forest 11 miles distant. 
The new road however is not to he macle tlirough Hureepoora, 
but from the Nowgaon village alxint a mile distant, and on t.o 
the village of Boorhtiinee 10 miles, in a perfectly straight line. 
No village at Hureepoora, but abundance of fine water, and 
supplies can he brought on from Kaleedoongee. On the 29th — 
nine miles <o (he large villag'e of Moondeea, where there is no- 
tljjng remaricahle. One of our party killed a boa cons>trictor 
fifteen feet long ; he was shot in the act of looking out for some- 
thing to eat,^ having been found with his head erect some three 
or four feet above the ground, and moving it to the right and 
left. He must have been very hungry judging from the ap- 
pearance of his body. 

F roni Moondeea five or six miles to Manpoor on the 30th, 
where the country becomes a sheet of cultivation, and on to 
Durreeal five more. Tiie hitter is a large native town held by 
Bunjara Zemindars, and inhabited chiefly hy a Bunjara popu- 
lation, who retain for hire, and f<*r (neir own traffic, a great 
number of the finest native tattoos I have ever seen. This is 
a most important recommendation , because at any season of 
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the year when malaria might be dreaded, these ponies cotdd 
be hired hy travellers to push their servants through tlie sup- 
posed unhealthy track of twelve miles of turaee. No European, 
travelling in the usual way, need dread any bad (^nsequences 
at any season of the year by this route ; but servants who are 
in the practice of lying down unsheltered, fatigued, and often 
badly clothed, should always be well provided with the means of 
clearing the suspicious ground before sunset. Near Durreeal 
we forded tlie Kossila river, now a fine open quiet stream with 
a sandy channel, and perfectly manageable during the whole 
of the rains by means of ferry boats. This is the river, please 
to remember, which I pointed out as being unfordable and im- 
practicable, either for boats or bridge during three months of 
the year, at the [)oint where the present military road crosses 
it some 35 miles higher up, and where it is a tremendous 
mountain torrent rusliing down over a stony bed. 

On the 31st left Durreeal, and passed through the large 
towns of Badlee Tanda and Badlee, which can muster about 
a thousand of the Bunjara tattoos above mentioned, and on to 
another Manpoor, a distance of about ten miles. On the 1st 
January 184i loft Manpoor, and joining the new Kaslieepoor 
' road about 4 miles from Moradabad, readied the station in 
' the morning. The covintry highly cultivated during the 
whole of the two last marches. ^ 

The route we have travelled has been partly by the old 
road, and partly by the new which is yet in an unfinished 
state, so I shall now give you the stages and distances by 
the new one only, and in the reverse direction. 

Moradabad Kucherry to Badlee — a large Bunjara 


village, ••..14 miles. 

Kodb ka milk, 12 do. 

Boorhainee village and*i mile fiu'ther on, ...13 do. 

Carried Forward 39 do. , 
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Brought Forward 39 miles. 

fealeedoongee and 2 miles further on, 1 0 do. | 

Nahiee Tal lawn,. 10 do. 


* Total, 59 miles. 

These distances have been measured carefully. The stages 
may have to be somewhat altered ; but any alteration can 
make but a slight difference in the distances, and will only be 
adopted where the climate or the facility of getting supplies 
may be concerned. 

To return to the military communication by the old road 
via Kasheepoor, Chilkeea, and Polgurh to Almora, and via 
Nainee Tal, I subjoin a comparative statement. 

From Moradabad to Almora v’A I From Moradabad to Almora viSt 


Kasheepore. miles. Nainee Tal. miles. 

Bhojpoor, 10 Kana Bail (where a staging 'j 

Pudianugra, 10 bungalow is about being >49 

Kasheepoor, 11 erected) us above shewn J 

Chilkeea, *15 Nainee Tal, 

Polgurh, ^^“2 l^hynia suspension Bridge, ..13 

Khanee 9^ or less 

Ghutgurh, 13 Munras, I j 

Munras, 11 Almora, 

; 10 Total,’. '93 mile.. 


Total,. . 98 miles, j 

Of which from Polgurh to Al- ! Of which, from Kana BaU to 
mora, 52 miles, the road is in Almora, there are only 44 mile, 
the hills. Hackeries cannot be of hill road, and it can easily be 
taken beyond Polgurh. reduced to 40. 

The gain in absolute distance appears to be only 5 miles, 
but the real advantage of making the military road go by 
Nainee Tal is not at first so evident as it must be on examiu- 

• 

• These are the distances by the old Kasheepoor road. I believe tb. 
new one cuts cM a couple of ndiles. 
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ation. By the old road via Kashoepoor, the distance to be 
travelled in the hills is 52 miles ; while by Naiiiee it 
would only be 44iiiiles, and can be made less by improvinjf 
the roads in the ravine of the Nihal river to a point only six 
miles distant from the hike. Every hill traveller, and the 
local Government too, knows well the importance of being 
able to convey stores, baggage &c. as near as possible fba 
hill station, by means of hackeries, caincls &c. instead of hav- 
ing todep^-nd upon the miserable carriage by bill coolies for 
, any distance. Hero then is a clear saving of one clay’s journey 
and one day’s carviagt.* of baggage in the hills, by simply 
altering the nidijary road, and turning it through Nainee Tal 
instead of Kasheepoor and the Kotha Dlioon, and an absolute 
saving of distance of about 5 miles in 90. The last however, 
compar ed with the importance of the saving within the hills, 
is unimportant, ilesides all 'this, 1 do not believe that, in the 
rainy season, the Kumaon local authorities could suddenly 
supply the great* number of coolies required for a body of 
troops going up \ ia Kasheepoor. The Kossila river is held 
in great dread by the hill men, and the country is tliiiily in- 
habited, while at Nainee Tal, which is fast approaching to a 
flourisliing settlement, my firm belief is tr.al, in two or three 
years, hundreds of hill porters might be engaged. At the 

worst, there will til ways be some hundreds at work at the 

% 

place, and, on an eineigency, 1 suppose Government would 
not scruple to demand their services from me, (nolens volens) 
or any one else in whose employ tliey might be at tlie time. 
Last of all, the whole of the suspension bri Iges which are 
.erected on the old road via Kasheepore, would come into nse 
on the prcjposed new one via Nainee 'I’ak as (lie old and the 
new roads would unite at the Khyrna suspension bridge near 
Ghutgiirh, and the oril^'i n^w line of road required to be 
made is the 12 miles from tbenfe to Nainee Tal ; a very easy 
gelitly sloping tract of country. I believe several thousand 
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rupees are expended yearly on the repairs of the old road ; 
although for three months in the year it is a nonentity. 

The extensive traffic between the hills and the phiin«», will 
doubtless before long change its course, and Kaleedoongee in- 
stead of Chilkeea will become the entrepot. Tliere are many 
obvious reasons for it ; among the principal, I may rneiition 
the preference shewn by all the hill men to Kaleedoongee over 
Chilkeea, and the great saving to a trader of 8 or 10 miles of 
hill carriage, the expence of whicli is ruinous to all mer- 
chandize.* Nainee Tal being a European station, must of 
itself, without any other inducement, more or less attract the 
course of traffic. 

Regarding the turaee, which is now beginning to he better 
understood than formerly, I shall only say that the whole of 
the suspicious tract on the new route from Moradabad to 
Nainee Tal, consists of only 11 or 12 miles, viz., between 
Manpoor, and one mile north of the village of Boorhaince, 
and even here we find the large intermediate village of 
Moonde(‘a, which, if it were very deadly, could not contain so 
many inhahitants as it does. In this tract of 12 miles, how- 
ever, I would recommend travellers to avoid encamping in 
the rainy season, until it has heen better tried. 

1 must now return to Nainee Tal, the present state and 
probable future progress of which, I promised, should form 
the conclusion of iny notes. 

'rhe settlers there have not been disappointed. ''Id i is is say- 
ing perhaps more than I ought, because there a ^e difficulties 
and'drudgery to go through in every new undertaking of the 
kind, and particularly in Kumaon, where the Chinese system 
of Government carried oil, till within the last half dozen years, 
taught the natives of the hills to distrust every European, ex- 

-- - , t 

The outer range of hills by tfic Polgurh and Chilkeea route is a 
great obstacle to trade. 
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cept the local officers, to such a degree, that no confidence in 
mutual obligations could for a long time be cslablislied. Even 
now it is only partially established ; but sufficient footing lias 
been gained to shew the people that intercourse with us is ad- 
vantageous to them, and that fair dealing is not an exclusive 
characteristic of their public men and .Courts, but is also 
practised by private individuals. • 

They are very difficult to manage at first, but if one makes 
himself accessable to their grievances, wliether imaginary or 
real, a good understanding will generally be the result. There 
are undoubtedly exceptions in the shape of bad characters as 
among every pcojile under the sun, and I well remember one 
instance wliei e a man undertook a jouiaiey of 13 rnile^ to lodge 
a complaint in court against me for one and a half annas, and 
had to submit to its dismissal fificr all. He must have known 
it was groundless, in the first instance. Another refused to 
take ins wages, and coinplaine 1 in court for the same exact sum 
ho had been ott’CnHl. They ilo not amalgamate at all with 
servanls from the plains, and I strongly advise any ono who 
may he likely to b ive much work at Naiiice Tal, to employ a 
good head puliarce, who cun read and write and keep the ac- 
counts of the labourers, even if lie sh(»uld, in addition, have a 
plains Gomashta at the same time. Labour has hitherto been 
exi>ensive, but prf»mis(?s to become easier. The hill coolies 
first employed for quarrying, carrying stone, &c., &c., had to 
receive 5 Rupees a rnoiuii ; but by commencing with a small 
gang at tins rate, ami going on quietly, almost any number of 
additional bands can be obtained at 4? rs. and even utidem 
Stone Masons arc to be had at 6 rs. a month ; but sawyers and 
carpenters must bo taken from the plains. We liaJ consider- 
able difficulty in getting these at first, hut it was greatly to 
be attributed to the cold of the climate in winter, and I do not 
anticipate that any further obstacles of consequence in that 
def)artment will be experienced while the* mild season 
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lasts. The stone for building is very good, but difficult to 
quarry. Lime stone is so abundant that most of the settlers^ 
have as yet prepared their lime on their own grounds, and 
the cypress wood has been found most valuable for the roof- 
ing of buildings and every other purpose. There are also 
incxlnustible forests of the Scotch hr, within a few miles of the 
lahc. The cost of a house must depend on its vicinity to 
quarries of stone, which forms the principal item of expendi- 
ture ; at a distance of about three or four hundred yards from 
them, a house and out houses of about the following dimensions 
with the work very substantial, though somewhat rough, may 
cost about fifteen hundred rupees * One room 21 by 14 ; one 
14 square ; onclOby 14 ; one 10 square ; one 10 by 21 ; and 
one 10 by 14 ; in all six rooms; and half a dozen good out- 
houses, The roofs are all being made flat, and covered in 
with clay well pounded down, I need not say that much 
depends on the management. Seven houses are either finished 
or in progress, and three or four more are to bo soon com- 
nienccfl upon. 

Supplies are plentiful beyond all expectation. The immense 
concourse of people at Nainee Tal in October, November and 
December wanted for nothing, in the shape of necessaries. Its 
vicinity to tlie large towns of Kasheepoor and Ranipoor gives it 
great advantages over the other hill stations. 1 1 is now however 
becoming well known, and I need not enter into further parti- 
culars, so shall conclude with the expression of a wish and a 
hope that a portion of the Society of Upper India may, before 
4ong, experience the benefit of having so near their doors such 
an excellent climate to resort to, either in case of sickness, or 

* The absolute cost, under many disadvauta^es has turned out to be 
1,730 Rupees. The clay roofs do not answer ; all roofs must either be made 
double, or slated at once, and they must hive a proper slope. Zinc sheets 
form the best of all roofings ; but they^require good workmanship, and people 
generally comrnisthc mistake of nailing them to the planks. 
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in pursuit of amusement. If any benefit should arise from 
the establishment of this new hill settlement, it will be an 
pie recompense to me for such exertions as I have made to 
contribute to its success and welfare ; 1 therefore take leave 
by offering my best thanks to those few who, as pioneers, have 
shared with me the difficulties inseparable from every similar 
undertaking at the outset, and respc^fully bid all my reatfers 
a hasty farewell. 

PILGRIM, 




APPENDIX. 

No. I. 

I sub join a Return of a part of our trade between Kumaon 
and Chinese Tartary. It-was kindly given to me, by a gen- 
tleman of the Civil Service at Aliuo a, with a ^ew to uier- 
.cantile purposes, and, as I had taken an interest enough to 
furniKh me with much miscellaneous information regardinar 
our Hill territories, and the countries beyond our frontier, 
I consider myself' fortunate in having my views in general 
corroborated by such an undoubted authority. The race 
of people called Buotcas, partly residing on this side the 
snowy range and partly oii the other, are the “ Carriers ’’ 
of ^thc trade of the two countries. They are a very hardy 
race, living at the limit ofaijnost perpetual snow, and are 
trained from their infancy to endure cold, and the effects of 
a rarefied atmosphere. They may be said to have a com- 
plete monopoly of the trade, and it is believed that this is a 
► great obstacle to its extension in these distant countries. A 
very considerable increase, it is siijiposed, would take place, 
were a direct eornmunication and free trade wiih Tarlary 
established. The native merchants of Almorc*i offered to 
enter into a bond to pay our Government forty thousand 
Rupees yearly, if they would aColish the Bootca monopoly, 
and lay open the trade to them. The monopoly is a self- 
arrogated or self established one, and no other parties dare 
to infringe it; such is the fear of the Chinese, whose subjects 
the Booteas profess to be, ami under whose sanction they 
pretend to hold it, althouddi 4hey principally reside in our 
own tei ritorius. The uiideviatiiig reason for this, as for every 
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thing else, is “Cheen ka hookm.” When our quarrels with 
Chma are settled, it is to be hoped the countries beyond our 
Himmala frontier may not be entirely forgotten. We ought 
to make a frt;e trade with Tartary, and permission for Euro- 
peans to travel in it, one of the conditions of our treaty ; and 
1 am confident, as well as are many others who have given 
their attention to the subject, that it would be bigldy advan- 
tageous to both countries. There is a vast tract of country 
beyond the Uimrnalas, in the table land of Tartary, richer in 
mineral treasures than most parts of the world, and Ihe de-^ 
velopment of its resources might lead to results which it 
would be iin possible to predict. I shall, in iny next, give you 
a short account of the passes. 


Memoranflum of Goods exported from Almora to Chinese TarUtnj^ between 
October 1 840 and May 1841 , 



JnwAifiR 

Pass. 


Description of 
goods. 

Quantity. 

Value, 

Date at u'hah sidd 
at Bageswui . 

Su,gar Candy, 

70 mds. 

2,000 K«». From 20 to 30 Us. per 




niaund. 

Goor, 

5,000 belees, 

1,000 

„ 5 belees per lliipcc. 

Confect ion try, 

i20 indtf. 

400 

„ Frcin 15 tu 2511s. per 




maiiiul. 

Dates, 

70 mds. 

1,300 

„ „ 15 to 20 ditto. 

Almonds, 

25 do. 

700 

,, „ 20 to 25 ditto. 

Cloves, 

a do.^ 

400 

„ „ 2 to 2-8 per sccr. 

Chillies, 

2 do. 

100 

„ „ 12 As. to 1 11. p. do. 

Nulling^’? 

i> do. 

500 

„ „ 80 to OOnuts p. 11. 

Cardamoms, 

1 dc^ 

225 

„ „ 5 to (» Rs. pr. bcer. 

Camphor, 

• 2 do. 

250 

„ „ 3 Rupees pr. seer. 

Indigo, 

5 do. 

500 

„ From GO to 100 Us. 

Pewter and Sul am- 



per maund. 

luoiiiae, 

2 do. 

150 

„ „ l"8 to 2 Rs. p. seer 

Khinikhabs, ... ... 

7 pieuis. 

300 

„ „ 20 to lOORs. pr.p 
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Description of 
goods. 

Quantit)/, 

Value 


Itaf£ at v'Meh iold 
at Bageswur, 

Broadcloths, 

175 pieces 

17,000 


• 

From 2 to 12 Us. p. yd. 

Moleskin and other 

Eu- 




rope cloths, 


4,000 

n 

„ S As. to ^-8 d^tto 

Khurwa, 

4,000 do. 

3,000 


„ 6 to 30 Rb. p. corge 

Coarse cloth, 

10,000 do. 

13,000 

IJ 

„ 1 to 2-8 per piece, 

Pearls, 


1,500 


No standard rate. 

Coral, ... 


800 

>» 

From 1-8 to 16 R. 

^fiscellaneons com- 

ft 



per tola. 

modities, such as 
Penkni\’es, Buttons, 
and C h in aw are, . . . 


.550 

S7 


Crain, 

0,000 mds. 

12,000 

7» 

Generally bartered. 

Hardware, 


1,000 

77 

From 1 -4 to'2-8 p. seer' 

Tobacco, 

200 do. 

2,000 

77 

„ 10 to 16 Rs. p. md. 

Betcl-nut, 

• 

5 do. 

« 

200 

77 

„ 15 to 50 Rs. p. md. 


Total Rs. ... 

62,875 




Beeanb and Dharma Passes. 


Goor, 

... 7,000 belees. 1,500 Rs. 

5 belecs per Rupee. 

Cloth, 

1,000 „ 


Grain, 

... 12,000 mds. 12,000 „ 

No standard rate. 

Tobacco, ..f ... 

150 do, • 1,500 „ 

From 10 to 16 Rupees 
per inaund. 

Hardware, 

500 „ 

„ 1-4 to 2-8 p. 8. 0 


Total Rs l«,50a 


Graud Total of Exports, Rs. ... 79*375 
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, Memorandum of Imports purchased from the Bhoiias, htimeen 
October 1840 and May 1841. 

JuwAHiit Pass, 


< 

Description, of 
goods. 

Quantity. 

Value. Bate of which sold 

Tincal or unrefined 


:4t ' 

« 

Borax, 

9,000 xnde. 

4o,000 Rs. The present rate is 

5 Rupees per maund 



at Bageswur, formerly 

7 and 8 Rs. per ind. 

Salt, 

2,000 do. 

8,000* „ Sold at 4 Rs. per md. 


find bartered for rico 
in Ibc proportion 
of 3 and 4 seers of 


• 



grain for one of salt. 

CJhonrns, 

10 do. 

1,600 „ 

From 3 to H Rs. p. seer. 

Zedoary, (Nirbisi)... 

2 do. 

250 „ 

„ 1-8 to 5 Rs. ditto. 

Saffron, 

1 do. 

500 

„ 8 to 12 Rs. ditto. 

Tea, 

2 do. 

200 „ 

„ 2-8 to 4 Rs. dijto. 

Pushum or Shawl 




wool, 

1.5 do. 

750 

„ 30 to 70 Rs. p. md. 

Ponies, 

(>0 

3,000 „ 

„ 30 to 1 50 each. 

Shawls, 

40 pair 

1.500 „ 

„ 20 to GO per pair. 

Chinese dragons and 




other silks, 

20 pieces 

1,200 „ 

„ 100 to 125 per piece, ^ 

Blanket Clothing, 



and the plain kind 

coarse wooUcfis and 



from 6 to 15 p. piece. 

serges, ... 

,500 do. 

2,000 „ 

„ 2 to 1 2 Rs. p. piecc^ 

Goats and Sheep, ... 

1,000 

^1,200 „ 

„ 1 to 1-8 each. 

• 

Mule Yliks(Jubboos) 

50 

1,000 „ 

„ 20 to 30 Rs. do. 

Musk|^ 

80 tolas 

200 „ 

„ 1-8 to 3 Rs. p. tola 

Gold dust, 

1,500 petangs 




or 7-4 mashas 

12,000 „ 

„ 8 Rs. per petang. 

Ladhak Tainaslias or 




3 anna pieces, ... 


7,000 „ 

„ Exchange at 4 and 



( 

5 per Rupee. 

Kuldar Rupees, 


15,000 „ 

„ 1 be sole cash re- 


turn in India coinage. 


Total Rvupecs, ... 100,400 
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ItHAEMA AND DEE \Nf« PASSES. 


Description of 
goods. 

Qiianfify. 

Tincal, 

8,0.00 mds. 

Salt, 

3,000 ^ do. 

Orpiment, 

40 do. 

'Puahum, 

• 7 do. 

Chourns, 

5 do. 

AT ask, 

300 tolas. 

Coarse Woollens, ... 

800 pieces. 


Value. 

ll 0 t% at which sold 

40,000 

'Rs. Sold at 5 and 6 Rs. 


per maund. • 

12,000 

„ „ 4 Rupees ditto. 

700 

„ From 20 to 28 Rs. 


per maund. 

400 

„ „ 30 to 70 ditto. 

600 

„ „ 3 to 8 per seer. 

600 

„ „ 2 to 3 per tola. 

1,000 

„ „ 1 to 1 -8 per piece 


Total Ilnpccs. ... /JJjaoO 


Grand Total (ff Import?^, 1,55,700 

Grand Total of Exports, 79,375 Difference 76,325 Rb. 


Rough explanation of difference. 

Expenses as follows : — Rs. 

Sheep and Goats purchased for carriage, 1 0,000 

Cotton Cloths do., for apparel, 4,000 

Coarse Thibetan Woollens rc-purchascd for do., ... ^... 4,000 

Government Land Revenue, 4,849 

Interest of Loans from Almora Merchants, 15,000 

Expenses of Jubboos, Goats and Sheep for Domestic use, 4,000 

Loans advanced by Rhotias, 4,000 

Losses of all kinds, 6,000 


Total, .. «. ... 51,849 


Frq^t or Balance in favor of Bliotias 24,476. 
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Memorandum of Goods sold to the Bhotias of the Juvmhir Pass fry 
Merchants of Jim ora and other Traders y from the \6th of 
May to 15/4 of Jane ]841, at MunsheareSy according 
to a rough native calculation. 


Broad cloth, 



... 4,000 

Moleskin, 

.. ' 

«00 

Satin .lean, 



300 

American Drill, 



450 

English Chintz, 



300 

English Calicos, Muslin, Linen, 

&c., 

... 1,000 

Velvet, 

... 

400 

Indian Chintz, Calicos, &c., 



... 4,700 

Pearls, 



700 

Coral, 



400 

Indigo, 



350 

Spices, 



IGOV 

Sugar, 



150 J 

Delhi valuables, precious Stone 

s. Jewellery, 

Cu- 

riositics, &c., 



500 


Total, ... 

... 14,210 


BROUGHT rOB SALE BY ZEMINDARS. 

Grain, f 600 

'Jobacco and Oil/ ... 200 


Grand Total, 15^010 


In one month at one place, viz. Munshearee, half way between Bages- 
wnr and Melum, ^ 

f 

\ 

Note. — Payment for the above goodSjis rarely made in cash, but bonUs 
are taken, made payiijlc in cash and goods at the season of return traffic.* 
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No. II. 

Having accidentally heard tlie other day, that n detailed 
account of the proceedings of the Chinese and Nepalese, against 
tlie Sikhs in Tibet, had appeared in the Delhi Gaseiie, I mn induced 
to send you a lew particulars winch may, perhaps, be partly new 
to your readers, and partly tend to correct any slight mistakes, 
'wbiebjit strikes me, must have crept into those supplied tefyour 
Cotemporary. I am sorry I bad not an opportunity of seeing 
the Gazette in which the account appeared ; I am writing, 
therefore, under the impression that there may be some mistakes, 
merely from the little I hue beard regarding it in casual con- 
versation, mid I mean no olFence to your Colemporary, whoso 
information must lie generally pleasing, novel and varied, judg- 
ing from tlie extracts from it, wliicli you occasionally publish, 
and tlie character I sometimes hear of it as a gleaner of intelli- 
gence. IP 

Since Zorawur Singh's death, no reinforcements have actual- 
ly been made to the Chinese force in Heoondes ; (the part of 
Chinese Tartary north of ourKumaon and Gurhwal frontier ) 
tlie Troops wliieh were sent from Lhassa in Inner Tibet, to 
drive out the Sikhs, ^till remain as they were in numbers, 
having after tlieir > ictorics proceeded on to Gartokh, and thence 
in the direction of Ladakh, wiiich province they Iiave now* 
invaded. They have garrisoned Tukl.ikuth (a ^lacc of impor- 
tance just beyond the Kumaoii frontier near o|ic of the Beeans 
Jkisscs) Gart»)kli, Dapa, &c. Although the Sikhs were, at the 
date of the last intelligence, holding out in tlieir .small forts, 
the Ladakh conrury may even now he considered virtually iu 
the possession of the Tibet 'Troops. The Chinese Government 
lias promised to support tlic Tibetans hi Ladakh, hy sending 
’ ’an Army via Guinak (it is difficult to say exactly what country 
or province or city i" llcri; meant; but the Chinese Tartars, 
ne*ar our frontier look upon it.as China Proper, alias the foun- 
tain head of the Empire) and Viukund ; and1f the premise be 
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j\c(e(I up to, \re may look for a protracted striig:irle between tliena 
and t)ie Sikhs. There are still a few Hinnants of Zorawur 
Singh’s Troops kept prisoners in the different posts reconquer-^ 
ed by the 'ribe^ans, and occasionully a few make their escape 
into Kumaon. The Lhassa Government are, as far as can be 
learned, sending an additional army along tlie North of the 
Himtnala ; but the Nepalese have nothing whatever to say to the 
matter, and, unless driven to it by China, tliroiigh force, you 
may be very sure that nothing is fartlier from their intentions 
than co-operating with that power, in the aggression on tlic 
Ladakh country. The Sikhs have sent l>ustcc Ham, who escap- 
es! from the scene of Zorawur Singh's disaster, during last win- 
ter, tlirough Kumaon, to relieve Ladukh ; and yon need not be 
surprized if the Chinese were to get defeated, as tlicy iiave now 
lost their own vantage ground, by proceeding beyond their fron- 
tier; just as we on a larger scale met with an aAiinulation of 
reverses and disasters, when we carried oiir arms beyond tlie Ir^- 
dusinto Affgbanistan. The Sikhs are now (juite cimvinccd of 
their bad policy in having invaded Chinese Tartary, and are 
ready to agree to any treaty with the Til)etans to guarantee its in- 
dependence, and confine themselves within tlie limits ofLadahh, 
The Kajah of Iskardo, or Hultec, (^little Tibet) isjustnowa 
prisoner, or an ally with the ('hinese force in Ladakh. 

I believe notice has yet been taken of* tiic conference, in 
October last, between the Sikhs and IMr. Lnshirigton, tlie (hmi- 
inissioner of Kumaon, at Tuklakoth,* although, from all accounts, 
it was a very interesting and an iinporlant one — 'riiklakoth is 
a town whicli was never before visited, to the best of my know- 
ledge, by any European, and is described as well wHirthy of the 
notice of travellers, and second in iinporianee only to Lhassa, 
and one or tw'o other cities of M'ibet. It is situated just beyond 
one of the Heeans Hasses, formed hv Mie valley of one of the 

* I his is a loihtakt’ : — llic cLUifereiicc took piace in the Dccaiis Pa?8 
leading tp luklakotb. 
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branches of the great river Kalee. Perhaps you will ask where • 
or what is the great liver Kulee ; and, indeed, there woul() be 
nothing remark fib le in your doing so, considering the way in 
which the geography of the Himniala mountains in general has 
been tre ited, and the benighted views and notions which are 
prevalent on the subject. I am told that the Delhi Gazette 
lias been describing Kumaun as a prf»tected Hill state I Fifty 
years airo the Avholc hills from the Sutledge to the Kalee, were 
put down in maps a#d books as Sreenugur ; then on our con- 
^qiiering these territories, every thing was ‘‘ Almora,” and re- 
cently the neighbi'ui hoods of Simla and Mnssooree have been 
mistaken for the Ilimmala mountains. V.'ist importance* seems 
to be attached to Kunawur, as, from wliat T hear, the Delhi 
Gazette aj>])eavs to h.jve obtained tJie information it published 
from that quarter. Now, there is no part of Kunawur, or the 
valley of the ?]uti, less than a month’s journey from the scene 
of ^ I lie conflict between tlie late Zorawur Singh and the Chi- 
nese Tibetans; tlio important p^irt of our frontier appears to me 
to lay along tlic Kumaon and Gurliwal countries, and not in 
the direction of Kunawur. 'J'hcre is a continuation of the 
most difficult movintain passes beyond Kunawur before you can 
# reach vhe Chinese territories, and travellers are apt to imagine 
they have crossed the Ilimmala w^hen they scale the Berinda 
Puss and descend into Kunawur ; this is a mistaken altogether, 
the Berinda Puss being a passage merely across a sort of ridge 
or spur of the great snowy range, which has been excavated in- 
to vallies and ravines by the destroying action of the large 
rivers, the Sutledge, the Buspa, and the Spiti. Let any 
one make an attempt to reach either Chaprung, or Garoo 
vid the Berinda Pass, and he will find he lias to cross the great 
6h6wy range by most difficult Passes, long after accomplishing 
the passage of that celebralediresort of the Simla travellers. 

In Gurhwal and Kumaon, the^great snowy ran^eis more de- 

^|||ne&, and certainly very far exceeding in grandeur any thing to 
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‘ be seen in the Mussooree or Simla direction. Our Passes, 
which are five in number, viz., two in Gurhwal and three in 
Kumaon, lead directly to the very crest of the range, and as soon 
as you have ♦attained the summit by an almost uninterrupted 
ascent, with the exception only of the minor vallies of the tribu- 
tary rivers which join the main stream in the grand valley, 
generally at about right angles to it, you commence a Very 
gradual descent into 'rartary. On the contrary all the Passes 
in the Simla quarter, consisting of the Bfi*inda, the Roopin, 
the Goonass. and Saatool, take you oyer only one division of, 
the snowy range, and leave you in a more difficult mountain- 
ous country than ever, where you have to climb Pass after 
Pass before reacliing tlie rugged table land of Tartary. 

The first Pass wliicli really leads at once into Tartary, is 
the Neelung ; it is formed by the river of that name, more gene- 
rally known as the Jliannabee, the principal stream of the 
Bageeruti which joins it at Byramghattce near Gungootr^e. 

It can scarcely he called part of Gurhwal, the Pass itself is 
most probably within the Heeondes country. No European 
lias visited it, as far as I can ascertain. T here is little or no 
traffic by this Pass, but it is frequented by numbers of Hindoo 
Pilgrims who visit the lakes of Manes Surowur and Rakhes • 
Surowur. The first of these means good genius (Manes') lake, 
and the latter evil genius (Rakhes) lake. They are known in 
maps by the names of Mansarowar and Rhawun Khud. A 
Hindoo Pilgrimage is incomplete until the blessing of his be- 
nevolence, the President of the former, is secured by a visit ; 
and the curse of his malevolence, the spiritual proprietor of 
the latter, is deprecated by the same .means. The demon holds' 
the monopoly of the fountain head of the Sutledge, and the 
good genius allows his lake, as far as we know, to supply the 
Sanpoo river. Probably the twoJalJes are occasionally united 
in Summer, when the immense ^extent of snowy ranges of moun- 
tains^around them are under a thaw ; and the Gogra may posj|||^ 
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srbly , at that time, drain off a part of their waters** I'he ridge 
of the Neelung Pass is believed to he about 10,500 feet above 
the sea. Next, to the Eastward, is the Mana Pass. The Sarus- 
wati and Vishnoo Gunga rivers have excavated tlys glen. It is 
the highest of all the Passes, being 18,000 feet above the sea. 
The temple of Budreenath stands near the junction of the two 
streams, and some Hindoo Pilgrims proceed by Mana, to the 
two lakes above mentioned ; as well as return by it after visiting 
them. I formerly sent you an account of my visit to Mana. 
^ The next in order is the Neetee Pass ; 1 f),800 feet above the sea, 
and formed by the Doolce river, the farthest branch of the Gan- 
ges. It is an easy Pass, and a considerable traflic is carried 
on by it in salt, wool, &c. The above three Passes are the 
Gangetic ; the next three belong to the Kalee river and its tri- 
butaries, — first, the Juwahir, 17,500 feet high, beyond Melum, 
where the Goonka and Gooree rivers join ; the latter rushing 
out at once in a large body from an immense glacier : next the 
Dharma Pass at*the source of the Doolce river, which is above 
16,000 feet in height : and lastly the Bceans Pass, at one of 
the sources of tiie Kalee itself. The height is unknown, but 
it is an easy Pass, and is supposed to be above 16,000 feet. 

There is also a very easy Pass in the Nepal territory, called 
the Hoorala. This is along the banks of the Gogra, (via Joom- 
la,) a tributary to the Kalee ; although in the plains, tlie united 
streams take the name of the former, which is the ;5rnallest of the 
two. The Gogra, like the Sutlcdge, has its source beyond the 
Himmala altogether, flowing from the base of another range of 
mountains, called the Kylas. 

This is a very short sketch of the Himmala Passes : and I 
would not have ventured on giving it, Vere it not for the 

It must be doubted whether any other river except the (xogra 
receives water from the Manes Stfrowur lake. The Sanpoo I believe to 
^ be in the imagination of Geographers, as far, at least, as a knowledge 
its real source is concerned. 
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purpose of trying to attract a little attention to the countries 
beyond them, no^ that they are likely to be the field of a long 
ctratest between the Sikhs and Chinese, which will most pni«j| 
bably be only,terminated either by our lending our assistance 
to the former, to take and keep possession of Chinese Tarthi y 
along the North base’of the snowy range, or exacting from the 
lattbr, when we make a final treaty with them, a pledge of 
their ceasing the aggression® just commenced on Ladakh. The 
most minute account of the Gurhwal and Kumaon Passes, by 
Mr. Traill, formerly Commissioner of Kumaon, may he found ^ 
in the Asiatic Society’s Researches, for 181'2. I liave not seen 
this account, I regret to say, but am told it leaves out no- 
thing of any importance. It is very remarkable that so few 
Europeans have visited these Passes, while so many have flock- 
ed to those near the Sutledge, leading into Kunawur. The Ma- 
lta, the Neelung, the Dharma, and, till Mr. Lushington went 
to it last year, the Beeans Passes, are quite unexplored ; and 
very few and far between, have been the visits to the Neetee and 
the Juwahir. The channels of the descending torrents, the on- 
ly paths which nature has provided for the access of man into 
these mysterious regions, are the objects’ of the most surprising 
grandeur and magnificence. The terrific precipices, roaring 
cataracts and never-ending masses of snow-clad mountains shoot- 
ing up into peaks like the points of pyramids, and to heights 
varying from ^,000 to 26,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
cannotbe described or conceived without being an eye-witness of 
them. Kumaon is altogetlicr the grandest part of the Himmala; 
the peaks, the valleys, rivers and lakes, are all finer than any 
other. * The magnificence of tlie Kalee river, far, far exceeds 
that of the Ganges or' Sutledge ; and, where it debouches from 
the hills nenT Burm Deo, there is a character of majesty about 
it whichnone of the other rivers canj)re.:end to, excepting perhaps 


* 1 he forest scenery around Simla is, however, finer than in most 
parts qf Kumaon. | 
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the Indus. At Burm Deo it is nearly twice the size of the, 
Ganges at Hurdwar, and in the plains it takes first the name 

0 the Sahda, ( we ll known to the tiger shooting generation, 
who have a most proper idea of veneration forjt and always 
speA of it with respect,) aiul afterwards the Gogra. It joins the 
Ganges above Patna, after its waters have- been half absorbed 
ill the sandy bed in which it flows on leaving tlie hills, 

1 formerly called your attention to the Naince Tal flake Jin 
Kumuon; since then a good many visiter^have been exploring 
it, and I doubt not you will be glad to hear that it is greatly ad- 
mired. One of them, ^ is not easy to be pleased in moun- 
tain scenery, says “ 1 have been twice to the place, and have ex- 
‘•amined it thoroughly, and also every route to it, from the 
“plains. Your dt\scription did not exaggerate its beauties. I 
“was there in clear days, and the plains were distinctly visible 
“to the South- Ehist at the end of the lake, and even from the 
“lawn, without my ascending the hills. On March 12tli, W — 

“ of Moradahad; and I had the thermometer at 34° aji thl?lake/' 
In April and May, when every sliruh is in flower, the grass all 
of the brightest green, and the hill sides crimson or scarlet with 
the flowers of the Rhododendron forests, the lake must be a gor- 
geously bewitching scene. It ought, at some future period, to be 
the sanatorium of the Himmala. 

No. III. 

The following correspondence is published, here with a 
two-fold \iew. 1st, to show how groundless was the attack 
made by the party of the against Pilgrim, in regard to 
apeculations at Naittee Tal, alluded to at length in the intro- 
duction ; and 2nd, to point out to intending applicants for 
building sites, the authority under which grants are made, 

Shahjehanpore^ Fehy, 1842, 

To J. H. BATTEF? Esa. 

Assistant to Commis^oner. 

Sir,— I have the honor to request that you will be pleased 
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to grant me, on the usual terms, a lease of land, on the banka 
of the Lake, situated on the Gaghur range of mountains in 
Kumaon, and generally known by the name of Nynee Tal. 

I wish merely for sufficient land for the site of a house and 
a garden ; with a little to spore for. any other out buildings, 
which I might find it* necessary afterwards to add : and I trust 
yoiY will have no objections to my selecting the site, as I pre- 
sume I shall be one of the first applicants. It is not my inten- 
tion to commence building immediately, but as I think there is 
a probability of the land around Nynee Tal being, at some fu- 
ture peiiod, the site of Sanatorium, owing to its possessing 
unusual advant^geg in point of climate, vicinity to the plains, 
as well as other recommendations, I have a desire to assist in 
bringing the place into notice, and should others hereafter join 
in such an object, I should be very glad to commence ope- 
rations in building. In the interim, I shall be happy to pay 
to Government any reasonable assessment you may fix, on 
such portion of land as I may be permitted to ‘select. 

y our most obedt. Servant, 

(Signed) P. BARRON. 

To r. BARRON Esq. 

Sfc. &c, ^c. 

Shahjehanpore, 

Sir, — In ^reply to your letter of the 20th ultimo, in con- 
tinuation of ywjr former application for a grant of land at 
Nynee Tal, I have the honor to forward for your information 
and guidance, copies of the final correspondence on the sub- 
ject of Nynee Tal, which has been received through the Com- 
missioner of Kumaon from the Sudder Board of Bevenue 
and the Government N. W. P. 

2d, The plan of the sites selected by yourself, which yoU 
forwarded with your letter under .acknowledgement, has been 
placed on record, and pending further arrangements and sanc- 
tion, Fill be considered sufficient for all purposes of demarcation^ 
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•• 3d. It is probable that Mr. Lushington, the Commission- 
er, will himself repair to the Lake at the hitter end of JFe- 
bruary, or the beginning of March, and then, if not sooner, 
detailed rules for the granting of sites, and tlj^ further ar- 
rangements for the management of the proposed settlement 
will be prepared and promulgated. 

4tli. You will oblige me by communicating to Mr. Mac- 
lean, who is I believe a neighbour of yours, the substance and 
result of the correspondence which has taken place, and I be- 
lieve there is no objection to your otherwise making public 
the terms on which building leases at Nynee Tal will be 
granted. 

I have the honor to be 
Sir, 

Your most obedt. Servant, 

Kuniaouy S, A, Comrnrs Office, J. H. BATTEN 

The \0th Januarj/, 1843, f Sen. Asst. Com, 

TO J.H. BATTEN E^q. 

Senior Assistant. 

Kumaon. 


Sir, — With reference to your letters No. 33 of 9th March, 


* * From Sudder Board of Revenue to 

Commissioner of Kumaon, No. 3C, dat- 
ed 20tli December 1842. 

•From Sudder Board of Revenue to 
• Government N. W. F., No. 617, dated 
31st October 1842. 

From Government to Sudder Board 
of Revenue, No. 2,133, dated 3d Dec. 
1842. 


and No. 116 of 27th August 
last, 1 have the honor to an- 
nex for your » information 
and guidance copies of the 
correspondence, noted in the 
margin,* on the subjects of 
the grants of laud at Nynee 
Tal. 


I have &c. 

(Signed) * G. T. LUSHINGTON 
• • Commissioner. 


Kumaon^ Commr s*Offic9^ 6/A Jan. 1843. 

P* S. — It would be as well to inform Mr. Barron at once 
the terms on which his grants of land are to be held.^ 
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. ToG. T.LUSHINGTON Esa. 

Commissioner of Kumaon Division, 

Sir,— With reference to your letter No. 50, dated 30th Au- 
gust last, on the subject of grants of lands at Nynee Tal, I am 
directed by the Judder Hoard of Revenue N. W. P., to an- 
nex for your infoimation and guidance copy of their address to 
Govcrniiient No. 517, dated 21st October, and of the order 
received in reply No. 2,133, of the 3d instant. 

2d, The Board request you vrill give Mr. Barron the 
proposed grant on tlie desired terms, .having first carefully 
measured it, fixed the limits, and formed such map of it as you 
u.ay be able to prepare. They further request that you vrill 
draw out, and submit for approval, rules for the general grant 
of such leases, liaving reference therein to the instruction now 
communicated to you, 

3d,* The Board also direct that provision maybe made for 
the survey of the location as soon as possible. If any e^- 
penre is necessary it can only be recommended as an advance 
on the security of the future local funds, you will be pleased to 
remember the applicability of the new assistant Act to such 
locations, and the rules should he framed with reference to the 
future introduction of the Act. 

I have &c,, 

{Signed) H. M. ELLIOT 

Sudder Bd, 6f Rev, N, W, P., ) Secretary, 

Allahabad, 20M Dec, 1842. ) 

ANNEXDRES. ^ 

Board’s address to Government, dated 21st October 1842 
No. 517. Orders of Government ill reply dated 30th De- 
cember 1 842, No. 2,133. 

Enclosure retyrmd, * 

From Senior Assistant, Kumaon, dated 27th Aug, 1842 

No. ne. 
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ToR. N.C. HAMILTON Esq. 

Secretary to Gov^nment N. W. P. 

Sir, — With reference to your letter No, 560, dated 13th 
April, I am directed to fonvardfor submission to His Honor 
the Lieutenant Governor the accompanying^ letter from 
Commissioner of Eumaon, dated 30th August, No. 50., to- 
gether with its enclosures, on the subject of Mr. Barron’s ap- 
plication for land at Nynee Tal. • 

2iid, It appears from the report of the district Officer 
that the laud immediately around lake Nynee Tal is unoc- 
cupied and waste, aucf entirely at the Disposal of Government 
for any purpose to which they may be pleased to assign it. It 
also appears from a previous report of the 9th March, for- 
warded direct to Government by the Commissioner of 
Kumaon, that tiie people in the vicinage of the lake, so far 
from having any objection to the appropriation of the lands 
bordering on it to building purposes, are sensible of the many 
advantages which would result to them when once the lake 
becomes a place of general resort. 

3rd, Mr. Barroirs application, therefore, the Board ob- 
serve, may be safely complied with, without fear of molest- 
ation to the rights or even prejudices of the people, and upon 
such terms as bis Honor may be pleased to determine. 

4tli, The Board woiild propose that the land applied for 
may be granted on the terms of building leases* at a fixed 
rate to* bo paid by tlie occupant so long as the land is used 
for the purpose for which it is now required. The Board 
concur iu tliinkingdbe Kussowlee rates for building leases 
higher than is necessary, and would consider a rent rate of 
two annas per Beegah oi^tbe Rohilcuuci local measurement, 
.giving about 6 Kucha to the Acre, as fair and sufficient. 
All sums thus rea^zed be credited to Government, or held 
in deposit for local improvements, under such restrictions as 
may be thought advisable. I'he building lease might also 
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contain a clauge, binding the lessee to die observance of such 
rules as the local authorities with sanction of Government 
may from time to time prescribe. 

^ 5th, Shojild His Honor approve of tliese conditions, the 
authorities in Kuroaon might l>e instructed to mark off and 
define the land recpiired by Mr. Jlarroii, and to give 
him a lease according to the prescribed terms; the Board, 
however, would suggest the propriety of a minute survey 
before any extensive choice of locations is permitted. This 
might probably be effected hy the Executive Engineer, or 
some persons interested in the success of the settlement, 
resident on the spot. 

I have &c. 

(Signed) H. M. ELLIOT, 

Sudder Bd. of Rev. N. P., ? Secretary 

Allahabad^ 2^81 October 1842.5 

From H. B. RIDDELL Esq. 

Ojfg. Asst. Secy, to the Govt, N. W, P. * 

To IL M. ELLIOT Esq. 

Secy to the Sadder lid. of Rci\ N. W. P. 

Allahabad. 

Sir, — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter on the subject of the proposed grant to Mr. Barron at 
Nynee Tal. 

2nd, His Honor the Lieutenant Governor entirely ap- 
proves of the gf 3 neral principles on which the Board -would 
grant Sites for houses at the place, and requests that the 
Board will issue such detailed orders and instructions as 
they may deem necessary. Care should be taken to avoid the 
error of granting toe large holdings, and convenient spots 
should be set apart for public purposes, such as Fairs, Mai:- 
feets, Bazars &c.and also for public fa^iiidin^s, as a Church &c. 

3rd, Witli reference to the suggestion made in tlw last 
imra^ftaph of your letter of the propriety of a minuter survey. 
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I am directed to observe that His Honor does not consider 
a survey of this part of the Hills of sufBcient importance to 
warrant his applying for the services of an Engineer for t^is 
special duty. Should the Board, however, be able to suggest 
any plan by which the measure can be carried into effect at a 
moderate cost, or by an Officer on the spot, His Honor will 
give it his favorable consideration. » 

4>th, In the mean time, the exact extent of Mr. Barron’s 
g'rants can easily be marked out. 

5tb, The rate proposed by the Board is approved and the 
amount received may be kept in deposit, to form the basis of 
a fund for the future improvement of the settlement. 

6tli. The enclosures of your letter are herewith returned 
a copy having been retained. 

Agra^ iird Decomber 1842. I have &c„ 

(Signed) II. B. RIDDELL, 

Offg, Asst, Secy, to the Govt. N. W. P.. 

^ (True copies.) 

(Signed) H.* M. ELLIOT, Secretary. 
(True copies.) 

(Signed) G. T- LUSIIINGTON, Commissioner. 

(True copies.) 

(Signed) J. H. BATTEN, Senior Asst. Commissioner 
No IV. 

‘ To the Editor of the Delhi Gazette. 

Dear sir, — In my last 1 told you that I should most pro- 
bably solicit the opmibns of all4he gentlemen residing within 
a reasonable distance of me, regarding the general correctness 
of my former papers on Nynee Tal, and here is the result. 

* Of course many would feel an objection to come forward 
publicly in their ^n nfijfnes on account of the foul abuse they 
would receive from Bagman, (who, however, does not give 
aft opportunity of refuting it on the same terini,) a specimen 
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of which has already been abewn in his assertions and insinn^ 
ations^ that Nynee Tal is a job of the residents of Ahnorab ; 
a CLIQUE of which I am the org'an. Every resident of Ku* 
maon scorns^ and despises this slander. There is neither 
clique nor job ; I am neither the organ nor tinder the inftu* 
ence of any party whatever, and there is not a single member 
of die society of the whole province who is any way under 
my direct or indirect controul. You will observe, in the pa- 
per I send you, the signatures of ten gentlemen, of whom I 
assure you seven, (and two of these seven I have never even 
seen,) are almost perfect strangers to me ; to the l>est of my 
knowledge and belief they possess no interest whatever in 
Nynee Tal, and will have to leave the province this year 
without much chance of ever seeing the lake again. The ten 
gentlemen, whose original letters are herewith enclosed, 
have given their opinions simply on the grounds of my ve- 
racity and motives in my general description of Nynee Tal 
having been called in questiem, as stated in mj^ circukir letter, 
and are quite prepared for their names being made public 
at my discretion ; but I do not deem this necessary at present, 
owing to the anonymous and unfair mode of proceeding* 
adopted by the Bagman clique. The original letters can 
remain with you as vouchers, and you would greatly oblige 
me by publishing their contents without the names, merely 
mentioning at the bottom of each that it is signed by one or 
more gentlemen, as the case may be. .Whenever the Hills 
may adopt an open and a fair mode of discussing the question, 
you can publish the names. I may as well fnention here, that I 
have been unable to visit the Tal myself since December last. 

No. 1. ‘ 

To those of the Community resident in Kumaonwho* 

HAVE VISITED NYNfCK TiWL. 

Gimtlemen, — With reference, to a letter wfiich appeared in 
the MilW* iTdWspapetof the 16th March, on the subject df 
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Nynee Tal, in which the general correctness of my former des» 
criptions of the place i& called in question, and insinuations 
are thrown out with a view to make it appear that the project- 
ed settlement there, is a job for the benefit of^two or three 
individuals mentioned by name, will you do me the favour of 
giving me your opinion briefly on the merits of the two con- 
flicting statements ; and further, oblige me by saying if you 
consider yoursehes to have been in any way deceived or dis- 
appointed regarding the lake, through any descriptions or re- 
presentations of mine under the signature of* Pilgrim, as the 
“ newspaper would lead the public to believe. 

Your’s very truly. 
Pilgrim. 


Lohooghaiy lOM May^ 1843. 

No 2. 

Having read and heard a great deal regarding** Nynee 
Ta!,” I doterniined on visiting the spot, for which purpose I 
left Aliuorah iuthe commencement of the month, and was 
most agr..i*ahiy surprised and delighted with the lake and 

the scenVry iJ^oimd it„ 

I consider that ‘‘ Pitgr i” has not at all exaggerated his 
^ statements on the subject as I was led, by letters signed Bag- 
man ill the Hills newspaper to expect; but, on the contrary, 
am of opinion that a much more favorable account might 
have been written regarding the lake and its vicinity. 


Nynee Tal, I4^A May 1843. 

I entirely concur with the above. 


• No. 3. 

* .Having visited Nynee Tal, I consider the place to have 
*)eeii very well . des^bedjliy ** Pilgrim” in his printed let- 
eF5,»and 1 have not been in the least deceived or diioppointed 
.regarding the lake and its vicinity through bk representapi 
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tioiw. I moreover consider the letters of the writer in the 
-fft/fo”newspaper, (tinder the signature of “ Traveller’^ 
and " Bagman”), are calculated to give an inaccurate idea of 
Nynee Tal te the public. 


I agree with the above, and arn further of op nioii tliat 
much of the scenery about Nynee Tal is far superior to any- 
thing at or near Mussoorie. 

No. 4. 

I consider Pilgrim’s account of Nynee Tal, to give a faith- 
ful representation of the place, and not in the least calculated 
to cause disappointment to any one visiting it. 

The scenery of the lake and vicinity is most beautiful. 

, — »i — . .I 4 

I concur in the above. 


No, 5. 

Led by the glowing description of Nynee Tal given by 
“ Pilgrim,” I have twice visited that spot, and consider that 
it is not in the power of man to give adequate idea to the 
loveliness afad variety of the scenery around it. The efforts 
of PiLORi»(” were directed to a good object, and to induce 
others to share his own delights ; eftbrts, which have been ei- 
ther grossly misunderstood or undervalued. 

Almorah^ 18/A May^ ISl-S. 

No. 9. 

Having several times visited Nynee Tal — and once at a 
season, wiien a succession of some d#ys rain would have been 
snfficieDt'to condemn any spot less lovely than the lake in 
1 havd’much pleasure in recording my satisfaction ns 
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In its beauties and capabilities. In no instance can I discover 
that “ Pilgrim” has exag-g-erated the one or overstrained the 
other; indeed, as to the latter, he has not given so full a des- 
cription as the place merits : for if a thermometer in the mid- 
dle of June at 54<legrees is to be appreciated, and water, wood, 
lime and slate in abundance worthy of being used in house 
building', then Nynee Tal may well claim the palm over any 
station in the Hills, or, perhaps, in India. 

* 

May 18t//. 

besides the names here mentioned there are, I Relieve, four 
or five more of the Almorah comiiuiuity who have seen Nyuee 
Tal ; two are oftieially connected with it, and on that account, 
although coinciding in opinion with the others, they very 
properly consider the public expression of them to be inex- 
pedient. One or two, wdiose opinioUsS I can vouch for, had 
not an opportunity of seeing the paper circulated, and one 
krRdly promiwMbto give Iiis favourable opinion, only in the 
event of the w riter in the HilLs^^ coming forward in bis own 
name. 

And, noiv, look at Bagman s and the Hills' facts. They 

tal^ up their position that the lake has no outlet, they cliaU 

lengecl you on this point, and coolly told you there was no use 

disputing as to matters of fact ; next, it had an outlet once in 

three or four years ; then it had nonefor ten months In the year; 

and lastly, when a correspondent, 11. B,, look a scientific 

gentleman with him to examine it, and proved that there was 

a constant stream entering and another flowing out of the 

lake, they discover that it might have been better, and that ft 

is of little or no use &c. -That the outflow is useless, is just 

one of their random assertions, of which the value is now be- 
•» 

coming known. . is the use of demolishing Bagman 

any jurther ? I will give you one or two instances more of 
his-' ingenious and plausible quibWing. He says,^tbat to get a 
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view of the snowy range fromNynee Tal, you might as well 
have to go from Jiirrapiiuee to the top of Laodour. The lat* 
ter must he four or live miles, while the former is not more 
than one ; in many places the distance from the margin of 
the lake to the top of Slier-ka-Danda, from whence are visi- 
ble the most sublime, views of the snowy range, is not above 
half a mile, if so much. BAGMAh will soon find out that, 
when he comes to “ expose’’ my rough estimate of distances, 
connected with Nyuee Tal ! ! The effrontery displayed in 
the above assertion, is only equalled by that of the Hills, who 
says, “ We#eg our correspondent to remember, that noth ing* 
** offensive or personal has originated in this paper regarding 
“ the Tal.’* Just turn to the Hills of the 16tli March, page 
327, middle column, and read from line seven to lino twelve, 
where you will find as nice a specimen of uncalled for and 
offensive personality, by sinister insinuations, as you could 
wish to handle, and this was the ORtGiN of liie whole discus- 
sion ; for had it not been for ihe names th(‘re inserted, and liie 
malicious insinuation tl\ereiii implied, every thing else sliould 
have passcMl iiniKJtiQcd by me, I mentioned this before, and 
I do it again that the* public may bear the fact in mind. I 
should also like you to remember that 1 have more than o|^e, 
in my former yiapcrs on the hills and Nyiiee Tal, declared I 
did not aim at any great accuracy in heights or distances, es- 
pecially where they were comparati^nely unimportant. 1 
gave hasty descriptions of things, as they left their impressions 
upon meat the time, and reconmiended people to go and judge 
for themselves. Bagman seems to have gone with a magazine 
of mysterious instruments, and a three foot rule in his hand, 
hut with his eyes so, little open as' to see nothing but what 
bore in favour of his own predetermined views. I have nut 
one of my former papers by me to r^fer bu{ I am most po- 

sitive of having disclaimed any viiry great accuracy; so Bag- 
man may haamiessly proceed with his amusement of ‘^hair-splif- 
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tinof.” Look, again, at his assertions that i}otlung living can 
ever pass through the deadly turaee with safety. The rgi- 
swer to Iiirn is. look at the great nuinher of European gentle- 
men who hove passed and repas.sed it, during tlit last six or 
seven riionilis, in perfect safety, without, to niy knowledge or 
belief, a single eas ‘ of accident, or fatal illness arising from it, 
'rhe number (»f Eui’opean travellers througli it Ijas beei/at 
toast trebh* what it was before Nynee Tal becirne a thorn in 
Bagman’s side. — d'hrre is a very safe route from Nynee Tal 
via Polgurli, Ghilkeea and Kashcepoor ; the latter being a 
LAUGi-: thriving town, twenty thr<‘e ami a Inilf miles from 
the foot of the hills. The road can he cut, for hackeries, 
through a lower range of hills hounding the Kotlui Dlioou, 
and wdieeled vehicles of all kinds could then proccv'd to within 
fiboiit twelve or thirteen miles of tlie Jake. I have been con- 
sulting on this point, witli a medical gentleman who passed 
tlirongli tlie Kotha Dhoon, Polgiirli, Cliilkeea and Kasbt*ept»or, 
iuTlje beginning T)f June, and returned in perfect safety at the 
very end of tlie same month. Ilis opinion is that the rout 
would be safe at all .seasons of the year, pre^ded there were a 
few bridges c()nstruct(‘d over the l ivers to cxpCvlite liieir pas- 
, sage. By this rotite there are no swamps and only fifteen or 
sixteen miles of dry uncultivated land, vhicli, by an extension of 
intercourse with the hills, would in a few years disappear. The, 
rest is an open, well cultivated Ci)untry. 

coliclude ; the gro.ss abu.se, by the Bagman, of myself 
and the Ahnoni community is so far satisfactory, being evi- 
dently in ihc exact j iJtio of his soreness and disappointment, 
lie rnny now publish any thing he plea.^ies without fear of con- 
tradiction, hut my imperfect and hurric{l papers on Nynee Tal 
will continue to be what they professed ; a useful approxima- 
tion to tlie truth,’for#evcry^irdinary purpose of utility. I have 
exposed his tactics, and from the^c iiis motives can easily be 
'divined. • 
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People wiH remember that while I liave been exerting my 
gratuitous and unpretending eflbrt.s and using iny humble 
endeavours, to stimulate and forward the spirit of improvement 
now directed to the hill Sanataria, Bagmapt commenced his 
career with a piece of “ ofteiisive personality,” and continues 
it as the anonymous champion of indiscrimate abuse, I exerted 
myself, without either wish for ^ or prospect of personal gain 
direct or indirect^ to make the public acquainted with the 
merits of a delightful spot, a visit to which many a ^Acary re- 
sident of the plains looks back upon, and forwai d to, witli un- 
mingled pleasure ; Bagman has used all liia talents and in- 
fluence to bring into disrepute, the harmless enterprizc of myselT 
and a few other individuals trying to establish a few hill resi- 
dences for ourselves and neighbours, in about the most desira- 
ble locality of the Himmala ; desirable on account of the 
many advantages alrea<ly enumerated in forjiier papers, and 
without a single drawback, except the Turace as already ex- 
plained. What need I say more? * 

PILGRIM. 

P. S. — If any a^umnlation of filth in the lake should ever 
be dreaded, you maydepeiid upon it the residents knoAV how to 
construct a canal to carry it oil’ ; the ground being most fa-^ 
Yorable to any work of the kind. 

P. S. No 1. — Should this be in time, you might put it in 

r 

your Gazette^ as a postscript to my last, and if not, at your 
convenience. It is not much consequence, being nitirely one 
or tAvo more illustrations of the fallacies of the Bagman of the 
“ Hills.''* He says, that in my first description of Nynec Tal, I 
make its size seven times what it has been subsequently found. 
By his account I guessed its length'at about one and a quarter 
mile, and its greatest breadth three-fourths of a mile; there ^are 
various ways of measuring the leuf^th o^ a 'lake, and I must 
confess my way, on this occasion, to be a clumsy one, — I walked 
down one side of it and made a rough guess, a line drarwh 
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from one end to t\ie otber, 'would, of course, make a differ- 
ence in length according to the shape of the lake. He says, 
its actual length is four-fifths of a mile, and breadth one quar- 
ter of a mile. How does he make out the former, to give seven 
times the size of the latter ? It will be observed that he has no 
data to go upon for an average breadth in*my guess at its size ; 
he must have tiicrcfore drawn for it upon his own fruitful 
imagination. Any schoqj. boy could detect the quibbling 
here employed. It is evident that he thinks his apparent self- 
confidence in the truth of his own assertions, may induce the 
“ Hills" to receive them a-; gospel without an attempt at in- 
vestigating their soundness. How complimentary to them ! ! 
I am now positively assured that, by a survey lately made of 
Nynec Tal, i^^I(‘n^th is nearer a milk than four-fifths of a 
mile. This IS not ormuch importance, but it shews tliut Bag- 
31 vxs ni(‘asuremciits are questionable. 

He forgot to take notice of my having informed the reader® 
(TP the Agra Ukhhar, in my tirsl hurried sketch of Nynce 
7'al, that I had lost all my notes, and was writing 
i'rcun recollec/ion only. My lirst visit in J841 was 
so short, that I could do nothing beyond describing rny 
own impressions. Our parly arrived at the lake in the after- 
noon, and left It iK‘xt morning. When I returned to it in 
December, I tried to take a better estimate of its size, 

and for this jmrpose wc rowed and timed a boat round the 
lake, ai/d guessed its circumference to be above three miles. 
Ihascbefoic mentioned an authority for its being 2.377 
miles. I sball, on my next visit, endeavour to measure it cor- 
.rectly as a matter of curiosity. The average depth given by 
Bagman I cannot receive! Uegarding ilie outlet, which is 
i\^\v established beyond all doubt, B\gman quibbles about my 
having declare d*thc/e WH.s^ a constant small stream running 
over.the brink ; a fact wbicli be denies. Had I been trying 

‘fo.Write a book ou geology, instead of a shoVt general sketch, 

j 
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,1 would have explained that, you could w^alk across (he i)av of 
rock ^with dry feet, but below your feet you could detect the 
line of the fissures tb rough which the wat(^r made its way, and 
appeared in a^small stream a few feet below yon. Towards 
the end of llie dry season it appears the lake sinks two or 
‘or three feet, the water, therefore, does not overtlow by the 
upper hssu res, but by tl 4 )se of a hiAer strata; and instead 
of appearing only a few feet below the bar, it appears about 
thirty paces below it. 

The recession of the wafer of the lake from the top of the 
bar, and the coiis:3C|ueiit falling of two or ttin^e feet in its level, 
prevents the outflow, or ex pen iitiire of the water by the upper 
or superficial fi'-sures, and confuies its exit to lower ones. The 
diminished supply from tlie tribufaiy streams and springs, 
during tlie dry months, is thei(*l)y compensated for ; and llie 
lake retains a certain level, below vvlncli nature lias thus provid- 
ed that it cannot --ink. TliU is sundy plain enough, but you 
will find it myslific-l by F3agman. * » 

Great importance is attached by tlie “ ///VA'*’ lo ili*" mv-essify 
of a surface out-flow, to carry away the filth which might he 
washed into tlic lake. K.cu'y one knows tliat all common 
kinds oi' Ji'iti alw it/ii subsule in water, and do not swim on its 
•surface. Just fancy flltli of every kind taking it into its head 
to flout down from one end of tlie lake to the oilier, to ac- 
coinmodate Ins theory ; uhile, according to the laws of nature,, 
^ it ought to have dejiosited itself within a few yards of the bank, 
or at all evens within fifty or a hundred! VVe shall be able 
during the ensuing rainy season, to obtain 4 better account of 
the extent and duration of the surface oul-flow of the lake. 
Tile lUilleca riv. r has its source in it beyond all dispute, on the 
principle of the longest stream being consiilered the parent 
one. It receives small tributaries, buUiot for a*(ong distance 
below the lake, and they are far hiferior to the Nynee 3al 
one in size. «. . 
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i\Iy two visits to the lake have been early in November and 
December 1841 and 1842, respectively ; and the level of^the 
water was exactly ilje same on both occasions, with a stream 
running in, and anotlicr ruiniini*’ out. It oii<»lu be recollect- 
ed too, tlijit there luivc not been. Within the memory of mnn, two 
such scanly rainy seo'^onsas the above in Kiimaon. The high- 
er sprinL^s. as well known, are entirely dependent for tindr j^ip- 
ply of water on the quantity absorded by the rocky soil diirino' 
the three rainv niontli'- »>f »I line. July and Auo'iist. and it; is 
wonderful that NyiK'c Tal c uild have retained its level, with 
such a very deficient supply of rain as was experienced diir- 
inij the two past years. 

The above rcintirks will tend t^o shc'W tin* r/n/m?/s* of tlie Hao- 
MAN faction. 

J^ohoo (j/iauf, 22(1 Jiff tf, 1843. 

P. .S'. AV>. 2 — T w il trv to make th > outlet still more 
plain, as 1 recollect it in 1841. The level of the water of 
sliould say, to the very best of my l)elief, not 
two icet perpr' idicn! ir 1»:‘! ev' the top of t!ie bar on which I 
walked acros , and the level of tin* ()Iace where the stream 
appeared on tlui otlier side of the h ir, not more than four or 
, five feet perpendicular below the fop of the bar; tlie water 
had, fhcrtdbre, a descent of, two or tlirec or three and a half 
fe(*tin its pa-'saoe flirouLih tiic fissures wliere tlie stream appear- 
ed ; its channel is so filled up w ith large loose stones that the 
water ii? somewhat concealed, and I heard its rippling- be- 
fore I saw II. In other words, if you take a hammer and 
pickaxe, and knock a couple of feet of the sjxmgy and 
.water-worn part of the top of tlie limestone bar, you lay open 
the outlet lo the meanest capacity. This ap|)lies to the 
mpnfhs of November and December when I was at tlie lake ; 
II. B. in the liills' has explained the alteration which 
takes place In the dry weather,^ and I have already alluded 
'todt. .To conclude, it is common enough to see the water of 
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aTnilldamiti a river runriinpc over, not the surface of every 
individual stone, but through the crevices between the upper 
stones and the upper layers of stone ; yet surely, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the meaning of langua«;e, if you were 
describing it casually an I unsoientiHcally, you would say the 
water runs over tlie brink. But you will find even this quib- 
bled and tortured and magnified into every sort of 
deformity, “ chops and tomata sauce ! !*’ good heavens ! ! 

It has just been pointed out to me liy a friend, that 
the allusion in one of my letters to the Mussoorie house- 
holders, although it may" be applicable to some one or two of 
their number, is unju'-t as far as the majority of them are 
concerned. I prompt!}^ admit it, and regret I should 
have inadvertently made the remark as applicable lo all, 
for I am sure nine-tenths of them care not one straw 
about Nynec Tal, and I should be sorry to imitate Bauman 
in his foul and sweeping abuse of the wljolc community of 
Kumaon. ^ 

I have, indeed, a better opinion of the body of men alluded 
to than the “ himself, who, at the outset of the dis- 


cussion on Nynee Tal, in the paper of Kith March, informs 
his readers that the fact of his corres])ondont ow ning no pro- 
perty at Mussoorie or Simla ought to vouch for liis disin- 
terestedness; I he therefore, is that no one having 

property at these pla(;es couhl, in his opinion, be disinterest- 
ed, Rather complimentary to the?-e gentlemen, I thiiiic ! I 
beg to differ from the opinion iiii plied by his remark, for I am 
sure the majority of them would do justice to Nynce Tal if 
they had an opportunity of seeing it. 

Almost every reader of the of IGth March made 

the remark, that Ills great apparent anxiety to vouch for his 
correspondent possessing no propert 3 j at M4uss6«rie, was sus- 
picious. I think it most probable, that the true Bagman, 


the real Sim<fii Pure fairly oiit-witted him. 


The phole com- 
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muiiication alluded to might have passed for the spontaneou% 
cfTuision of an u'i prejudiced, tlirough discontented observer, 
hnd lie not penned file malicious and otfensive personal insin- 
uation conveyed in page 327, JwiJdle column, Unes 8. to 12. 

The Hills ^ remarks rather with bitterness that I dis- 
paraged tliJJVlussoorie roads —true, and I subscribed too for’ 
their rep lirs, and paid my small subscription too when J^was 
leaving tliat station in T84d, without the most roiuole pro- 
bability of ever visiting it again. Might I solicit the “ Hills^^ 
for a small contributiori for the villainous roads of Nynee Tal 
which put Bagman into such a mortal fright. The road 
from Ih^emtal to Nynee Tal he says was in many parts 
dang(*rous to a pedestrian ! 'Vwro ladles travelled it before 
any repairs or alterations were made ; the path being in iden- 
tically the same state as when it put Sagmak into hysterics ! 
After that, I wonder, wlmt next ; why I’ll be bound to say 
that I coukl bring a tailor, a minute atom of u man, a tailor 
^.dtb ail untuifiled pedigree from the time of the Norman 
con<[ucst, a tailor without a cross or a bar sinister, a tailor 
whose goose and cald>age hoar<l were never once up the spout 
in the course of twenty generations, a thorough bred aljortioii, 
the most infinitesimal fraction of a liiiriiaii being would I 
let loose oil tlie path alluded to, and he would skip and frisks 
from oneeidl of it to tlie other, and never think or speak of 
danger to a pedestrian . 

I laiowii Bagman ; he is the man who used fogo out shoot- 
ing the chamois with me, crawled all fours, and wore a pair of 
green spectacles, •. 

PILGRIM. 


The Ene. 
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tifk tihe dedif alien, Page III line 14 for 1842 reaff 1^41. 
W0ildering;s PagQ 9,, . line 5 for rarified, . . read nirorif'd. 
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Appendix page XIV line 11 trad ** site of a Sdnutiumin.’* 

, „ XXll „ 5 from bottom far No. 9 read No. 6. 

^ fiVb#ei>y lo tliv IxKh of the v.ork, apreeabl) to the (lenire 

ibe author, the name of the lake js &pelt Nainea Tat, though in the original 
U Vtaa alwap tpelt Nyaee Tal, and such it has been left iu tlie appendix*; 








